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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1921 
Entrance examinations, etc._------_ Monday-Tuesday, Sept. 19-20 
Registration for autumn term_.Wednesday- peatii dey, Sept. 21-24 
Autumn term begins, 8:00 a. m.-------_________ Monday, Sept. 26 
Thanksgiving holiday -----------------__--- Thursday, Nov. 24 
Registration for winter term “Athursdayevonineedat: Dec. 15-21 
Autumn term ends, 5:00 p. m.----------_---- Wednesday, Dec. 21 

1922 ' 
Winter term begins, 8:00 a. m.-..__._-_--..---.__ Tuesday, Jan. 3 
Registration for spring term_------ Monday-Saturday, Mar. 13-18 
Winter term ends, 5:00 p. m.---_-_------__-___ Saturday, Mar. 18 
Spring term begins, 8:00 a. m.---------_--_____ Monday, Mar. 20 
Easter vacation begins, 5:00 p. m._------------ Thursday, Apr. 13 
Easter vacation ends, 8:00 a, m._-----_-________ Tuesday, Apr. 18 
Spring) term ends,10:00 ps messes eee ae Saturday, June 10 
Baccalatreate Sermon) =sasa==senenee eee ee Sunday, June 11 
Gommencement day, 2222 === eee Tuesday, June 13 


Registration for summer term__Wednesday-Saturday, June 14-17 
Summer term begins, 8:00 a. m.---------------_ Monday, June 19 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


difie’ Governor Of, ATRONSGS22no een aa nao Ex-Officio 
Tuomas C. McRae, Little Rock. ; 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction------ Ex-Officio 


Joun L. Bonp, Little Rock. 
Expiration of Term 
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OFFICERS 
Ghairman)a228) seat se eae oases GovERNorR THomAS C. McRAE 
Secretary and Auditor-------_ WiiiAM H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee—Governor McRae, Chairman; Messrs. 
Mahoney, Head and Dinsmore. 

Finance Committee—Mr. Banks, Chairman; Messrs. Head and 
Dinsmore, 

Teachers’ Committee—Mr. Bond, Chairman; Messrs. Mahoney 
and Head. 4 

College of Agriculture—Mr. Browning, Chairman; Messrs. 
Ponder and Pace. 

Buildings and Grounds—Mr. Dinsmore, Chairman; Messrs. 
Ponder and Browning. 

Branch Normal School—Mr. Bond, Chairman; Messrs. Banks 
and Mahoney. 
pcedical College—Mr. Pace, Chairman; Messrs. Bond and 

ead. 

Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Station— 
The Committee on the College of Agriculture, the President of 
the University, and the Director of the Experiment Station. 

Committee on Agricultural Extenston—Mr, Browning, Cair- 
man; Messrs. Pace and Banks. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 


Joun Ciinton Furratt, B. A., (University of Virginia), M, A. 
(University of Virginia), LL. D. (Tulane University). Pres- 
ident, 1913, 1894. 

Wit1am NatHANn Grapson, B. M. E., (Iowa State College), 
E. E. (Iowa State College), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). 
Vice-President and Dean of the College of Engineering, 
1914, 1894, 

Georce Westey Droxe, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(University of Arkansas), LL. D. (Hendrix College). Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, 1915, 1880. 

James RatpH Jewett, B. A. (Coe College), M. A. (Coe Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (Clark University). Dean of the College of 
Education, 1913. 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL. B. (Univer- 
sity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural College). 
Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920. 

Martin Netson, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin), M. S. 
(University of Wisconsin). Vice-Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and Vice-Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1920, 1908. 

ArtHuUR McCracken Harpine, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A. (University of Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Chi- 
cago). Director General Extension Division, 1919, 1905. 

Peart MARION Fears, Acting Registrar, 1919, 1918. 

Joun Crark Jorpan, B. A. (Knox College), M. A. (Columbia 
University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Examiner, 1919, 
1918. 

Witu1aAM Hampton CRAVENS, Auditor and Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, 1911. 

Mitton T. Payne, Director Agricultural Extension Division, 
1920, 

Jutta Ramsey VaAutx, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Cornell University). Librarian, 1914. 

Mary Ann Davis, Dean of Women, 1911. 

Georce Witt1aMs McLaren, D. D. S. (University of Pittsburgh). 
Director of Outdoor Athletics, 1920. 

DorotHy Nation, R. N. Superintendent of the Infirmary, 1920. 

FREDERICK GOTTLIEB BAENDER, B. M. E. (Iowa State University), 
M. M. E. (Cornell University). Superintendent of Me- 
chanic Arts, 1916. 

Gitzert Haven Capy, B. A. (Northwestern University), M. A. 
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(Northwestern University), Ph. D, (University of Chicago). 
Curator of the Museum, 1920. 

Bottinc James Dunn, B. A. (Bethel College), M. A. (Bethel 
College), LL. D. (Ouachita College). Assistant Librarian, 
1917, 1894, 

Jim P. Maruews, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Assistant 
Librarian, 1917, 

Beatrice Sims, B. A. (University of Missouri). Assistant Li- 
brarian, 1920. 

ErxHa Grace JoHNSON, Secretary to the President, 1918. 

Mrs, FANNIE S. Park, Superintendent of Carnall Hall, 1907. 

Mrs. CHARLES WINKELMAN, Superintendent of the Men’s Dor- 
mitories, 1919, 

CuHartorre B. Jackson, B. A. (Agnes Scott College). Y. W. C. 
A. Secretary, 1920. 

Wuttam S. Grecson, Y. M. C..A. Secretary, 1919. 


FACULTY 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 

{Member of Experiment Station staff. 

PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSORS 

FrepertcK Henry Herpert Apier, B. A. (Ohio State University), 
M. A. (University of Illinois), Ph. D. (University of Illi- 
nois). Professor of German (see also Department of Eng- 
lish), 1919. 

FREDERICK GotrLieB BAENDER, B. M. E. (University of Iowa), M. 
M. E. (Cornell University). Professor of Heat Power En- 
gineering, 1916, 

{Wu1aM J. Baers, B. A. (University of Kansas). Professor of 
Entomology, 1920, 1918. 

Paut Levern Baytey, A. B. (University of Arkansas), A. M. 
(University of Illinois), Assistant Professor of Physics, 


Wiu1aM Leste Bieeker, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology, 1919, 1918. 

JoHN TuHeEoporE BucHHorz, B. S. (Iowa Wesleyan College), B. 
A. (University of Iowa), M. S. (University of Chicago), Ph. 
D. (University of Chicago). Professor of Botany, 1919. 

Girzert Haven Capy, B. A. (Northwestern University), M. A. 
(Northwestern University), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). 
Professor of Geology and Mining Engineering, 1920. 

JoserH I. CHesxis, B, A. (Odessa, Russia), M. A. (Harvard), 
Ph. D. (Harvard). Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, 1920. 

Nets AnprEw NELSON CLEVEN, Ph. B. (University of Chicago), 
B. Ed, (University of Chicago), Ph. D. (University of 
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dent upon entrance and at such intervals throughout the year as 
may seem necessary. The work is conducted in the indoor gym- 
nasium and during suitable weather on outdoor courts. The 
uniform worn consists of a white middy-blouse, black serge 
bloomers, and gymnasium shoes purchased at the University. The 
courses in physical education are required of all women students 
during their Freshman and Sophomore years. A maximum of 
nine credit hours may be used toward graduation. 

111 112) (113). Etemenrary Puysicar Epucation.—Gen- 
eral gymnastic work, games, and lectures on personal hygiene. 
Two hours. 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


211 (212) (213). INTERMEDIATE PuysicaL Epucation.—(1) 
General gymnastic work, one hour; (2) athletic games, one 
hour; (3) zsthetic and folk dancing, one hour. Students may 
elect either (1) and (2), or (1) and (3). 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


511 (512) (513). Apvancep Gymnastics—Advanced gym- 
pantie work; fencing, field sports, and outdoor games. Two 
ours. 
Miss WILLIAMS. 


514 (515) (516). Apvancep DaNcinc.—Two hours. 
Miss WILLIAMS. 


517 (518) (519). THe TeacHING or Puysicat Epucation.— 
Theoretical and practical work, designed for prospective public 
school teachers. Two hours, 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


PHYSICS 


Proressor Riptey, ASSISTANT ProFEssor BAYLEY 


The courses in this department are designed (1) for students 
in the courses in engineering, agriculture, chemistry, and home 
economics, as part of the required curriculums and (2) for stu- 
dents in other courses who desire a general knowledge of the 
subject or who wish to prepare for the study of law or medicine, 
or for teaching or graduate work. 

Requirements for a Major in Physics: forty-five term hours. 
Students who are preparing to teach physics in the secondary 
schools should complete as a minimum requirement courses 141- 
143, 231-233, and 517-519. 

141 (142) (143). Experrmentat Puysics——A non-mathemat- 
ical course in physics designed for students who desire to secure 
a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases are stressed. 
Open only to students offering no entrance credit in physics. Lec- 
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Henry Gustave Horz, Ph. B. (University of Wisconsin), M. A. 
(University of Wisconsin), Ph. D. (Columbia University). 
Professor of Secondary Education, 1919. 

James RatpH Jewett, B. A. (Coe College), M. A. (Coe College), 
Ph. D, (Clark University). Professor of Education, 1913. 

Vircit Laurens Jones, B. A. (University of North Carolina), 
a D. (Harvard University). Professor of English, 1915, 
1911. 


ArTHUR MELtvitLtE JorpAn, B. A. (Randolph-Macon College), 
M. A. (Trinity College, North Carolina), Ph. D. (Columbia 
University). Professor of Psychology, 1919, 1914. 

JouHN CLARK JorpAN, B. A. (Knox College), M. A. (Columbia 
University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Professor of 
English and Public Speaking, 1918. 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL. B. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege). Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1920. 

Antonio Martnont, B. A. (Desenzano, Italy), M. A. (Yale Uni- 
versity). Professor of Romance Languages, 1906, 1905. 

7RaLtpH HeEpcEs Mason, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). As- 
sistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1918. 

Ernest Bertram MartrHew, B. A. (Kansas State Normal 
School), M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Professor of 
Agricultural Education, 1919, 1918. 


A. D. McNair. Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1920. 

{Martin Netson, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin), M. S. 
(University of Wisconsin). Professor of Agronomy, 1918, 
1908 


t+Lynn Westey Osporn, B. S. A. (Iowa State College). As- 
sistant Professor of Agronomy, 1916, 1913. 

« Stetta Parmer, B. S. (University of Alabama), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Home Economics and of 
Home Economics Education, 1918. 

Frank WELLporN Picker, B. A. (Furman University), M. S. 
(University of South Carolina), M. S. (University of Chi- 
cago). Professor of Zoology, 1919, 1899. 

SAMUEL RALPH Powers, B. A. (University of Illinois), M. A. 
(University of Minnesota). Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Training School, 1920. 

+CHARLES WorKMAN Rapp, B. S. (Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege). Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1920. 

¢JoHN Wit1taM Reap, B. S. A. (University of Missouri), M. S. 
(University of Missouri). Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, 1918. 

Gites Emmett Rietey, B. A. (Purdue University), M. S. (Pur- 
due University). Professor of Physics. 1908. 

+Harry Ropert Rosen, B. S. (Pennsylvania State College), M. 
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S. (University of Wisconsin). Assistant Professor of Plant 
Pathology, 1918. 

tWarp Harrison Sacus, B. S. (Illinois Wesleyan College), M. 
S. (University of Missouri). Associate Professor of Agron- 
omy, 1919. 

JAMES Murray SHEEHAN, B. A. (Miami University), M. A. 
(award University). Associate Professor of Journalism, 

Warren Russett Spencer, B. A. (University of Indiana), B. S. 
C. E. (Rose Polytechnic Institute). Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engneering, 1919. 

WitutAM Boyp Srevzner, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas), E. 
E. (University of Arkansas). M. S. (Ohio State University). 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1919, 1909. 

GeorcE Patrick Stocker, B. S. in C. E. (University of Wiscon- 
sin). Professor of Civil Engineering, 1919. 

tSAMuEL RopMAN Stout, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1919, 1916. 

Henry Harrison Strauss, B. A. (Wooster College), M. A. 
ae University). Professor of Ancient Languages, 1914, 

Barnett Sure, B. S. (University of Wisconsin), M. S. (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin), Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin). 
Asistant Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 1920. 

tJosepH Earre Syrerp. D. V. M. (Ohio State University). As- 
sistant Professor of Veterinary Science, 1919. 

Davin Yancey Tuomas, B. A. (Emory College), M. A. (Vander- 
bilt University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Professor 
of History and Political Science, 1912, 1907. 

Hewry ,Doucuty Tovey, B. Mus. (Knox College), Mus. D. 
(Knox College). Professor of Theory of Music and Piano, 
1908. 


tJacos. Osporn Ware, B. S. A. (North Carolina State College), 
M. S. (North Carolina State College). Assistant Professor 
of: Agronomy, 1920. 

Brrton Nett Witson, B. S. M. E. (Georgia School of Tech- 
nology), M. E. (University of Michigan), M. M. E. (Cornell 
University). Professor of Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 1917, 1896. 

INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 

tRussett Hayven Austin, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Agronomy, 1918. 

» Mary Cummincs BATEMAN, Instructor in Voice, 1905. 

LE Roy H. Berarp, Ph. B. (University of Chicago), M. A. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). Instructor in English, 1920. 

Cecrz Crype Brarr, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Instructor 
in Economics and Sociology. 1920. 

Leora Brair, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Education, 1920. 
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MaupeE E. Bunker, Ph. B. (University of Wisconsin). Instruc- 
tor in Education, 1920. 


* Rut Mary Cowan, B. S. (University of Chicago). Instructor 


in Home Economics, 1918. 
Wiuie VANDEVENTER CrockeTr. Instructor in Expression, 1905. 
Mary Ann Davis. Instructor in English, 1915. 
James Dinwinpie, Instructor in Shopwork and Foreman of the 
Shops, 1916. 


. ExizaserH Jackson Gatprarru, B. A. (West Tennessee Chris- 


tian College.) Instructor in Art, 1906. 

Jack Murray GreatHouse, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Instructor in 
Military Art, 1919. 

Davin Ciinton Hansarp, Assistant in Violin, 1916. 

Sor Ge Harais. Instructor in Romance Languages, 1911, 
1908. 

Eucene Guturie Hassett, B. A. (University of Arkansas). As- 
sistant in Piano, 1920. 


“Jean Hitt, B. A. (Tulane University). Instructor in Home Ec- 


onomics, 1919, 1918. 


Jewett Constance Hucues, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 


M. A. (University of Missouri). Jnstructor in Mathemat- 
tcs, 1918. 

Autan Sparrow Humpureys, B. S. (Drury College), M. S. 
(Uamvessity of Pennsylvania). Instructor in Chemistry, 


+Russett Auprey Hunt, B. S. A. (University of Kentucky). 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry, 1919. 

Guy Braprn Irsy, B. M. E. (University of Arkansas). Instruc- 
tor in Mechancal Engineering, 1920. 

James A. Jones, Instructor in Foundry, 1919. 

Russet. L. Kixer, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Instructor in Military 
Art, 1921. 

RatpH E. Kine, B. E. E. (State University of Iowa). Instructor 
in Electrical Engineering, 1921. 

Joun Luxowsk1, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Instructor in Military 
Art, 1921. 

Howarp Watpo McKintey, B. S. in E. E. (Colorado Agricul- 
tural College). Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1921. 

lo aed Assistant in Theory of Music and Piano, 


Tuomas Bartietr Mutiny, B. S. (Queens University, Ontario), 


M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering, 1920. 


~ CrarA Rowena Scumint, B. S. E. (University of Missouri). IJn- 


structor in Hame Economics, 1920. 
Warp Hastrincs Taytor, B. A. (University of Illinois), M. A. 
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(University of Illinois). Instructor in Mathematics, 1920. 
WitiaM Lewpy Teacue, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). In- 
structor in Electrical Engineering, 1919. 
y Anna Bette Tuompson, B. S. E. (University of Missouri). Jn- 
structor in Home Economics, 1920. 
A. J. THomrson. Instructor in Forgé Work, 1921. 
Harvey McCormick Trimse, B, S. (University of Michigan). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1918. 
~ Livan E. Witttams. Instructor in Charge of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, 1918. 
EvizasetH PurNELL Wison. Instructor in Education, 1919. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SENATE, 1920-1921 


Accredited Schools—Professors Hotz, Dvorachek, Palmer, J. 
C. Jordan, Spencer. 

Advisers—Deans Knapp, Gladson, Jewell, Droke. 

Athletics—Professors Wilson, Marinoni, Stout, President Fu- 
trall, Director McLaren. 

Catalog—Professors Adler, Hotz, Stocker, Baerg, Sheehan, 
the Registrar. 

Commencement—Professors Ripley, Tovey, Holcombe, Pow- 
ers, Mrs. Crockett. 

Discipline and Attendance—Professors Gladson, Strauss, Dvor- 
achek, A. M. Jordan, Miss Davis. 

Graduate Study—Professors Jewell, Elliott, Hancock, Hale, 
Buchholz. 

Honorary and Higher Degrees—Professors Droke, Read, Pick- 
el, Adler, Nelson. 

Intercollegiate Debating—Professors J. C. Jordan, Jones, 
Thomas, Mr. Blair. 

Library—Professors Thomas, Elliott, Jewell, Stelzner, Miss 
Vaulx. 

Research—Professors Hale, Gladson, Nelson, Elliott, A. M. 
Jordan, Buchholz. 

Schedule—Professors Wilson, Cooper, A. M. Jordan, Han- 
cock, the Registrar. 

Statistics—Professors Baender, Bleecker, Palmer, Cleven, Miss 
Galbraith. 

Student Affairs—Professors Gladson, Jones, Hale, Holcombe, 
Miss Davis. 

Student Organisations—Professors Stelzner, Cooper, Hastings, 
Cleven. 

Student Publications—Professors Ripley, Stocker, Sheehan, 
Halpine, Hastings. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
DIVISIONS 


_The University of Arkansas is composed of the following 
divisions: The College of Arts and Sciences, the College of 
Education, the College of Engineering, the College of Agri- 
culture, the Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, including extension in agriculture and 
home economics, and general extension, at Fayetteville; the 
College of Medicine, at Little Rock; and the Branch Normal 
College, at Pine Bluff. 

LOCATION 


Fayetteville is located in Washington County, in the north- 
western part of the state, in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 
The elevation of the town is about 1,500 feet. The surroundings 
are of great natural beauty, and the climate of the region is 
excellent. 

Fayetteville may be reached both from the north and from 
the south by the Texas branch of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco (“Frisco”) Railroad. The Muskogee division communi- 
cates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable. There are twelve churches in the town, repre- 
senting eleven denominations. The pastors of these churches 
actively interest themselves in the moral and spiritual welfare 


of the students. 
HISTORY 

The University of Arkansas owes its origin to an Act of 
Congress, approved July 2, 1862, providing that public lands 
should be granted to several states, to the amount of “thirty 
thousand acres for each senator and representative in Con- 
gress,” from the sale of which there should be established a 
perpetual fund, “the interest of which shall be inviolably appro- 
priated by each state, which may take and claim the benefit of 
this Act, to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least 
one college, where the leading objects shall be, without exclud- 
ing other scientific and classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of life.’ This act for- 
bids the use of any portion of the aforesaid fund, or the interest 
thereon, for the purchase, erection, or maintenance of any build- 
ing or buildings. The states accepting the provisions of the act 
are required to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
the necessary buildings, and for the expenses of administration 
in carrying out the purposes of the act. 

The general assembly of the state accepted the national law 
by passing an act, approved March 27, 1871, which provided for 
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the location, organization, and maintenance of the University of 
Arkansas. Fayetteville, Washington County, was selected as the 
seat, and the institution opened on January 22, 1872. 


The Experiment Station owes its origin to an act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1887 (the Hatch Act), under which the Uni- 
versity receives $15,000 annually for the maintenance of. the 
Experiment Station “to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people useful and practical information on subjects connected 
with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation and ex- 
periment respecting the principles and applications of agricul- 
tural science.” In 1906 Congress passed an act increasing this 
appropriation by the sum of $5,000 the first year, and providing 
for an additional increase of $2,000 per annum, until such in- 
creased appropriation shall reach $15,000 annually. 


Under an act of Congress, approved August 30, 1890, the 
University receives $25,000 annually, “to be applied only to in- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economic science with special reference to their application to 
the industries of life.” 


On March 4, 1907, Congress passed an act increasing this 
appropriation at the rate of $5,000 per annum, until the total 
amount appropriated annually shall reach $50,000. 


RESOURCES 


The University owns at Fayetteville equipment, buildings, and 
grounds estimated to be worth about $950,000. The productive 
funds, derived entirely from federal land grants, amount to 
$132,666. The University receives annually from the federal 
government the sum of $36,363 for the support of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college. It also receives annually from 
the federal government $30,000 for the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. For the year 1919-1920 it received a state appropriation 
of approximately $232,000, exclusive of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics. For the latter purpose it received 
during the same period from the state and federal governments 
an appropriation of approximately $203,192. The income from 
endowment was $6,903.34. 

The total receipts of the University for the year ending June 
30, 1920, were $606,507. State appropriations were apportioned 
as follows: University, $176,000; Agricultural work, $56,000; 
Extension and Home Economics, $123,970; Morrill fund for 
support of the Agricultural and Mechanical college, $36,363; 
Experiment Station, $30,000. The income from student fees was 
$22,639. Miscellaneous receipts were $25,444.71. 

The total expenditures for all purposes for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, were $591,351.00. This sum was expended approx- 
imately as follows: For work with the students at the Univer- 
sity, etc., $332,159; for Extension work in agriculture and home 
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economics, $203,192; for Agricultural Experiment Station work, 


: BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The campus comprises a tract of land of about one hundred 
twenty acres including some fifteen buildings. The University 
has its own heating plant and is supplied with electric light and 
water from the city plants. 


DORMITORIES 

Three dormitories are provided for the housing of men students. 
Buchanan Hall, a three-story brick structure, contains about forty 
student rooms. Hill Hall, likewise a three-story brick building, 
contains about twenty rooms for students, besides a recreation 
hall, dining-hall, kitchen, and store-room. Gray Hall, two stories 
in height and built of brick, accommodates about one hundred 
students. A reservation fee of five dollars is charged, but no 
further fee for rent. All rooms are provided with one bed-stead, 
mattress, table, and two chairs; all other furnishings are supplied 
by the occupant. 

The dormitory for young women, Carnal] Hall, is an attractive 
three-story brick structure and contains rooms sufficient for about 
one hundred students, with parlors, a dining-hall, and a recreation 
room. See preceding paragraph for information concerning fur- 


nishings and fees. 
UNIVERSITY HALL 


This structure, erected in 1872, is the old “main building.” It is 
five stories in height and forms three sides of a quadrangle. Its 
seventy rooms serve as the offices of administration, and the 
class-rooms, besides some laboratories, of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Library. The main library contains about 31,000 volumes, of 
which about 7,000 are government documents. The collection of 
reference works includes 2,000 bound periodicals and 102 current 
periodicals. In University Hall are found also the libraries of the 
College of Agriculture, and of the departments of Geology, 
Biology, and Mathematics. Other departmental libraries are 
housed in the Chemistry, Engineering, and Ph sics buildings. 
These separate libraries contain approximately 15,000 bound and 
500 unbound volumes. 

The Biological Laboratories. The laboratories for Botany and 
Zoology have accommodations for about thirty-six students 
each and are supplied with equipment fully adequate for the 
courses offered. 

The Geological Laboratory is equipped with adequate material 
and apparatus for all courses offered in geology and mineralogy. 

The Museum contains various collections (mineral, petographic, 
paleontological, botanical, zoological, relief maps) made with the 
view of facilitating instruction in biology and geology. 

Art Studio. The studio is equipped for work in design, draw- 
ing, and painting. 
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The practice rooms of the Department of Music are located 
in University Hall. 

Women’s Gymnasium. The gymnasium for the women students 
is equipped with modern apparatus, and provided with lockers, 
dressing-rooms, and shower-baths. 

Armory. The armory, with the usual military equipment, in- 
cluding band instruments, occupies a large room in the basement 
of the north wing. 

Book Store. The book-store contains a complete line of text: 
books and supplies. 

CHEMISTRY HALL 

This building contains laboratories for quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, for organic and physical chemistry, for assaying, 
besides balance-room, a library, a large lecture-room, and a gen- 
eral laboratory for beginning students. 

AGRICULTURAL HALL 

This building contains various offices and laboratories of the 
College of Agriculture. The Cotton Laboratory is equipped for a 
practical and technical study of cotton and cotton fiber. The 
Field Crops Laboratory has all necessary apparatus and materials 
used in the study of types, strains, and quality; and in the scoring 
and judging of staple and miscellaneous crops. The Soils 
Laboratory is equipped for the study of the formation, composi- 
tion, and character of soils, with a reference to their fertility 
adaptability, and the treatment affecting their productivity and 
conservation, 


EXPERIMENT STATION BUILDING 

The Agricultural Chemistry Laboratory is equipped with all 
necessary materials and apparatus used in the field of Analytical 
Chemistry as applied to Agriculture. The Bacteriology Labora- 
tory is a research laboratory, equipped for the study and prepa- 
ration of cultures of microorganisms, serums, and vaccines. 
Another Bacteriology Laboratory, for class work, is located in 
the Dairy Building. The Plant Pathology Laboratory has a com- 
plete equipment used in the study of mycology and alan diseases. 
The Horticulture Laboratory has all such machinery and appa- 
ratus as is used in the study of the various phases of Horticul- 
ture. The Greenhouse offers good facilities for laboratory and 


research work. 
ENTOMOLOGY BUILDING 
The Entomology Laboratory is well equipped with instruments 
and apparatus used in the study of insect anatomy and develop- 
ment, as well as the control measures for injurious species. The 
new bungalow-type insectary offers excellent facilities for rearing 
insects under natural conditions. 


DAIRY BUILDING 


The Dairy Laboratory has a complete line of standard dairy 
machinery. A modern creamery is operated throughout the year. 
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Student laboratories are equipped with all apparatus for the 
study of sanitary and standard home dairying. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY BARNS 


Modern barns for the various types of livestock are available 
for purposes of demonstration and study. Livestock—various 
breeds of horses, cattle, goats, sheep, swine, and poultry—forms 
the basis of instruction in animal husbandry. 


PEABODY HALL 


Peabody Hall is used exclusively by the College of Education. 
It is a modern fireproof building, containing about thirty rooms 
for class work, various offices, a large assembly room, a manual 
training shop, home economics laboratories, and rooms in which 
the college classes in Education and Psychology meet. 

University High School—Any pupil residing in the State of 
Arkansas is eligible for admission to the University High School, 
provided he has exhausted the school privileges of his home 
community. Such pupils must be at least fifteen years of age 
and of good moral character. 

Home Economics Laboratories—Practically all of one floor is 
occupied by the laboratories for cookery, sewing, millinery, and 
table service, and the reception room. The equipment in each 
laboratory is new and modern. 

ENGINEERING HALL 

Erected in 1904, this building contains the offices, recitation 
rooms, drawing rooms, and testing laboratories of the physics, 
and civil, electrical and mechanical engineering departments. 

The Civil Engineering Testing Laboratory. The road materials 
testing equipment is complete for making all the standard tests 
as recommended by the U. S. Office of Public Roads. The 
cement and concrete testing equipment is sufficient for making 
all the standard tests in cement and on small specimens of con- 
crete. The structural materials testing department is equipped 
for making tension, compression, and impact tests on small speci- 
mens of practically all structural materials. The hydraulic labor- 
atory equipment, although rather limited, is sufficient to give 
practjcal demonstrations in connection with elementary hydraul- 
ics. 

The Civil Engineering Instrumental Laboratory is located on 
the first floor, It is provided with all the necessary instruments 
for work in land, railroad and city surveying, practical astronomy, 
and office work. The equipment of field instruments has been 
so selected as to afford students the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the instruments of the different manufacturers. 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratories offer excellent facili- 
ties for experimental work. The main laboratory, east end of 
basement, is supplied with a variety of types and sizes of direct 
current and alternating current generators, motors, control equip- 
ment and instruments; storage batteries, converters and recti- 
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fiers, synchronous converters, transformers, condensers, induct- 
ances, etc. Adequate switchboards and wiring are provided for 
convenience in testing. A well equipped instrument and repair 
shop is maintained in connection with the laboratory. 

The Standardizing Laboratory in the main laboratory is equip- 
ped with standards and precision instruments and is wired and 
arranged for facility in standardizing work. 

The Photometric Laboratory has a standard photometer bar 
and accessories, several types of portable photometers, and light- 
ing units and equipment. 

The Telephone Laboratory has magneto and central energy 
switchboards complete, test lines, and numerous telephone and 
wireless instruments. 

The Experimental Engineering Laboratory is equipped with 
steam and gasoline engines, condenser, boiler feed pumps, and 
other power plant equipment for conducting standard tests. In 
addition to the power plant equipment, the laboratory is pro- 
vided with apparatus for fuel testing, oil testing, flue gas analy- 
sis, and for testing materials of construction. 


MECHANICAL HALL 


Mechanical Hall contains the machine shop, wood shop, and 
forge shop. The shops will accommodate about seventy-five 
students at one time. Adjoining on the east is a boiler room. 


PHYSICS HALL 


Physics Hall, built in 1917, is a two-story building containing 
ten rooms well arranged for lecture and laboratory work in 
physics. On the first floor are two laboratory rooms, a large 
lecture room, a store-room, and an office room. The second 
floor includes a large lecture room, a laboratory room, a photo- 
metric room, a work-shop room and a library. Concrete piers 
are provided for all delicate work in the laboratories and for the 
delicate balances. The equipment of apparatus is fairly complete 
and of sufficient variety and duplication to permit the instruction 
of large sections in the laboratories. 


Vio bh, Cea. HOT 
A hut of the standard “D” type serves as headquarters for 
association activities and for various social gatherings. 
INFIRMARY 


The infirmary is in charge of a trained nurse. The building 
is furnished with open and private wards for men and women, 
and a well isolated ward for contagious cases. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
Grounds for athletic sports contain the football gridiron, the 
baseball diamond, the quarter mile track, and facilities for 


basket ball, volley ball, and other games. Tennis courts are 
located in various places on the campus. 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to any college of the University of Arkansas may 
be obtained either by a certificate from an accredited high school 
or preparatory school, or by examination. For unconditional 
entrance, the candidate must be a graduate of an accredited 
four-year high school or preparatory school, and must have com- 
pleted satisfactorily at least fifteen entrance units. When a can- 
didate is deficient in not more than two units, he may be allowed 
conditional entrance, with the provision that all such deficiencies 
must be removed during the first year of his attendance at the 
University by offering University High School courses, Summer 
School courses, or University courses intended primarily for 
freshmen, in satisfaction of the deficiencies. If University 
courses are offered to remove entrance deficiencies, nine term 

ours of college work shall be equivalent to one entrance unit. 
A student who is deficient in more than two units and who has 
exhausted the school privileges of his home community may enter 
the University High School. See p. 16. 

Any student who has completed fifteen or more units in 
acceptable courses in the high school, but who has attended high 
school less than four full years, shall be conditioned in two en- 
trance units. These two condition units may be removed by mak- 
ing a passing grade in twelve hours of work during the first term 
of the freshman year; otherwise the student shall make up this 
condition in the manner described above. It should be under- 
stood that students who are admitted with conditions of more 
than one unit, as a rule, will find it necessary to attend one or 
more additional terms in order to meet the requirements for a 
degree. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


Entrance examinations are offered at the University during 
the opening week of school. Students living at a distance from 
the University may secure special examinations to be conducted 
by the school principal or the county superintendent under condi- 
tions that will be indicated when the application is made, Re- 
quests for examinations must be mailed so as to reach the Uni- 
versity Examiner not later than September 1. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 

Class “A” Schools—All graduates of class A high schools and 
preparatory schools of this state are admitted to the freshman 
class of the University. This privilege will also be granted to all 
graduates of schools accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, or by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Class “B” Schools—Graduates of these schools who present 
fifteen units of work approved by the University are admitted 
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to the freshman class. Students coming from high schools or 
preparatory schools located in another state not accredited by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, nor by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, but accredited by the state University of that 
state, may enter the University upon the same terms. For sub- 
jects accepted for admission see p. 21. 


An official statement of the student’s record, containing spe- 
cific information as to the kind and extent of work doxe, should 
be mailed to the Registrar of the University as early in the 
summer as possible and in no case later than September 1. Blank 
forms for this purpose will be furnished upon request. Diplomas 
of graduation will not be accepted in lieu of certificates. 


Students who have been previously admitted to another col- 
lege or university of equal standing will be allowed to enter 
without conditions upon presenting a certificate of honorable 
discharge, and an official statement of the work accepted for 
entrance by the institution last attended, provided it appears that 
such work is substantially equivalent to the work required for 
entrance to the University of Arkansas. 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 

French, German, Greek, Latin, or Spanish, three units, at 
least two of which must be in the same language. When a 
student is not able to meet this requirement at entrance, he may 
be allowed to take as a part of his college course, in addition 
to the language requirement for a degree, a one-year course in 
foreign language of not less than three hours a week for each 
entrance unit in which he is deficient. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business subjects. 

The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry: 


English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit, 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Physics, one unit. 


Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business subjects. 
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The following units are prescribed for the special courses 
in music: 

English, three units. 
History, one unit. 

French, German, Greek, Latin, or Spanish, three units, at 
least two of which must be in the same language. When a 
student is not able to meet this requirement at entrance, he may 
be allowed to take as a part of his college course, in addition 
to the language requirement for a degree, a one-year course in 
foreign language of not less than three hours a week for each 
entrance unit in which he is deficient. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business subjects. 
A maximum of three units in music may be used as part of the 
elective work. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The following units are prescribed for all courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education: 


English, three units. 

Social Science, one unit. 

Science and Mathematics group, two units. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 

Graduates of Class “A” high schools and preparatory schools 
of the State of Arkansas are admitted without reference to fixed 
conditions. 

A maximum of four units towards entrance will be allowed in 
vocational subjects. Students preparing to teach agriculture, 
home economics, and commercial subjects may, however, be per- 
mitted to offer seven and one-half units in vocational subjects. 

PROVISIONS AFFECTING ADVANCED STANDING 

Graduates of the Arkansas State Normal School, and of insti- 
tutions of equal standing elsewhere, who have completed at least 
two full years of normal school work after graduating from a 
fully approved four-year high school, will be admitted to junior 
standing. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
The following units are prescribed for all four-year courses*: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one and one-half units. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 


_ Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business subjects. 


*For a statement of the entrance requirements to the engineering trade 
courses, see page 116. 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The following units are prescribed for entrance to the four- 
year courses in agriculture: 
English, three units. 
Algebra and Geometry, two units (at least % unit in 
Geometry). 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


A maximum of 7% units toward entrance will be allowed 
for vocational and business subjects to students from the district 
agricultural schools and accredited Smith-Hughes high schools. 

A maximum of 4 units towards entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from other accredited 
high schools. 

Home Economics 


The following units are prescribed for the four-year course 
in home economics: 
English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 


Students from district agricultural schools, from accredited 
Smith-Hughes high schools, and other high schools offering 
courses in home economics approved by the State Supervisor, 
may offer 7%4 units in vocational and business subjects, 3% of 
which may be in business or vocational subjects other than home 
economics. 

In accredited schools other than those mentioned above, four 
units may be offered in vocational (including home economics) 
and business subjects. 


ADVANCED STANDING ALLOWED STUDENTS FROM DISTRICT 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 

Students entering from the District Agricultural Schools may 
obtain advanced standing by taking examinations in courses in 
agriculture or home economics offered in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years in the College of Agriculture, in so far as the 
student’s work in the District Agricultural School has not al- 
ready been applied as entrance credits. 


ACCREDITED SMITH-HUGHES HIGH SCHOOLS 


To be eligible for classification as an accredited Smith-Hughes 
High School, such school must be approved by the State Super- 
visor, and the agriculture or home economics taught must be 
approved by the faculty of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas. 


SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following statements indicate in a general way the prep- 
aration which is expected in the various subjects accepted for 
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admission. The number in parentheses following each subject 
indicate the minimum and maximum number of units which may 
be offered in that subject. The term unit is understood to repre- 
sent a high school or preparatory course continued through a 
school year of thirty-six weeks with five recitations of forty-five 
minutes each a week. In all laboratory work a double period of 
ninety minutes shall be equivalent to a single recitation period 
of forty-five minutes. 


ENGLISH (3-4) 


In order to secure a definite plan of study and unity of method on the 
art of the preparatory schools, the entrance requirement in English is out- 
ined below somewhat in detail, following the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 


The study of English in school has two main objects: (1) command 
of correct and clear English, written and spoken; (2) ability to read with 
accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation, 

Grammar and Composition.—The first object requires instruction in 
grammar and composition. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed 
in the secondary school; and correct spelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work during 
the four years. The principles of English composition governing punctu- 
ation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly 
mastered, and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should ex- 
tend throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises may well 
comprise letter-writing, narration, descriptioa, and easy exposition and 
argument. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the 
student’s personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than 
English, as well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruc- 
tion in language and composition should be accompanied by concerted 
effort of teachers in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of 
using good English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral 
or written. 

Literature.—The second object is sought by means of two lists of 
books, headed respectively, Reading and Study, from which may be framed 
a progressive course in literature covering four years. In connection with 
both lists, the student should be trained in reading aloud, and be en- 
encouraged to commit to memory some of the more notable passages both in 
verse and prose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further ad- 
vised to acquaint himself with the most important facts in the lives of the 
authors whose works he reads and with their place in literary history. 


List oF Books, 1920-1922 


For 1920-1922 the College Entrance Examination Board has prepared 
two lists of books, a ‘Restricted’ list and a ‘‘Comprehensive’”’ list. The 
choice of books for reading and study in the Comprehensive list is rather 
wide. Copies of this list may be secured from the publishing houses, or 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, 
New York City. It should be noted that, though the Comprehensive list 
contains a number of books by living writers, it does not include con- 
temporary novels of no permanent value. Such novels will not be accepted 
as part of the entrance requirement. The Restricted list is printed below, 
with semicolons used to set off the units. With a view to a large free- 
dom of choice, the books provided for reading are arranged in the follow- 
ing groups, from each of which at least two selections are to be made, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided under Group 1. 


A. READING 


Group I. Classics in Translation—The Old Testament, at least the 
chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, with the 
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omission, if desired, of books I-V, XV, and XVI; the Zineid. The Odyssey 
and the Aineid should be read in English translations of recognized liter- 
ary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any other group 
may be substituted. : : 

Group II. Drama.—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; As You Like 
It; Julius Caesar. As 

Group III. Prose Fiction.—Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George 
Eliot, Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Hawthorne, The House of 
Seven Gables. 7 

Group IV. Essays, ts I bah Etc,—Addison and Steele, The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers; Irving, The Sketch Book (selections covering 
about 175 pages); Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trail. 

Group V. Poetry.—Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, the Passing of Arthur; Browning, Cavalier 
Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, In- 
cident of the French Camp, Hervé Reil, Pheidippides, Last Duchess, 
Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The Italian in England, The Patriot, The 
Pied Piper, “De Gustibus’,—Instans Tyrannus; Scott, The Lady of the 
Lake; Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, and Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 


B. STUDY 

Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Macbeth or Hamlet. 

Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus; Book 1V 
of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series) with special attention to 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. 

Group III. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; 
Washington, Farewell Address; Webster, First Bunker Hill Oration; and 
Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 

Group IV. ssays—Macaulay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essays on 
Burns, with a brief selection from Burns’s Poems. 

Nore:—The reading list adopted by the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation may be substituted for the above list, subject to the approval of the 
University in each case. 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra (1).—Positive and negative numbers; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division; factoring, highest common divisor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring; fractions; equations of the first de- 
gree, in one, two or three unknowns, with numerous problems involving 
such equations; involution (omitting the binominal theorem); evolution 
(omitting cube root); graphical representations and graphical methods in 
the solution of equations of all types; pure quadratic equations; affected 
quadratic equations by the method of completing the square and by fac- 
toring, with problems involving such equations. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, 
First Course in Algebra, or its equivalent, will be accepted as a satisfac- 
tory text. 

Higher Algebra (%4-1).—A review of elementary algebra with more 
difficult problems and with some demonstrational work; theory of quad- 
ratics, simultaneous quadratics, ratio and proportion, variation, progressions 
(arithmetical, geometrical, and hearmonical, binominal theorem, and loga- 
rithms. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, Second Course in Algebra, or its equivalent 
will be accepted as a satisfactory text. One unit will be allowed for this 
course provided that the course is pursued during the fourth year, other- 
wise, only one-half unit will be allowed. 

Plane Geometry. (1).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should emphasized. 

Solid Geometry. (%4).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solution and 
demenstrations should be emphasized. 

Plane Trigonometry (14).—This should include a thorough study of 
some standard high school text, such as Harding and Turner’s Plane 
Trigonometry. The exercises requiring solutions and demonstrations should 
be emphasized. 
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HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


History 


Ancient History (44-1).—The completion of a standard text-book, with 
emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome and some attention to geo- 
graphy, will satisfy the requirements for one unit. s 

Medieval and Modern History (34-1).—The completion of a standard 
text covering the history of Europe in medieval and modern times, some 
parallel reading, and a knowledge of the geography involved, will satisfy 
the requirements for one unit. 

European History (1-%).—In place of the one unit courses in ancient 
history and medieval and modern history outlines above, two units of credit 
will be given for courses in European development based on texts like Rob- 
inson and Breasted, and Robinson and Beard. 

English History (%4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used. Constitutional points should receive attention, and easily accessible 
documents should receive careful study. 

American History (4-1).—An advanced high school text should be used 
and the subject should be taken preferably in the senior year. Current 
newspapers and magazines should be assigned as collateral reading. 


SocraL SCIENCES 


Community Civics and Vocations (34-1).—The aim of the course should 
be to help the child to know his community—not merely a group of facts 
about it, but the meaning of his community life, what it does for him, and 
how it does it, what the community has a right to expect from him, and 
how he may fulfill his obligations. This course should include a thorough 
study of some standard text, such as Hughes’ Community Civics. If it is 
desired, a part of the time may be spent studying such a text as Gowin and 
Wheatley’s Occupations. 

Elementary Economics (%).—In the study of economics it is desirable 
to avoid two extremes, abstract theory on one hand, and controversial 
questions, such as the tariff, trusts, and trade unions, on the other hand. 
Emphasis should be placed on the historical and descriptive matter, especial- 
ly relating to the economic development of England and the United 
States, Some good elementary text-book should be mastered and a reason- 
able amount of collateral reading required, 

Elementary Sociology (4).—Concrete facts and problems, particularly 
of the social groups with which pupils are most Parlier; such as the 
neighborhood, the local community, the play gang of adoelscents, and the 
family, should be stressed. 

ivil Government (%4).—This should be a study of our government, 
national, state, and local, as it is organized and actually operated today. 
The instruction should aim to impart information essential to intelligent 
active citizenship, such as the division of the government into departments, 
their organization and functions; the methods of nominating, electing, and 
appointing men to office; of framing and amending constitutions, city 
charters, and statutes; of drawing grand and petit juries and the duty of 
the citizen to serve on them; the distinction between common law, state 
law, and constitutional law; between equity, civil, and criminal cases. 

Commercial Geography (%4).—This describes and seeks to explain the 
commerce of today. The work should cover the ways in which commerce 
depends on nature and on man, the development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a detailed study of the several commercial 
regions of the world, with reference to resources, industries, transportation 
facilities, and commerce. It should be based on the text-book supplemented 
by map work and assigned readings. 


LANGUAGES 
LATIN 


Latin Grammar (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Latin Grammar, such as Bennett, Hale-Buck, or 
Allen and Greenough, revised edition. Proficiency is particularly desired 
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in the following subjects: the analysis of the verb forms, the rules of syn- 
tax, and the principal parts of the irregular verbs. 

Caesar (34-1).—First four books or selections from the seven books 
equivalent to four. The student is expected to be familiar with the life of 
Caesar and an account of his wars. ’ is 

Cicero (%4-1).—Any four orations from the following list: Against 
Catiline, Poet Archias, Ligarius, Marcellus, Manillian Law (to count as 
two orations), the fourteenth Philippic. The student should also be familiar 
with the life of Cicero. 

Vergil (34-1).—Six books of the #Eneid. The student should be fa- 
miliar with the life of Vergil and an account of his times and writings. A 
correct rythmical reading of the text is to be encouraged. 


GREEK 


Greek Grammar (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Greek Grammar, such as White’s First Greek 
Book, with translation from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis (1-2).—Four books, accompanied by work in 
grammar and composition. 

GERMAN 


German Grammar (1).—The student should know the rudiments of 
grammar, be able to read prose at sight, and to translate simple English 
sentences into German. 

Advanced German (1-3).—The student should be able to read modern 
German prose and poctry at sight and to translate easy English narrative 
into German. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Riehl, Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller will be 
expected. 

FRENCH 


French Grammar (1).—The student should be familiar with elementary 
French grammar, with special attention to the irregular verbs. He should 
be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple English sen- 
tences into French. 

Advanced French (1-3).—The student should be able to read stand- 
ard French prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narra- 
tive into French. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Hugo will 
be expected. 

SPANISH 


Spanish Grammar (1).—The student should be familiar with elemen- 
tary Spanish grammar and should be able to read easy prose and to 
translate simple English sentences into Spanish. 

Advanced Spanish (1-3).—The student should be able to read stand- 
ard Spanish prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 
rative into Spanish. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


All of the courses in natural science should include at least two 80-min- 
ute periods of laboratory work per week, 

General Science (%4-1).—The course should consist of an elementary 
study of the applications of science to the affairs of everyday life. Such 
topics as atmosphere and the weather, house-heating and ventilation, foods, 
water supply, hygiene, and disease preventions are Tynes of the topics 
which should make up the course. It is not intended that the course 
should be organized as the special science, and it should not be organ- 
ized with the idea of preparing students for work in the special sci- 
ences. The justification of the course must be in terms of its own in- 
trinsic value as a training for life. This point of view is expressed in 
most of the late textbooks on general science, 

Phystology (%4-1).—This should include a thorough study of some 
standard high school text with note-books, drawings, individual laboratory 
instructions, and demonstration work. 

Physical Geography (14-1).—A thorough study of any standard high 
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school text supplemented by laboratory exercises will satisfy the require- 
ments. 

Physics (%4-1).—This should include a study of at least four of the 
following topics: mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, sound, heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, based on some standard high school text and 
supplemented by laboratory exercises. 

Chemistry (4-1).—The full year’s work should include a study of both 
the metals and non-metals with laboratory experiments to illustrate the 
common chemical laws and the more simple chemical reactions. 

Biology (%4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high school text 
supplemented by laboratory exercises will satisfy this requirement. 

Botany (%4-1).—The course should follow as closely as possible the na- 
ture and work of plants during the changing seasons of the year. The 
major portion of the work should be with living plants, naming the common 
plants of the neighborhood, both cultivated and native, and studying plant 
parts from seed to maturity. 

Zoology (%4-1).—Animals should be studied as living units in their re- 
lation to one another and their environments. This study should include 
developmental stages as well as the adult stage. The aim of the teacher 
should be to foster a love for animate nature and to develop accuracy in 
observation and description. 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


AGRICULTURE 


Plant Production (14-4).—This work should include the study of farm 
crops, seed selection, soils and soil fertility, diseases and insects. 

Animal Production (%4-4).—This includes the study of history of 
breeds, feeding, breeding, judging, live stock production, and marketing, 
and diseases. 

Dairying (%4-2).—Farm dairying, Babcock-testing, butter-making and 
record keeping. 

General Horticulture (%%4-2).—Plant propagation, principles of fruit 
growing, vegetable gardening, diseases and insects. 

Farm Mechanics, Rural Engineering (34-4),—This work should include 
farm shop work (both wood and forge), drawing, farm machinery, farm 
motors, farm drainage and farm buildings. Work should be especially ap- 
plicable to farm practice. 

Farm Management, Rural Economics (%4-1).—Farm accounting, pro- 
ject accounting, organization and marketing. 


BusINness SuBJECTS 


Commercial Arithmetic (4).—This should include a thorough study of 
some standard high school text such as Millis and Stone or Beeman and 
Smith, and should be studied during the third or fourth year, otherwise no 
credit will be allowed. 

Business Law (34).—-Text-book supplemented by study of a few typical 
cases, and practice in drawing up ordinary legal papers, such as bills, notes, 
checks, etc. 

Elementary Bookkeeping (1).—A text-book should be employed with 
exercises so arranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same work, 
and no credit should be allowed unless the work is done neatly, accurately, 
and at a satisfactory rate of speed. It is suggested that double periods 
be provided, and all work be done in class under the eye of the instructor. 
The set used should include the journal, cash book, sales book, ledger, 
check book, bank pass book, and trial balance book. 

Advanced Bookkeeping and Business Practice (1).—Thorough drill on 
standard business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, and notes, also on 
the use and meaning of business symbols and abbreviations. The student 
should become acquainted with the bill and invoice book, and loose leaf and 
youcher systems of bookkeeping. Each student should carry on a business 
of his own, first as an individual, then as a partnership, and finally as a 
corporation. Credit on this course should mean that the student lacks only 
age and actual business experience to become a competent bookkeeper. 

Typewriting (4-1).—The student should have a complete mastery of 
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the keyboard by the “touch method.” The minimum speed at the end of 
a year should be at least forty words per minute. Thorough training should 
also be given in care of the machine, in modern methods of manifolding, 
and in filing papers. One unit will be allowed for five periods of ninety 
minutes each per week for thirty-six weeks. 

Stenography (1-2).—The student should haye a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of the system of shorthand studied, the word- 
signs and contractions, and the elements of phrasing. The minimum speed 
at the end of the first year should be sixty-five words per minute on cor- 
respondence dictation and fifty-five words per minute on general matter. 
Accuracy in reading shorthand notes is essential. To receive full credit 
at least two of the five periods per week must be double periods of ninety 


minutes each. 
Fine Arts 


Music (%4-2).—Credit will be granted in music to students from high 
schools whose music instructors are licensed, and whose courses are out- 
lined by the State Music Teachers’ Association. A year’s work shall count 
as one-half unit, that is, a maximum of two entrance units shall be granted 
to students taking four years’ work in music in the high school. 

Art and Drawing (34-2).—One unit will be allowed for five periods of 
ninety minutes each per week for thirty-six weeks. 


Home Economics 


Foods (%4-3).—Should include the study of food stuffs and the prin- 
ciples of cooking; the preparation and service of meals; the proper food 
for children, adults, aged, and sick; cost of food; care of the food in the 
home. Laboratory and recitations. 

Clothing (%4-3).—Types of materials best suited to articles or garments 
being made; skill in the different sewing processes, construction of gar- 
ments and dresses; renovation of materials; cost of clothing; hygiene of 
dress; millinery. 

Home Making (14-1%).—Care and sanitation of the home, house plan- 
ning, furnishing, home management, home care of the sick, care of chil- 

ren. 
_ Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit. 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Shop Work (4-4).—Credits will be allowed as follows: Two units in 
joinery, wood turning, and cabinet making; %4 unit in pattern making; 
unit forging; %4 unit foundry; % to 2 units machine shop; % to 2 units 
printing; % unit for sheet metal work; %4 unit for electric wiring; 1 to 2 
units for auto shop work. 

Mechanical Drawing (%4-4).—% to 2 units will be allowed for me- 
chanical drawing; %4 to 2 units for machine drawing; % to 2 units for ar- 
chitectural drawing; %4 to 2 units for sheet metal drawing. 

_ Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit. 
NorMAL TRAINING SuBJECTS 


Psychology (4-1).—The chief emphasis should be upon imstinctive ten- 
dencies, habit formation, memory, association, economy of learning, the 
affective life, and the thought processes. Both general and educational 
psychology, forming the basis of the specific courses in educational theory 
and practice, should be stressed. The course should be based on some 
standard text such as Colyin and Bagley, or LaRue, correlated with sup- 
plementary readings. : 

Classroom Management (%4-1).—A discussion of classroom organiza- 
tion, classroom routine, the daily program, etc., should be followed by an 
analysis of the principal types of teaching, technique of instruction, as- 
signments, teaching how to study, and the art of questioning. Standard 
text such as Strayer, or Sears, or Bagley, together with abundant supple- 
mentary material, should be mastered. 

Special Methods, Observation, and Practice (%4-1).—Practice teaching 
should be preceded by systematic observation of classroom work. During 
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the term in which the student undertakes practice teaching, it should be 
the dominating feature of the student's work For the work in special 
methods some standard text such as Freeland, or Kendall and Mirick, or 
Betts should be studied. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS OF ARKANSAS 


(Correct to June 15, 1920. Beginning with the school year 
1920-21, the State Board of Education inaugurated a new system 
of classification of the high schools of Arkansas. Under this 
new plan most of the high schools now in Class “A” list will be 
rated as Class “B” schools). 

GEASS “A” 
Four-year high schools accredited in fifteen or more units: 


Arkadelphia Helena 
Ashdown Hope 
Augusta lfot Springs 
Batesville Jonesboro 
Bentonville Junction City 
Berryville Lake Village 
Blytheville Leslie 
Booneville Lewisville 
Brinkley Little Rock 
Camden Lonoke 
Carlisle Magnolia 
Clarendon Malvern 
Clarksville Mammoth Springs 
Conway Mansfield 
Corning Marianna 
Cotton Plant Marshall 
Crescent College Marvell 
(Eureka Springs, Ark). Mena 
Crossett Monticello 
De Queen Morrilton 
Dermott Mountain Home College 
Dierks Nashville 
Earle Newport 
El Dorado North Little Rock 
England Osceola 
Eudora Ozark 
Eureka Springs Paragould 
Fayetteville Paris 
Forest City Parkin 
Fordyce Piggott 
Fort Smith Pine Bluff 
Gravette Portland 
Greenwood Prairie Grove 
Hamburg Prescott 
Harrisburg Rogers 
Harrison Russellville 


Hazen Searcy 
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Siloam Springs Van Buren 
Springdale Waldron 
Stamps Walnut Ridge 
Stuttgart Warren 
Texarkana Wilmar 
Thorton Wynne 


First District Agricultural High School, Jonesboro. 
Second District Agricultural High School, Russellville. 
Third District Agricultural High School, Magnolia. 
Fourth District Agricultural High School, Monticello. 


GLASS, 6B? 


Three-year high schools accredited in thirteen or more units 
and four-year high schools accredited in thirteen to fifteen units: 


Beauxite Lockesburg 
Bearden Magazine 
Benton Marked Tree 
Cabot McCrory 
Columbus McGehee 
Cotter Moro 
Danville Murfreesboro 
Dardanelle Newark 
Des Arc Rison 
De Valls Bluff Roe 
Foreman Sulphur Rock 
Benny Sutton 
d 

Ganae Vanndale 
Hartford Waldo 
Heber Springs Washington 
Sloan-Hendrix Academy West Helena 

(Imboden, Ark). Wilmot 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


A person of mature age, who is not a candidate for a degree, 
may be admitted as a special student under terms prescribed by 
the individual colleges. A special student is not required to 
meet the regular entrance requirements, but must satisfy the 
dean of the college in which he wishes to enroll that he is 
capable of carrying college work. In addition, each application 
must have the endorsement of the instructor whose work the 
applicant desires to take. 

Admission as a “Special” does not exempt the student from 
Military Art in the case of men students, or from Physical 
Education in the case of women students. 

College of Arts and Sciences. Applicants for enrollment as 
special students must be at least twenty years of age, except 
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that in the Department of Fine Arts applicants may be admitted 
at the age of eighteen. 

College of Education. Applicants for enrollment as special 
students must be at least twenty years of age. 

College of Engineering. Applicants for enrollment as special 
students must be at least eighteen years of age, except that in 
the trade courses applicants may be admitted at the age of sixteen. 

College of Agriculture. Applicants for enrollment as special 
students must be at least eighteen years of age, except that in 
the short course applicants may be admitted at the age of six- 
teen. All applicants must have had at least two years of prac- 
tical farm experience. 

Special students are subject to the same regulations as other 
undergraduate students. They may become candidates for a 
degree by complying with the necessary regulations. No person 
will be permitted to register as a special student for more than 
one year without the permission of the dean of the college 
concerned, 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students presenting transcripts of credits from institutions of 
recognized standing may receive credit without discount to the 
extent that the subjects offered for advanced standing may be 
counted in fulfilling the requirements for a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In no case may an undergradute student re- 
ceive credit for more than three full years’ work. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to revise an account of advanced standing 
after a student has been in residence a year. 

Transcripts of credits from institutions not of recognized 
standing may be dealt with in one of two ways, at the discretion 
of the University Examiner. (1) A student presenting a tran- 
script may be given a certain amount of provisional credit which 
he may hold free from qualifications, after he has completed in 
the University of Arkansas further work in those subjects for 
which he is asking advanced credit. (2) Such a transcript may 
be refused altogether, in which case the transcript is held merely 
as evidence that the student has studied the subject, and is 
entitled to make application for an examination for advanced 
standing. No student shall be admitted to examination for ad- 
vanced standing in any subject unless he can present documentary 
evidence that he has at some time studied that subject. An 
application for advanced standing by examination must be made 
within six weeks after the student first enters the University. 

All transcripts of credits should be sent to the University 
Examiner before the opening of the term in which the student 
expects to enter, or should be presented to the Examiner imme- 
diately upon the student’s arrival. 

Only officially signed transcripts will be accepted for evalua- 
tion. They should include a complete record of the courses 
pursued, with the number of weeks and hours a week spent upon 
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each subject. If occasion arises, the Examiner may have the right 
to demand that a catalog of the years covered by the transcript 
be also presented. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 


A student seeking admission to graduate standing must have 
completed an undergraduate course of four years, or its equiva- 
lent, at the University of Arkansas, or at some other college or 
university of equal standing. Such a student should present an 
official transcript of his complete undergraduate record to the 
University Examiner, who will forward his name to the Senate 
Committee on Graduate Study with recommendation that he be 
admitted to graduate standing, or be not admitted as his record 
may seem to justify.- Before a student may become a candidate 
for an advanced degree, his petition must have the approval of 
the Senate Committee on Graduate Standing and of the dean of 
the college in which he expects to study. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 
BENEFICIARY APPOINTMENTS 


The state law provides that one thousand students residing 
within the state may receive beneficiary appointments entitling 
them to free tuition. These appointments are apportioned to 
the various counties according to population, and are obtained 
from the county judge. Those who are unable to obtain ap- 
pointments from the county judge may receive them from the 
President of the University until the number of one thousand 
is reached. 

FEES 


All fees must be paid in advance to the Auditor at the begin- 
ning of each term. No student will be allowed to attend 
classes until his fees are paid. 

Matriculation, student activities, and library fee : 

(paid) by all students) ‘per term==------— $ 8.00 
Tuition fee (paid by all non-resident students 

and by others who do not hold beneficiary 


appointments) per térmas=oee ena ce cee eee 10.00 
Dormitory fee (paid yearly by all students living 

in\ the, dormitGries)-—“=__S=-=o soe ee ee 5.00 
Diploma fee (payable at graduation) ~-._-_________________ 10.00 
Certificate fee (payable at graduation) ------_____________ 5.00 


A laboratory deposit is required of all students pursuing lab- 
oratory courses. Students who break or destroy apparatus or 
equipment in the laboratories will be required to pay the cost of 
same. 

The amounts of laboratory fees, fees for music, etc., are given 
under the proper courses. 
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EXPENSES 


The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 
attending the University for a year. 

Low Moderate Liberal 

Board, Laundry, Heat and Light------ $290 $325 


Books, Instruments and Other Supplies 40 50 55 
Othenmsbixpensesi os etenes ones een ee 50 60 100 
Matriculation fee and Student Activities 

fee pene ee ee oh one ae 24 24 24 


$404 $459 $579 
BOARD AND ROOM 

The men’s dormitories provide accommodation for about two 
hundred and fifty students. The rooms are furnished with 
beds, springs, mattresses, chairs and tables. A charge of $5.00 
per year for each occupant is made. The recreation rooms and 
parlors in Hill Hall have been reconstructed, refurnished, and 
made very attractive. A large store room for the men’s dor- 
mitories has also been built. Board, heat, light, and laundry 
are provided at cost, which is about $30.00 per month. 

The women’s dormitory provides accommodation for about one 
hundred. For rooms, furnished except for linen, towels and bed- 
ding, a charge of $5.00 per each occupant is made. The cost of 
board at the women’s dormitory is about $30.00 per month. 

Reservations for rooms in any of the dormitories should be 
sent to the Auditor of the University not later than September 
1. No reservation will be made unless the dormitory fee of 
$5.00 has been paid. 

Lodging in private homes near the University may also be 
had at reasonable rates. Boarding places, other than the dor- 
mitories, must be selected from a list approved by the University 
authorities, and may not be changed except by the consent of 
the Dean of Women, or of the President. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF SUPPORT 

The University Young Men’s Christian Association maintains 
an Employment Bureau for the purpose of placing worthy 
students in positions which may enable them to support them- 
selves wholly or in part. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
CONVOCATION 
Convocation exercises for the faculty and students are held in 
the auditorium on the first floor of University Hall at the 
call of the President. The programs consist of addresses and 
lectures by men in public life, discussions of University affairs 
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and problems, and musical numbers. Attendance at convocation 
exercises is required of all freshmen and sophomores. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 

The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental and 
physical development. Their mission is to befriend and help 
those who need friends and help, to apply Christian principles to 
college life, to train for aggressive religious work—in short, to 
prepare men and women to go out from the University to be- 
come religious, as well as business, social, and intellectual leaders. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association holds religious meet- 
ings for young men Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association holds religious meet- 
ings for women Sunday mornings and Thursday evenings. A 
series of special evangelistic meetings is held once each year. 

A most helpful feature of the work of the association is in 
the interest displayed in new students at the opening of the 
college year. Students are assisted in securing desirable rooms 
and boarding places. A bureau of information is conducted for 
the benefit of all students who need assistance. Each association 
employs a general secretary who gives full time to the work. 

The University authorities are in hearty sympathy with the 
eee menstcne and do everything in their power to aid in the work 
of both. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE 


The University holds annual debates with other collegiate 
institutions, each school being represented by one team on the 
affirmative side of the question and one team on the negative. 
The debates are held usually during the second week of April. 
Each member of the intercollegiate debating team is awarded 
an “A” to be worn on a fob or pin in recognition of his services, 
and is allowed four term hours of credit towards a degree (see 
page 62, English 541). 


ATHLETICS 


The Athletic Board of Control, composed of four members of 
the faculty and three students, has general charge of athletics. 
The Director of Athletics, assisted by special coaches for foot 
ball and baseball, has the immediate supervision of all athletic 
activities for men students. The director of physical training for 
women teaches the courses offered to women. 

The University is a member of the Southwest Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, and as such is governed by the rules of the 
Conference in all intercollegiate athletic contests. Some of the 
more important rules of eligibility are: 

No student shall participate in any intercollegiate athletics 
until one year from the date of his registration in the institution 
which he represents. 

2. No person not an amateur shall be allowed to represent 
any member of the Conference in any athletic contest. 

3. A student transferring from one institution of collegiate 
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rank to another shall not be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics until he has been a student for one year in the institution 
to which he transfers. 


4. No person shall be permitted to participate in intercol- 
legiate athletics who is not a student in good and regular stand- 
ing, who is not taking at least the minimum amount of work 
prescribed in the regular course of study in his institution, and 
who is not making a passing grade in at least two-thirds of the 
normal amount of work prescribed. 


5. No student shall be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics, who, during his last semester in attendance, failed to 
pass two-thirds of the normal work for his course. 


6. Ifaman be dropped from an institution of the Conference 
on account of scholastic deficiency, he shall not be eligible to 
compete in athletics until he shall have completed one full year’s 
work, passing two-thirds of the work taken. 


ORGANIZATIONS AUXILIARY TO COURSES OF STUDY 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, University of 
Arkansas Branch, meets regularly on Tuesdays throughout the 
school year, for the presentation of original papers and for dis- 
cussion of the regular Institute transactions of which advance 
copies are received. All students interested in electrical engin- 
eering are eligible to membership. 


The American Association of Engineers, University of Ar- 
kansas Chapter, meets monthly. The purpose of the Association 
is to promote the interests of the Engineering profession, to make 
it more useful in public affairs, and to aid its members in secur- 
ing employment, 

The University Society of Civil Engineers meets regularly on 
Tuesdays throughout the school year for the presentation of or- 
iginal papers and the discussion of current technical literature. 
The object of the Society is to provide practice in public speaking 
for its members. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, University of 
Arkansas Student Section, meets regularly on the second and 
fourth Mondays of the month, during the school year. The 
meetings are devoted to the presentation of original papers and 
discussion of papers selected from those regularly presented 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of which 
advance copies are received. Occasionally a lecture by some 
prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 


The Agricultural Club meets weekly to discuss topics of prac- 
tical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and current 
topics of general interest. Occasional lectures by experts in 
agriculture take the place of the regular programs. 


The Home Economics Club is an organization of students who 
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desire to promote the standards and ideals of Home Economics, 
and who wish to create a basis for wholesome social develop- 
ment. 

The Pre-Medical Club is composed of students who are plan- 
ning to take up the study of medicine. The object of the club is 
to aid these students in arranging their course of study and to 
give them an opportunity of hearing lectures on medical subjects. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 
The Garland-Lee, and Periclean societies for men meet Sat- 
urday evenings to render programs consisting of prepared and 
extemporaneous debates, speeches, and readings. The Sapphic 
society for women meets Saturday evenings. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 


The Black Friars meet on alternate Tuesdays for the study 
of plays, classic and current, and for general information in 
matters pertaining to the drama and to the theater. Two plays 
are produced each year. Membership in the society is limited 


to twenty-five. 
GLEE CLUB 


The Glee Club is open to all men students. Membership is 
determined by competition. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Tau Kappa Alpha is restricted to intercollegiate orators and 
debaters. The aim of the organization is to encourage and 
reward meritorious effort in public speaking. 

Tau Beta Pi is restricted to engineering students. The object 
of the organization is to encourage scholarship and to foster 
liberal culture among engineering students. Eligibility to mem- 
bership is based upon high scholarship and character. 

Skull and Torch is restricted to juniors and seniors in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education who 
are candidates for a degree. Eligibility to membership is based 
upon high scholarship and personal character. 

Pi Kappa is an honorary sorority for young women interested 
in journalism. Election to Pi Kappa comes as a reward for 
consistent and efficient work on University publications, 

Phi Alpha Tau is a national honorary dramatic fraternity and 
eligibility to membership is based on efficient work in the field 
of dramatic art. 


Alpha Zeta is restricted to upperclassmen in the College of 
Agriculture. Eligibility to membership is based upon high 
scholarship and character. 

Pi Delta Epsilon is restricted to upperclassmen. The purpose 
of the organization is to promote the interest of college journal- 
ism by making membership conditional upon faithful and effi- 
cient service on college publications. 

Scabbard and Blade is restricted to cadet officers. Eligibility 
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to membership is based upon efficiency, personal character and 
influence, and interest in military affairs. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of the University of Arkansas on 
June 16, 1919, adopted a new constitution which extended its 
membership to include all ex-students in good standing who 
were regularly enrolled in the University for one year. The 
association meets annually on Monday of Commencement week. 
Dr. A. M. Harding, Director of General Extension, is serving 
as general secretary, with the assistance of an office secretary 
provided by the association. The alumni bulletin is published 
under the direction of the general secretary. 

Branch associations have been organized in Little Rock, Fort 
Smith, and Jonesboro. Plans have been made for similar units 
in other parts of Arkansas and in other states. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Arkansas Traveler is devoted to current events and mat- 
ters of interest to the University as a whole. 

The Razorback is published annually by the junior class. It 
contains pictures of individuals, classes, and organizations and 
seryes as a history of the school year. 

The Arkansas Engineer is issued monthly by the students of 
the College of Engineering. 


HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND PRIZES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Women’s Clubs Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two annual scholarships, one for men 
and one for women. Appointment to the scholarships is de- 
termined by competitive examinations held in June of each 
year by the county examiner or county superintendent under the 
direction of University authorities. Candidates must stand ex- 
amination in fifteen units of high school work including those 
units prescribed for entrance to the University. Persons who 
wish to take the examinations should notify the University 
Examiner before May 1 so that examinations in the desired 
subjects may be forwarded to the examiner or superintendent in 
good season. Graduates of the high schools of Little Rock, 
Fort Smith, Helena, Texarkana, Pine Bluff, and Hot Springs, 
are not eligible. The scholarships pay approximately $150 each. 

Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarship. The Daughters of 
the Confederacy of Arkansas have provided one scholarship. 

Elks’ Scholarship. The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has provided a scholarship to be awarded by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Mrs. Edwin Bevens, Helena, Arkansas. 

University Scholarships. The Board of Trustees has provided 
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one scholarship annually to be awarded to the honor graduate of 
each fully accredited public high school within the state. In 
case a particular high school does not select any member of the 
graduating class as the honor graduate, the scholarship shall be 
awarded to the student who has made the highest average in his 
studies for the entire high school course. The scholarship 
grants exemption from the payment of matriculation, student 
activities, and library fees. 
HONORS 


By a system of departmental, class, and graduation honors, 
the niversity gives official recognition of attainments in schol- 
arship. 

Departmental Honors. To be eligible for departmental honors, 
a student must have passed in at least twenty-seven term hours 
in the particular department with a grade of “A.” From the 
students who are eligible for honors in a department, the teach- 
ing force of that department shall select the first and second. 
As a basis for this selection, all of the work done in the depart- 
ment, and general class standing, if necessary, shall be considered. 

Class Honors. Any student who passes in at least twenty-four 
hours of collegiate work, receives a grade of “A” in not less 
than eighteen hours, and ranks not less than “C”’ in any course 
shall receive class honors. 

Honors at Graduation, Any student who makes class honors 
in both his junior and senior years shall be termed an honor 
graduate. 

All honors shall be published at commencement, and in the 
catalog for the following year. 

All students who are honor graduates shall have the fact 
noted in their diplomas. 


PRIZES 


William Jennings Bryan Prize. The Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan has given to the University the sum of $250, the interest 
on which is offered annually as a prize for the best essay on 
some topic relating to the problems of government. The contest 
is open to juniors and seniors. Further information may be 
obtained from the professor of economics and sociology. 

Troy W. and Jessie Lewis Economic Essay Prize. Mr. Troy 
W. Lewis, of Little Rock, offers annually a prize of $10.00 to 
that member of the senior class who writes and submits the best 
essay On some economic subject. Further information may be 
obtained from the professor of economics and sociology. 

Cht Omega Prize. The Chi Omega sorority offers at each 
institution at which it has a chapter an annual prize of $15.00 
for the best essay on some topic connected with the study of 
sociology. The contest is open to all women of the University 
who are pursuing courses in economics or sociology. 


Brough Debating Medal. Ex-Governor Charles Hillman 
Brough, formerly head of the Department of Economics and 
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Sociology at the University, offers a medal of the value of $20.00, 
or a cash prize of $20.00, for excellence in debate, to be contested 
for by two representatives of each of the literary societies. Under 
the conditions of the award, two debates must be held during 
the year, one formal, in which the speeches are prepared, valued 
at sixty per cent, and one informal, in which the speeches are 
extemporaneous, valued at forty per cent. These debates are 
designed to train students in the art of forensic speaking and to 
promote a friendly rivalry between the literary societies. 


Arkansas Engineering Society Prize. The Arkansas Engin- 
eering Society offers a prize, the value of which does not exceed 
$25.00, for the best thesis submitted by a member of the senior 
class in the College of Engineering. 


Science Club Prize. The Science Club of the University offers 
a prize of a medal, or of scientific books or apparatus .of like 
value, to a member of the senior class upon the basis of his 
grades in science courses pursued in residence at the University 
up to the beginning of the last term of his senior year. 


To be eligible a student must have at least eight term hours 
of credit in three of the five following fundamental sciences: 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, and zoology; he must 
show a total of not less than one hundred term credit hours in 
science, which must be chosen from the following subjects or 
groups: astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics, 
physics, zoology, bacteriology, entomology and plant pathology, 
psychology, home economics, civil engineering, electrical engin- 
eering, mechanical engineering, agronomy and horticulture, animal 
husbandry and veterinary science. 

In making this award the student's average in each subject is 
to be determined and the final average is to be the average of all 
sciences taken. All science courses taken by the student must 
be included. 

The award shall be made by a committee, appointed by the 
president of the Science Club, composed of a representative from 
each of the colleges of the University. The successful candidate 
Faust be chosen from the three students standing highest on the 
ist. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Each student at the time of registration is given a copy of the 
rules and regulations for undergraduate students for the observ- 
ance of which he will be held strictly responsible. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of the State and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as ex-officio 
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members, and seven other members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of six years. 

The administration of the University is vested in the President, 
the University Council, the University Senate, and the faculties 
and deans of the various colleges. 

The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the deans 
of the several colleges, and four other members, appointed by 
the President. The Council is the central executive body of the 
University and is advisory to the President. 

The University Senate is composed of the President, the 
Registrar, the deans, and all heads of departments and full pro- 
fessors. The Senate is the general legislative body of the 
University. 

The faculty of each college within the University has juris- 
diction, subject to higher University authority, over all matters 
that concern exclusively that college. 

The dean of each college is responsible for the carrying out of 
all University regulations within his college. The Dean of 
Women acts as an advisor to women undergraduate students and 
is charged with the general care and conduct of these students. 


DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursual of their 
studies and regular in their attendance at class. Those who 
fail to meet these requirements will be requested to withdraw. 

Students are required to attend all meetings and examinations 
of courses for which they are registered. For each eleven credit 
hour absence the student,shall be required to complete one extra 
hour for graduation. 

Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other organi- 
zations which leave the University on official work, and absences 
of individuals who are permitted by the president to leave the 
University on official business pertaining to the University, or 
some organization thereof, shall count at half rate, provided 
the coach, manager, or other person in charge files with the 
Registrar, before leaving the University, a certificate, upon a 
form prescribed by the University, for each student who pro- 
poses to make the trip. 

Absences of one full day or more, due to sickness of the 
student, or of a member of his immediate family, or to death in 
the student’s immediate family, shall count at half rate, pro- 
vided the student files in the office of the Registrar, not later 
than one week after his return to classes, upon a form prescribed 
by the University, a statement of the cause of his absence veri- 
fied by the certificate of the attending physician. Such certifi- 
cate forms may be obtained from the office of the Registrar. 

Students incurring absences in accordance with the above regu- 
lations may have the privilege of making up the lost recitations, 
as evidenced by turning in written work, or in some other manner 
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satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When such lost recita- 
tions have been made up, the remaining absences shall be re- 
moved. Applications for the privilege of making up absences 
must be made to the Registrar within one week from the time of 
return to the University. 

Each absence on the first day of any term, or on the day 
preceding or following any holiday, shall count as four, unless 
the student shall file with the Registrar a statement showing 
that such absence was caused by illness, death in the family, or 
some other cause which the Registrar may deem adequate. 

The Registrar shall, at any time he may deem advisable, report 
to the Committee on Attendance and Discipline any student who 
absents himself from his University duties without good reason. 

A student who is absent from an examination must explain 
his absence to the University Examiner within a time set by the 
Examiner. Failing to do so, he will be given a grade of “F” 
in the course. 

In accordance with state law, all students, members of the 
faculty, and employees of the University are required to present 
certificates of successful vaccination. Students who fail to 
present certificates will not be allowed to attend classes, 


REGISTRATION 


Students are required to matriculate and classify before the 
beginning of each term. Those who enter a course late will be 
held accountable for all work of the course previous to their 
entrance, 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


A student in his first term at the University, unless he is 
registered in a class higher than the freshman, shall not be per- 
mitted to carry a greater number of hours than the normal 
number required in his course, provided that the dean of the 
college concerned may at his discretion allow such student to 
carry one hour more than the maximum prescribed. Students 
who have done work of an exceptionally high grade in the high 
school may be exempted from the operation of this rule by per- 
mission of the dean of the college concerned. 

A freshman student who enters conditionally shall not be 
allowed to carry more than the normal number of hours re- 
quired in his course. In computing this there shall be reckoned 
the work that he is doing to make up entrance conditions, 

A student who has failed in any subject (not including physical 
education and military art) in any term shall not be allowed the 
mext following term to carry more than the normal number of 
hours required in his course. 

The dean of the college in which a student is enrolled may at 
his discretion limit the number of hours that the student shall be 
allowed to carry. 

A student may enroll in two classes when a conflict occurs 
only by permission of the dean of the college and of the heads 
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of the departments concerned. In no such case shall a student be 
allowed to lose more than one-third of the time devoted to reci- 
tation in either class. The student shall be charged with al! 
absences incurred through such conflict. 


COURSE SYMBOLS 


The numbers of courses which are taken to remedy entrance 
deficiencies contain two digits only, the first of which shows the 
number of hours of credit per week and the second distinguishes 
the course. 

The numbers of the regular college courses contain three 
digits: the first indicates the college year, the second, the number 
of hours of credit per week; the third, the particular course. 

These numbers are distributed as follows: 

101 to 199—Courses which are open to freshmen, 

201 to 299—Courses which are required of sophomores in one 
or more of the colleges, or elective for sophomores, 
juniors or seniors. 

301 to 399—Courses which are required of juniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for juniors and 
seniors. 

401 to 499—Courses which are required of seniors inone or more 
of the colleges, or elective for seniors. 

501 up —Open electives for sophomores, juniors and seniors, 

Courses with double or triple numbers, as English 131 (132) 
(133) run through two or three terms, respectively, and credit 
will not be allowed until the final term’s work is completed. 

Courses indicated by a star (*) may be elected by graduate 
students for credit towards an advanced degree. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of term credit hours allowed in each course is 
identical with the number of hours per week spent upon that 
course except that in the laboratory, shop, or field work two to 
three hours will be considered equivalent to one hour of lecture 


or recitation. 
GRADING AND EXAMINATIONS 


The following grading system went into effect September 1, 
1916: A, B, C, D (passing grades), E (conditional failure), 
F (absolute failure). A student receiving a grade of “E” may 
remove it by an examination. A student receiving a grade of 
“F” shall not receive credit for the course except by repeating 
it in class. A student receiving a grade of “D” in any subject 
shall have an opportunity to raise this grade by passing an 
examination. Should he elect to take such examination, the 
grade made upon the examination shall become a part of his 
permanent record in place of the first grade made. 

Examinations to raise the grade “D,” or to remove the grade 
“E,” shall be given on Monday and Tuesday of registration week 
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in the student’s next succeeding college year. In the case of 
seniors applying for graduation, a re-examination either to 
remove the grade “E” or to raise the grade “D” may be given 
in the same year prior to commencement at a time set by the 
Examiner. 

Seniors applying for graduation and carrying the requisite 
work to entitle them to graduation, may, upon the recommen- 
dation of the instructors concerned, be excused from final ex- 
aminations in each course in which their grade is as high as 
“B.” Notices of exemption are sent by the Examiner near the 
end of the term. 

If for any reason a student drops a course after the sixth 
week of the term, and if the student’s work during the time 
that he attended the course was below the grade of “D,” there 
shall be entered on his record a grade of “F” in that course; if 
“D” or above, he shall be marked “Excused” in that course. 

In a “model” class (one in which all qualities of work are 
represented), the following scale of percentages in the different 
grades may be taken as an approximate: 

A, not more than ten per cent; 

B, not more than twenty per cent; 

C, from forty to fifty per cent; 

D, approximately twenty per cent; 

E and F combined, not more than ten per cent. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

In all divisions of the University except the College of Arts 
and Sciences, no student shall be graduated who has a failing 
grade on his record which has not been satisfactorily repeated in 
class, removed by examination, or excused by the faculty of the 
college concerned. 

No student shall be allowed to graduate from any division of 
the University if more than twenty-five per cent of his work is 
of the “D” grade. 

In addition to completing the prescribed course of study, 
candidates for a degree are required to do at least the work of 
the senior year in residence. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The object of the courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is to cover the broad field of general university study, 
including ancient and modern languages and literatures, history 
and the social sciences, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the 
fine arts. It aims to afford the student an opportunity to gain 
a broad, cultural education, as well as to equip himself for fur- 
ther study in more technical fields. 


ADMISSION 
For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see page 19. 
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GRADE POINTS 

Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

For grade A, 6 points for each hour. 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit, but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 

For grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

Twice as many points will be required for graduation as term 
hours of credit. If additional work is required for any cause, 
additional grade points will be necessary at the rate of two points 
for each term hour. 

No change in grade points will be allowed unless the subject 
be repeated in class. 

In case of exemption from final examination, grade points 
will be granted as for grade of “B.” 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers four-year courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), and Bach- 
elor of Science in Chemistry (B. S. C.); a graduate course lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts; and special courses in 
music leading to a certificate or diploma. 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, who wish to 
teach in the schools of any state which requires professional 
preparation of its teachers, should take as part of their elective 
work the courses mentioned on page 91. They will then re- 
ceive both the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and the teachers’ cer- 
tificate which will entitle them to teach in any school in the state 
without being required to pass examinations for a teacher's li- 
cense. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF ARTS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least two 
hundred one term hours in approved courses, to be chosen with 
the following restrictions: 

1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Military Art, nine hours (for men), or Physical 
Education, six hours (for women). 

2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following group, 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1: English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin 
and Spanish. 

Group 2. Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathemat- 
ics, Physics and Zoology. 

Group 3. Economics, Education, History, Home Economics, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. 
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Group 4. Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Medicine 
and Stenography. 


a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours in any 
one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours from 
any one group. At least twenty-seven hours must be elected 
from each of groups 1, 2 and 3, (provided that at least twenty- 
seven hours exclusive of any course or courses offered from 
any other college in the University must be elected from group 3) 
and not more than twenty-seven may be elected from group 4. 
A maximum of thirty-six term hours may be offered from the 
College of Education toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


b. No elementary course in science can apply toward require- 
ments of group 2 unless it contains at least nine term hours. 


c. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year, and not later that the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, to be chosen from group 1, 2 or 
3, in which he must complete not less than forty-five hours, and 
two minor subjects, in which he must complete not less than 
twenty-seven and eighteen hours respectively, subject to the 
approval of the candidate’s major professor and the dean of the 
college. A description of the major requirements of each depart- 
ment will be found under the departmental statements. 


d. The candidate selecting Home Economics, group 3, as the 
major subject, must complete not less than forty-five hours, nor 
more than forty-eight hours of the major subject. Eight addi- 
tional hours, to be taken in Psychology, not in Education, may 
be taken in the College of Education, but no more, for such 
major students. 


e. The candidate will be required to complete, in the combined 
high school and college courses, at least thirty hours of one 
foreign language, at least nine hours of which must be taken 
in college classes. In computing the total, each unit of high 
school work shall count as equivalent to six hours of college 
work. The student shall continue his language study until his re- 
quirement is satisfied, which in case of a modern language 
means a satisfactory working knowledge of that language. 


f. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work. 
Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Sb AS High d 10 14 est) 9S act Seanad se ditccseedsnsssssassotencsapessseese eer | 4 4 
Military Art 111, 112, 113, (or) 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113.... 91 1 1 
*Elective 11 11 


16 16 16 
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Sophomore Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Military Art 221, 222, 223 (or) 


Physical Education 211, 212, 213 1 
Physical Education 1111, 112, 113 1 1 
*Elective 16 16 

17 17 17 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
AEC CREV ss csratsses mnrecascrearsonsiipucinstongscscoms ies SAREE, 17 17 17 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
*Eleéctive i222... See See ee eee 17 17 17 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 
The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete at least two hundred and 
four credit hours in approved courses as prescribed below: 
CREDIT HOURS 


AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Freshman Year 


Chemistry 141, 142, 143 4 4 
Physics 141, 142, 143 .... 4 4 
English 131, 132, 133 ...... 3 3 
Mathematics 154, 155, 156 5 5 
Military Art 111, 112, 113 1 1 

17 17 


Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 

Chemistry 251, 254, 255 5 5 is 
Physics 244, 245, 246 .. .4 4 4 
Mathematics 234, 235, 23 ae 3 3 
+#German 131, 132, 133 . 3 3 3 
Military Art 221, 222, 223 1 1 1 
SE hme Wee Rt MR ee I 1 1 1 

17 17 17 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Chemistry, S549): 3555, 359) scssc cic ptescpesrecses cep essere 5 5 5 
Botany 141, 142, 143, or Zoology 144, 145, 146... 4 4 4 
fGerman 231, 232, 233 .. 3 3 
Elective 5 5 
17 17 17 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to meet the group requirements outlined above. 
fAnother foreign language may be substituted. 
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Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Chemistry, 434, 435, 436 . =; (s) 3 3 
452°42= 5 


Chemistry 451, 5 

Geology 147, 148, 149 4 - 4 

*Elective Shy 5 10 
17 17 17 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 
ARTS 


The degree of Master of Arts is granted for graduate work 
based upon an undergraduate course of four years, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, completed at this University, or an- 
other college or university of equal standing. Before a student 
may become a candidate for the degree, however, his petition 
for admission to graduate standing must have the approval of 
the Senate Committee on Graduate Study and the dean of the 
college. 


1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be per- 
mitted to complete the degrees is one academic year. In indi- 
vidual cases, where the committee deems it necessary, more than 
one year may be required. 


2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses. 
The major subject, including, with the thesis, at least twenty- 
four credit hours, must be one in which the candidate has re- 
ceived credit in his undergraduate course for at least thirty-six 
credit hours. The minor subjects, occupying together eighteen 
credit hours, must be the ones in which he has received credit 
in his undergraduate course for at least eighteen credit hours 
each. The choice of the candidate's major and minors is subject 
to the approval of the committee, the dean of the college, and 
the major professor. 


3. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the can- 
didate must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided that their undergrad- 
uate records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean 
of the college. 


4. A student may be admitted to graduate standing without 
becoming a candidate for a degree by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


*To be chosen with the adyice and consent of the candidate’s major 
professor. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE 
ARTS 


The department of Fine Arts offers special courses, the com- 
pletion of which is attested to by a diploma or certificate. The 
purpose of these courses is to give opportunity to persons who 
do not desire to become candidates for a degree, but who wish 
to do special work in music, together with a small amount of 
work in courses of a general cultural nature, in preparation for 
teaching, or as a basis for further study. 

Candidates for a certificate in piano or voice must meet the 


residence and registration requirements and must complete satis- 
factorily the following course of study: 


First Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Theory of Music 111, 112, a 4 
Theory of Music 114, 115, 4 4 
Theory of Music 117, 118, 4 3 
*Piano, Violin or Voice ...... 1 1 
Psychology 140, 142, 230 .... 4 4 


Second Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Theory of Music 211, 212, 213 .. 4 4 4 
*Piano, Violin or Voice 


Candidates for a diploma in music must meet the entrance, 
residence and registration requirements, and must complete sat- 
isfactorily the following courses of study. Students who receive 
this diploma must show evidence of four years of college train- 
ing in music. 


First Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
English 141, 142, 143 ... 4 4 
Foreign Language ....... 3 3-5 3-5 
History or Economics .. - 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 111, 112, -4 3 a 
Theory of Music 114, 115, 116 3 4 4 
Theory of Music 117, 118, 119 4 a 4 
*Piano, Violin or Voice ..... 
Physical Education 111, 112 1 1 1 
Psychology 140, 142, 230 .... . 4 4 4 

15 15 1S 


*In instrumental and yocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, and ability before a certificate will be granted. 
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Second Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WIQTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


English 542, 543, 544 ... I! 

Foreign Language .... 3-5 3-5 

Theory of Music 211, 212, 213 4 a a 

*Piano, Violin or Voice ............ 

Physical Education 211, 212, 213 . 1 1 1 
17 17 17 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
ProFEessor StrRAuss, ASSISTANT ProFessor HANcocK 
Requirements for a Major in Latin or ancient languages: forty- 
five credit hours. Students who expect to teach Latin in sec- 
ondary schools should complete course 147 (148) (149) and at 
least nine hours of more advanced work. 


Latin 


111 (112). Latin ann Greek Worp-Roots In ENcLisH.—Re- 
quires no knowledge of the Greek language and but one year of 
Latin. Gives a working knowledge of the common roots used in 
the formation of English words, both technical and general. Es- 
pecially for students of science who do not continue Latin. Win- 
ter and Spring. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor Hancock. 

141 (142) (143). Etementary Latin For Becrnners.—Gram- 
mar and exercises. Caesar, four books. To meet the needs of 
students in the sciences, and to lay a foundation for those stu- 
dents who intend to continue Latin or the modern languages. 
Will admit to Latin 131. 

Proressor STRAUSS. 

131 (132) (133). Crcrro’s SprEcHES AND LettrErs.—Six speech- 
es and selections from the letters; a review of forms and syntax; 
introduction to the use of good English in translation. For stu- 
dents who offer two units of Latin for entrance. See course 114 


(115) (116). 
ASSISTANT ProFessor HANCOCK. 

114 (115) (116). Exementary Latin Composition.—Required 
of all students taking 131 and of those taking 134 who have had 
no equivalent course. One hour a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor HANCOCK. 

134 (135) (136). Vercrt’s Arnrm.—Due attention is given to 

forms, syntax, and prosody, but the chief aim is an appreciation 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, and ability before a diploma will be granted. In general, this 
will require from four to six years of study. In addition to the study of 
the major instrument the candidate will be required to spend at least one 
year in the study of some other instrument or of voice subject to the ap- 
proval of the head of the department. 
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of the poem as literature. For students who offer three units of 
Latin for entrance. See course 114 (115) (116). 
PROFESSOR STRAUSS. 


147. Cicero’s Essays.—The De Amicitia, with a thorough re- 
view of forms and syntax at the beginning. Autumn and Winter. 

148. Livy.—Selections from Livy, Books XXI-XXII, Win- 
ter and Spring. 

149. Latin Comepy.—The Phormio of Terence. Spring. 

These courses, in any order, are open to those who have had 
four units of Latin, or 134-136. 

Proressor STRAUSS, 
AssISTANT Proressor HANcOcK. 

531. Crcero.—Selections from the Letters. Autumn. 

532. JuvENAL AND MartIAL,—Juvenal’s Satires; Martial’s Epi- 
grams. Winter. 

533. Priny.—Selections from the letters. Spring. 

The incidental object of courses 531-533 is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with Roman public and private life. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149. 

ProFressoR STRAUSS. 

511 (512) (513). Apvancen Latin Composition.—Translation 
of English narrative and study of Latin idioms. Essential to stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach Latin. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149, 

Proressor STRAUSS. 

534 (535) (536). RomANn Porerry.—Reading of selections from 
Roman poets. An attempt made to secure a good general view of 
the whole field of Roman poetry. Prerequisite: Latin 531-533. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor HANCOCK. 

537. History or RomMAN LiterAtTuURE.—Mackail’s Latin Liter- 
ature, supplemented by lectures and assigned reading in English 
translations of the more important authors. Winter. 

538. GreeK AND RoMAn MyrtHotocy; Its Use 1n ENGLISH 
LiterAtuRE.—A systematic study of the classical myths that un- 
derlie all literature. Each student will trace a particular myth 
through English literature. Those having a knowledge of Latin 
will investigate Latin sources. Autumn. 

539. Roman Private Lire.—Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans. Lectures illustrated by stereopticon and supplemented 
by collateral reading and reports. Spring. 

Nore.—Courses 537, 538, 539 presuppose no knowledge of Latin. 

PRoFESSOR STRAUSS. 

514 (515) (516). Late Latrn—To show close connection be- 
tween Latin and the Romance languages. Open to students who 
present two entrance units of Latin and who have not less than 
the equivalent of a full year in college of one Romance language. 

ProFESsor STRAUSS. 
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GREEK 


131 (132), EtementTAry Greex.—Assuming a fair knowledge 
of Latin Grammar, the essentials of Greek form and syntax are 
covered rapidly, with much illustrative reading and comparatively 
little drill. For students who offer no Greek for entrance. Au- 
tumn and Winter. 

ASSISTANT ProressorR HANCOCK. 

143, XENopHON.—Selections from Anabasis, Cyropedia, and 
Memorabilia; practical review of syntax, some prose composi- 
tion and sight reading. Prerequisite: Greek 131-132. Spring. 

ASSISTANT ProressorR HANCOCK. 

543 (544). Greex LirerATuRE IN TRANSLATION.—To give stu- 
dents of any literature a knowledge of the form and content of 
the literature that has influenced most widely other literatures. 
In the first quarter epic and lyric poetry will be studied; in the 
second, prose and drama. Lectures, class reading, collateral read- 
ing, and frequent tests. Winter and Spring. 

ASSISTANT ProressorR HANCOCK. 


BOTANY 


PROFESSOR BucHHOLz 

Requirements for a major in Botany: forty-five credit hours 
which should include courses 141, 142 (143), 243, 244, 245, 242, and 
Plant Pathology 452. Bacteriology 351 may be included, Stu- 
dents majoring in Botany are advised to elect courses in Zoology, 
Chemistry and Geology. Certain advanced courses are given 
only in alternate years. 

141. ELementary Bortany.—The fundamental structures and 
physiological processes of higher plants, with special reference to 
the nature of economic plants. Bacteria, and a few other types 
of microscopic plants. Elective for Arts students; required of all 
Agricultural students. Lectures and recitations three hours, lab- 
oratory three hours. Autumn. Fee, $2.50 

Proressor BucHHOLz. 

142 (143). EtementAry Borany.—The life histories of the 
great groups of plants in the order of their evolution, affording 
a brief general survey of the plant kingdom. Special emphasis 
placed on the disease producing fungi. In the Spring the work 
merges into a systematic course in the classification of seed 

‘plants. Field trips taken on Saturdays, or during afternoons as 
part of the laboratory work, for a study of the local flora. Lec- 
tures and recitations, two hours, laboratory four hours. Elective 
for Arts students; required of all Agricultural students. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory three hours. Winter 
and Spring. Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BucHHOLz. 

243. MorpHoLtocy oF THALLopHYTES.—A detailed morpholog- 
ical treatment of the Thallophytes by groups, with emphasis on 
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the fresh water algae and the fungi. Lectures two hours, labora- 
tory four to six hours. Prerequisite: 141-143. Autumn. Fee, 


$2.50. 
Proressor BuCHHOLZ. 


244. MorpHoLocy or BryopHITES AND PreRipopHYTES.—The 
Bryophytes and Pteridophytes with reference to the important 
morphological details of their life histories. The study of Pteri- 
dophytes includes vascular anatomy. Lectures two hours, labor- 
atory four to six hours. Prerequisite: 141-143. Winter. Fee, 


$2.50. 
Proressor BucHHOLz. 


245. MorpHoLocGy oF SpERMATOPHYTES.—The details of the 
morphology of seed plants, in relation to their evolutionary his- 
tory. A continuation of course 244. Lectures two hours, labora- 
tory four to six hours. Prerequisite: 141-143, 244. Fee, $2.50. 

PROFESSOR BucHHOLz. 


551 or 541. Prant MicroreECHNIQUE—Practice in the various 
methods of preparing plant material for microscopic examina- 
tion. Laboratory eight hours (course 541), or ten hours (course 
551). Prerequisite: 141-143. Winter. Fee, $4.00. 

ProFessor BuCHHOLZ. 

540. Nature Stupy, PLANT AND ANIMAL LirE.—The biological 
subject matter of nature study courses, with emphasis on the 
material suitable for use in the public schools. Life histories and 
habits of insects, birds, and other animals, habitat studies of com- 
mon plants, gross anatomy of flower parts, identification of trees 
and interdependence of plant and animal life. The principal ob- 
ject to awaken an interest in and appreciation of surroundings. 
Lectures two hours, field and laboratory four hours, with field 
trips on Saturdays. Spring. Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BUCHHOLZ. 

552 (542). Systematic Borany.—The identification and class- 
ification of wild and cultivated plants in the vicinity of Fayette- 
ville. The field work will include ecological studies (the Ozark 
region is especially fine). Correlation of the groups from an 
evolutionary standpoint. Lecture one hour, laboratory eight to 
ten hours. Field trips afternoons or Saturdays. Prerequisite: 
141-142. Spring. Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BUCHHOLZ. 

645 (or 655). Apvancep Systematic Borany.—A second 
course in the classilication and identification of seed plants and 
ferns. Lectures on the principles of classification, with laboratory 
work on a more critical study of the local flora. Prerequisite : 552 
or 542. Four or five hours of credit. Spring. 

Proressor BucHHOLz. 


242. Prant Puysiotocy.—The student performs a series of 
experiments designed to make clear to him in both qualitative and 
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quantitative sense the salient functions. Laboratory eight hours. 
Prerequisites: Bot. 141-143, and Chemistry 141-143. Autumn. 
Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BucHHOLz. 

341. Genetics—The facts and theories of inheritance. The 
hypotheses concerned with the problems of evolution. Required 
of Junior Agricultural students; elective for Arts students. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory two hours. Pre- 
requisites: Bot. 141-143, or Zoology 141-143. Winter. Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BuCHHOLZ. 

553. Cytotocy.—The cell and the behavior of its component 
parts during division. The theories attempting to correlate the 
facts of Mendelian inheritance with cell conditions. Lectures and 
recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 245 
and 341. Spring. Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BucHHOLz. 

610 (611) (612). BoranicaL S—EminAar—Reviews and discus- 
sions of articles in current botanical journals by advanced stu- 
dents, faculty members, or specialists of Experiment Station 
staff. Attendance required of Juniors or Seniors taking a major 
or minor in botany. One hour of credit per term granted when 
satisfactory reports are presented by advanced students regularly 
enrolled for the course. 

Proressor BucHHOLZz. 

oe Bacteriology and Plant Pathology see College of Agricul- 

ture. 


CHEMISTRY 


Proressors HAvE, Mr. Trimsie, Mr. HumMpHreys 

The courses in chemistry are planned to meet the needs of 
students who (1) desire knowledge of the science for its cul- 
tural value; (2) need it as a foundation for work in other 
sciences ; (3) are majoring in chemistry or chemical engineer- 
ing. 

Requirements for a Major in Chemistry: forty-five term 
hours, which should include courses 141 (142) (143), 251, 254 
(255), 354 (355). 

The department offers a special course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry (see page 45), 
which may be pursued as a preparation for the study of medi- 
cine, or for technical work in chemistry, or as a basis for grad- 
uate study in chemistry. In conjunction with the College of 
Engineering, there is also offered a course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Chemical Engineering. (See p. 100). 

141 (142) (143). GeneraL CHeMIstry.—An elementary course 
with a two-fold object: First, to give the student a thorough 
general knowledge of the principles of chemistry; second, to 
make chemistry a subject of interest and value, touching so close- 
ly everyday life. Lectures, demonstrations and recitations, three 
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hours, laboratory three hours a week. No prerequisite. Fee, 
$4.00 each term. 
Proressor HALE, Mr. HuMpHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS. 


144 (145). GeNeRAL CHEMIsTRY.—The same as the above 
course, but adapted to the needs of students offering an admission 
unit in chemistry. Autumn and Winter. Fee, $4.00 each term. 
term. 

Proressor Hate, Mr. HumMpureys, AND ASSISTANTS. 


257 (258) (259). CHEMIsTRY FoR ENGINEERS—Prerequisite: 
Physics 149, Fee, $5.00 for each term. 
ProFessor HALE, Mr. ——————, AND ASSISTANTS. 


242, ELEMENTARY OrGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Designed especially 
for students in Agriculture and Home Economics. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory three hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $4.00. 

Mr. Humpwreys. 


251, 241. QuatitativE ANALysis.—A practical course with 
lectures and recitations dealing with the theory involved. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory nine or six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 141-143. Autumn and Spring. Fee, $6.00 
and $5.00 respectively. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

232. ApvANCED QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs.—Continuation of 251, 
with lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory six hours a week. 
Fee, $5.00. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 


254, 244. QuANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—The theory and practice of 
the subject, including the most important gravimetric and volu- 
metric methods. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
nine or six hours a week, Prerequisite: 241, Winter. Fee, $6.00 
and $5.00 respectively. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 


255. ApvANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIS.—Continuation of 254 
with similar hours. Spring. Fee, $6.00. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

247. Foop ANAtysis.—The general methods of Quantitative 
Analysis with special reference to foods. Arranged for students 
in Home Economics. Lectures and recitations two hours, labora- 
tory six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Winter. Fee, $5.00 

Proressor HALE. 

354 (355). Orcanic CHemistry.—The fundamental principles 
of the subject, illustrated by laboratory work. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: 
241. Autumn and Winter. Fee, $5.00 each term. 

Mr. HuMpPHREYS. 


356. ELEMENTARY BiotocicAaL CHEMISTRY.—A general course 
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designed for pre-medical and advanced students. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory work six hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 354-355. Spring. Fee, $5.00. 

Mr. 


359. InpustRIAL CHEMisTRY.—The practical application of 
chemistry to industry, special attention being given to actual or 
possible manufacturing establishments in this state. One or more 
inspection trips are taken. Lectures and recitations five hours 
a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. Spring. 

Proressor HAte. 

434. History or CHEMIstRY.—The development of chemistry, 
intended to furnish a helpful basis for the present day science. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 
354. Autumn. 

Proressor HAte. 

435 (436). Apvancep INorGANIC CHEMISTRY.—The underlying 
facts and principles are studied in some detail. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. Winter and 
Spring. 

ProFEssor HALE. 

437 (438). ApvaNncep OrcANic CHEMISTRY.—A more thorough 
study for advanced students. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 355. 

Mr. s 

451 (452). PuysicaL Cuemistry.—The general principles of 
natural science with especial reference to the principles, theories 
and generalizations of chemistry. The method of attacking a 
problem, the apparatus used, and a study of certain fundamental 
principles are covered in the laboratory work. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequi- 
sites: 255, Physics. Autumn and Winter. Fee, $5.00 each term. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

453. Exrcrro-CHemistry.—The relation of chemical to elec- 
trical energy, transformations from one form of energy to the 
other, certain electro-physical phenomena and industrial applica- 
tions. Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory six hours 
a week. Prerequisite: 451-452. Spring. Fee, $5.00 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

522, 523. INorGANIC PRrEPARATIONS.—Chiefly laboratory work 
with an insistence upon the principles and economic value of the 
process. Six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Fee, $5.00 each 
term, 

Proressor HAte. 

524, 525. OrcAnic PrEPARATIONS.—Similar to 522, 523. Pre- 

requisites: 241, 355. Fee, $5.00 each terra. 
R. 


533. Metatturcy.—Lectures and recitations treating of prin- 
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ciples and practice three hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. 
Winter. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. 


537. SpectaL PuysicaL CuHemistry.—A shorter course for 
pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. Prerequisites: 244, 354. Spring. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 


631-639. Spectra, METHODS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIS,—San- 
itary Water Analysis, Petroleum Technology, Electro-Analysis, 
Ultimate Organic Analysis, Coal and Coke Analysis, Analysis of 
Road Materials, Analysis of Certain Rocks, etc. Chiefly labora- 
tory work with conferences. The amount of credit to be arrang- 
ed with the individual student before he registers for the course. 
Prerequisite: 244. Fee, $6.00 each term. 

ProFessor HALE, 
Mr. TRIMBLE. 

816, 817. Cuemicat SeEMINAR—Members of the faculty, grad- 
uates, and advanced students meet weekly for the discussion of 
articles in the current chemical literature. Prerequisites: 244, 
354. Winter. 

Proressor Hate, 

831. CHemicat ResearcH.—Problems in research for gradu- 
ates or others considered capable of successfully attacking them. 
Credit will vary in accordance with the amount of work done. 

Proressor Hate. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


ProFessor GILLMAN, Mr. Brair, Mr. 


This department offers instruction in economic prineipiés in 
relation to individuals, particular branches of business, and the 
public welfare. 

Requirements for a Major in Economics: Forty-five credit 
hours, including courses 540, 541, 640, 641, 740, and seminar. 
Students in the College of Education preparing to teach com- 
mercial subjects may complete a major in this department with 
courses 140, 124, 540, 541, 543, 548, 549, 644, 645, 647, and seven 
hours of electives. 

140. BooKKEEPING AND ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING.—The theory 
and practice of double-entry bookkeeping; the interpretation and 
classification of accounts; preparation and analysis of state- 
ments. Prerequisite: None. Autumn. = 

R, ————_. 

124. ComMerctAL GrocrAPHY.—The geographic background of 

the economic development of man. Brecon sisite: None. Winter. 
R 

540 (541). Princrpres oF Economics.—The fondamentals of 

economic science and a preliminary survey of economic relations 
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as organized by private interests and public agencies. Prerequi- 
site: None. Autumn and Winter. 
Mr. Brarr, 


Mr. 


543. Business ORGANIZATION AND Ty Cae prin- 
ciples underlying the development of modern manufacturing, 
mercantile, and financial establishments. Prerequisite: None. 
Autumn. 

Mr. 


544. InsurANcE.—Types of life and property insurance; the 
social and economic functions of insurance companies; forms of 
Government insurance. Prerequisite: None. Spring. 

R. : 

545. TRANSPoRTATION.—Transportation facilities as determin- 
ants of market situations; the economics of the good roads move- 
ment; the cost and service of inland waterways, steam and elec- 
tric railways; ocean ports and carriers. Prerequisite: None. 
Spring. 

Mr. Brarr. 

546 (547). CommMerctaL Law.—The laws that govern business 
transactions such as contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, 
bailments, insurance, corporations and the transfer of real and 
personal property. Prerequisite: None. Winter and Spring. 

Mr. Brarr. 

433. CommerciaL Law.—For Senior students in Engineering 
only. A condensation of course 546-547. Spring. 

Mr. Brarr. 

548. Economic History or THE Wortpv.—The economic forces 
underlying the rise and fall of ancient states; the development of 
Modern Europe with special reference to the British Empire. 
Prerequisite: 540-541. Autumn. 

Mr. Brarr. 

549. Economic History or THE Unitepn States.—The econ- 
omic forces that gave rise to the development of the American 
Republic; the economics of the Civil War; the new tendencies 
in the relations between our agricultural and industrial interests. 
Prerequisite: 540-541. Winter. 

Mr, Brarr. 

640 (641). Princrptes or Soctotocy.—The forces underlying 
the development of man as a social being; the origins and direc- 
tions of societal institutions; societal differentiations and integra- 
tion. Prerequisite: Geology 144. Autumn and Winter. 

PROFESSOR GILLMAN. 

642. CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIONS——The nature, causes and 
treatment of the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes. 
Prerequisite: 640-641. Autumn. 

Proressor GILLMAN. 
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643. Rurat Sociotocy—The problems of farm and village 
life in the light of economic science; the community features of 
rural life designed to give the economic, educational, and ethical 
accumulation of rural civilization permanent form. Prerequisite: 
640-641. Spring. 

Proressor GILLMAN, 

*644. Money AND THE PECUNIARY ORGANIZATION OF MODERN 
Society.—The evolution and functions of money; the develop- 
ment of modern systems of currencies; the pecuniary organiza- 
tion of modern economic life. Prerequisite: 540-541. Autumn. 

Mr. 


*645. BANKING PRINCIPLES AND Practices.—A practical study 
of the organization and operation of national banks and the Fed- 
eral Reserve system; the state banking system (with special ref- 
erence to Arkansas); trust companies and private banks. Pre- 
requisite: 644. Winter. 

Mr. 


646. ForeicN Commerce.—Historic trade routes and centers; 
tariffs and trade policies; the principles and operation of foreign 
exchange. Prerequisite: 645. Spring. 

Mr. Brarr. 


647. CorporaTIoN Finance,—Organization of the corporation; 
the problem of proper capitalization; the financial plan, sale of 
securities, management of corporate income, receivership and re- 
organization. Prerequisite: 645. Spring. 

Mr. ——————. 

740. Lasor Prostems,—Origin and development of labor or- 
ganizations, strikes and boycotts, arbitration, conciliation, and 
government control; the problem of woman and child labor, 
profit-sharing and co-operation, the minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment, and the insecurity of the worker’s position. Prerequisite: 
540-541. Autumn. 

Mr. Brar. 


741. GovERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES —The 
problems created by the growth of large incorporated business; 
pools, trusts, holding companies, gentlemen’s agreements; the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, and subsequent state and federal leg- 
islation; the Federal Trade Commission and the recent enlarge- 
ment of the field of government control. Prerequisite: 540-541. 
Winter. 

Mr. 


*742 (743). Pustic Fryance—The theories and methods of 
raising and disbursing public revenue as applying to Federal, 
State, and local fiscal systems. Prerequisite: 540-541. Winter 
and Spring. 

Proressor GILLMAN. 
*744. SocrtattsM—The historical background of socialism; 
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socialism, as a criticism of classical political economy and exist- 
ing institutions, as a theory of social evolution, and as a program 
of social reform. Prerequisite: 740. Winter. 

Mr. Brarr. 

*440 (441) (442). History or Economic THoucHt.—Senior 
Seminar. 

(1) Ancient and Medieval—Economic theories of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans and of the Christian Fathers, to the Physio- 
crats. 

(2) Classical Economics—Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill. 

(3) Modern Economic Theory—Stanley Jevons to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 548 and 549. 

ProFessor GILLMAN. 

*443 (444) (445). AcricutturAL Economics.—Senior Seminar. 

(1) Principles of Agricultural Economics as applied to the 
concrete problems of rural life; the problem of distribution as 
touching rents and values of farm lands, farm labor and wages, 
rates of interest and profits in agriculture. 

(2) Agricultural Buying and Selling—The organization and 
methods of marketing of farm products, the problems of price 
quotations, transportation, futures, inspection and grading, pub- 
lic markets, co-operative buying and selling. 

(3) Rural Finance—The nature and sources of farm credits, 
the development and functions of farm credit associations, and 
the effect of the Federal Farm Loan Act upon agricultural credit. 
Prerequisite: 540-541. 

Course 440 (441) (442) alternates with course 443 (444) (445). 

The seminar will consist of one two-hour class meeting and one 
conference hour each week throughout the year. 

Proressor GILLMAN. 


ENGLISH 


ProFEessor JONES, PRoFEsSoR JorDAN, Professor ADLER, ASSOCIATE 
Proressor SHEEHAN, ASSISTANT ProFrEessor Hotcomse, As- 
SISTANT Proressor Hastincs, Miss Davis, 

Mr. Berarp, Miss JACKSON 


The aim of the courses in the department of English is (1) 
to train students to write English clearly and correctly, and (2) 
to teach them to understand and to appreciate the best in litera- 
ture. Every course in composition, therefore, is accompanied by 
a considerable amount of required readings, and every course 
in literature requires a certain amount of written criticism. 


Requirements for a Major in English: fifty-four term hours, 
including courses 141 (142) (143), [or 131 (132) (133)], 542 
(543) [or 144 (145) (146)], 531 (532) or 547 or Public Speaking 
533 (534), and two from the following three: 641 (642), 643, 644 
(645). Students who expect to teach English in the secondary 
schools should complete at least forty-five term hours in English, 
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with some credits in literature and some in language. Course 
745 should be included. 


ENGLISH 


131 (132) (133). RueEtoric anp Composition.—Recitations, 
themes, conferences, and required reading, three hours a week. 
Some practice in argumentation, description, and narration, but 
the chief drill is in expository writing. Required of all Fresh- 
men in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Education, except 
those who are admitted to English 144-6. 

PROFESSORS JONES, JoRDAN, AND ADLER, 
AssISTANT Proressors HoLcoMBE AND HASTINGS, 
Miss Davis, AND Mr. BERARD. 


141 (142) (143). RuetToric AND Composition.—Four hours a 
week. Required of all freshmen in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Engineering who present at least three units in English for 
entrance. 

PROFESSORS JONES AND JORDAN, 
ASSISTANT Proressors HotcoMBE AND HASTINGS, 
Miss Davis, AND Mr. BERARD. 


144 (145) (146). Composition aNnp LiterATUuRE.—Corresponds, 
in part, to English 141-3 and intended for those students who 
have had four years of English in the high school and who have 
shown marked proficiency in the subject. No student is ad- 
mitted without the consent of the instructor. About half of 
the time is devoted to a study of exposition and argumentation 
and the rest to a study of various types of literature. Three 
terms. This course may be substituted for English 542-543 as a 
prerequisite to advanced courses, 

ProFessor JONES. 


231 (232) (233). EncrisH Composition.—Required of all stu- 
dents in the College of Arts and Sciences who do not make a 
grade higher than “D” in Freshman English. Consists largely 
of practice in writing and intensive drill in correct usage of 
spoken and written English. 


331 (332) (333). Encttsa Composition.—Technical writing, 
with some study of scientific and technical articles of various 
kinds. Open only to students in the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Engineering, who have credit for English 141-143, or its equiv- 
alent. Lectures, recitations, and themes throughout the year. 
Prerequisite: English 141-143. 

PROFESSOR JONES. 


531 (532). ApvaNcep Composition.—To teach the principles 
of exposition and to develop the ability to write clear and vig- 
orous prose. Themes, assigned readings, and conferences. Pre- 
requisite: English 131-133. Autumn and Winter. 

ASSISTANT Proressor Hotcompe AND Mr. BERarp. 
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542 (543). Enocrisu Lirerature IN OuTLine.—The life and 
literature of the English people from Anglo-Saxon times to the 
close of the nineteenth century. Lectures, study of the works 
of representative authors, reports, and critical essays. Pre- 
requisite: English 131-133. Autumn and Winter. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN, 
ASSISTANT Proressors HotcomBe AND HAstTINcs. 


544. AMERICAN LitErATURE.—Some stress is laid on Colonial 
and Revolutionary literature. A study of Irving, Cooper, Bry- 
ant, Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Whitman, followed by the minor poets of the 
South. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. 
Spring. 

AssIsTANT Proressors HotcomMBe AND HASTINGs. 

545. Enciisu Prost Fiction.—Various types of prose fiction 
from the romance of the sixteenth century to George Eliot. Lec- 
tures, readings, and critical reports. Prerequisite: English 542- 
543. Autumn. 

ASSISTANT Proressor HASTINGS. 


546. ContemMrorAry Lirrerature.—Recent .and contemporary 
English and American poets and novelists. Prerequisite: Eng- 
lish 542-543. Winter. 

ASSITANT Proressor HASTINGS. 


547. Tue Srorr Srory.—Consists partly in the reading and 
criticism of short stories, and partly in story writing. To give the 
student a sound critical knowledge of the modern short story, 
and to offer practical training in the writing of fiction. Lec- 
tures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

548. EicureentH Century Lirerature.—Primarily a study 
of the prose and poetry of the Classical period, with an attempt 
to outline the principles of Classicism. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: English 542-543. Winter. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

549. British RomMAntic Poets or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—Deals principally with the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Through the work of these 
men is traced the development of English Romantic poetry, as 
related to the life and thought of the nineteenth century. Lec- 
tures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Autumn. 

Proressor JoRDAN. 

641 (642). Crmaucer—Chaucer’s language and literary style. 
Consent of the instructor necessary. Lectures and recitations. 
Autumn and Winter. 

Proressor JONES. 


643. AncLo-SAxon.—To give a knowledge of the earliest form 
of English. Constant comparison of modern English with 
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Anglo-Saxon. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 
542-543. Spring. 
ProFessor JONES. 

644 (645). SHaKespearE.—A critical study of a few plays. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 542-543, Au- 
tumn and Winter. 

ProFessor JONES. 


646. Tue Drama IN ENGLAND FRoM 1580 To 1642—The Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, exclusive of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: 
English 542-543. Spring. 

ProFESSOR JORDAN, 

647. Tennyson AND Brownrnc—Emphasis is placed upon the 
art and thought of Tennyson and Browning in their relation to 
modern life. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 
542-543. Winter 

ProFESSOR JORDAN. 

648. Lyric Porrry.—The greatest examples of lyric poetry, 
not only in English but in other literatures. Lectures and reci- 
tations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. 

Proressor ADLER, 

649. Tue Contemporary Drama—Recent plays in Europe 
and America from the literary, dramatic, and social points of 
view, with discussion and illustration of dramatic principles. 
Lectures, reading and dramatic criticism. Prerequisite: English 
542-543. Spring. 

ASSISTANT Proressor HotcoMse. 

721 (722) (723). Literature oF THE Brere.—A literary study 
of the Bible. The first two terms are devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment and the third term to the New Testament. Lectures, reci- 
tations, and parallel readings. Three hours a week, with six 
term-hours’ credit for the year. Prerequisite: English 542-543. 
Spring. 

Miss JACKSON. 

741. Muitton.—An intensive study of the poetry of Milton, 
with some consideration of his prose. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. 

AssISTANT Proressor HotcomBe. 

742. Essays oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Attention is given 
chiefly to Lamb, De Quincey, Macauley, Carlyle, Emerson, New- 
man, and Arnold.. Lectures, readings, and reports. Prerequi- 
site: English 542-543. Spring. 

ProFessor JONES. 

743. Literary CriticisM.—To present the more generally ac- 
cepted principles of literary criticism and to apply them to the 
chief types of literature. Consent of instructor necessary. Lec- 
tures and recitations. Autumn. 

ProFessor Jones. 
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744. Comparative LireraturrE—General survey of some of 
the more important works of Continental writers and of literary 
tendencies since the Renaissance, with stress upon such as have 
been influential in England. A number of masterpieces, either 
individually important or representing great movements, read in 
translation. Consent of instructor necessary. Winter. 

PROFESSOR JONES. 


745. Tue TreacHiInG or EnciisuH.—The aims, methods, and 
organization of English in the high school. Practice in the cor- 
rection of themes, study of some of the classics used for high 
school reading, and rapid review of some parts of grammar and 
rhetoric. Consent of the instructor necessary. Spring. 

ProFEssor JONES. 


Pusiic SPEAKING 


533 (534). ARGUMENTATION.—The aim of the course is two- 
fold: to teach the principles of argumentation and of sound rea- 
soning power; to afford practice in the application of these prin- 
ciples in frequent discussions and debates. Lectures, recitations, 
reading, and class exercises. Prerequisite: English 131-133. Au- 
tumn and Winter. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


533. Pusric SpEAKiING.—Lecture and text-book work based 
upon the principles of effective public speaking, and training in 
both formal and informal address. Lectures, recitations, class 
exercises. Prerequisite: English 131-133. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


541. INTERCOLLEGIATE Desate.—The question for intercollegiate 
debate is studied and briefed, and frequent practice debates are 
held. Open only to students who have been awarded places on 
the intercollegiate debating squad. Four term-hours’ credit. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


JouRNALISM 

537 (538) (539). Newspaper Writinc.—Intended for students 
who expect to make journalism their profession, and for those 
who desire some training in newspaper methods. Methods of 
gathering news; work of press associations; news values; writ- 
ing of news. Various forms of news writing. Made as practical 
as possible by carrying on class work in connection with student 
pablcaWons: Throughout the year. Prerequisite: English 131- 
133. 


ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOR SHEEHAN, 


§21 (522) (523). Newspaper Epitinc.—lInstruction and prac- 
tice in editing copy, correcting proof, writing headlines, making 
up, rewriting, and other details of editing; and in the organiza- 
tion and methods of local, state, and national news gathering. 
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Open to students who have had Journalism 537-539. Throughout 
the year. 
ASSOCIATE PRroressoR SHEEHAN. 


FINE ARTS 
Mr. Tovey, Miss GatpraitH, Mrs. Crockett, Mrs. BATEMAN, 
Mr. Hassett, Mr. MitcHett, Mr. HANSARD 


The Department of Fine Arts offers courses in the theory of 
music, piano, violin, voice, art, expression, and history of music. 

A statement of the requirements for admission will be found 
on page 19, for regular students, and on page 29 for special 
sideate A statement of tuition and fees will be found on page 

Courses in music leading to a diploma or a certificate are 
outlined on page 47. 

Six term hours of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be allowed for work in music, of which not more than three 
hours shall be allowed for courses in piano, violin, and voice. 
One year in either piano, violin, or voice must be completed in 
college before the student can enroll for credit in that subject. 
No credit is allowed unless the student takes at least two lessons 
a week for a full year. 


Credit for pipe organ will be allowed toward the A. B. degree 
and in the College of Education for the first year’s work. 


SpecraL FEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Piano, or Organ, with Director, per term_---__------------- $33.50 
Piano, ‘with. ‘Assistant, ‘per térmes-22- 0 ene see eee eee 26.50 
Voice, Violin, per ‘term.--. 222 2 See See 26.50 
Study of Opera Libretto, per term..--------___.-_----_.__ 4.00 
Harmony,in class; per) term 6.00 
History of Music, in class, per term-------------__-______ 6.00 
Counterpoint; ‘per’ tert.--- 32. S20 eee 6.00 
Piano Practice, one hour daily, per term__-----_-----______ 3.50 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special Diploma 

course, in. mUsico-- 25-2. See ee eee 5.00 
Certificate fee, for completion of the teacher’s 

COUrSG- in MUSIC-— =. * AS - 8 eee 2.50 


THEORY oF Music 


111 (112) (113). Harmony.—One hour a week. 
Mr. MiTcHELt. 
211 (212) (213). ApvANcep HarmMony.—One hour a week. 
Mr. MitcHELt. 
114 (115) (116). History or Musitc—One hour a week. 
Mr. HASSELL. 
117 (118) (119). Apprectation—One hour a week. 
Mr. Tovry 
311 (312) (313). Counterpoint—One hour a week. 
Mr. Tovey. 
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PIANO 
The aim of the courses in piano music is to develop technical 
control and the power of musical conception as adapted to ar- 
tistic ends. 
PREPARATORY GRADES. 
Mr. Tovey, 
Mr. Hassett, 
Mr. MITCHELL. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE, 
Mr. Tovey, 
Mr. Hassett, 
Mr. MITCHELL. 
ApVANCED GRADE. 
Mr. Tovey, 
Mr. HAssetr, 
Mr. MITCHELL. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Mr. Tovey. 
THE TEACHING oF Mustc.—A course designed for students 
who expect to teach music. 
Mr. Tovey, 
Mr. HASsELt. 
VIOLIN 
The instruction in violin music is designed to develop correct 
technique. In addition to the studies, the student is given com- 
positions of standard composers. 
Mr. HaAnsarp. 


VoIcE 


The purpose of instruction in this branch of music is the 
correct production of tone and the building and development of 
the voice according to the old Italian method. Special stress is 
laid on breath control, accuracy of tone, distinct articulation, the 
study of intervals, scale building, sight reading, and phrasing. 

Mrs. BATEMAN. 

Pusiic Scnoot Music, AND Supervisors’ Course. 


Mrs, BATEMAN. 


THEORY AND Practice or Art. 


The plan of incorporating a practical school of drawing and 
painting in a college course has been demonstrated as not only 
possible but very successful. The studio work is conducted in 
the same manner as in the purely technical art schools, while the 
students have the added advantage of doing regular academic 
work, which renders them more sensitive to artistic impression. 

No tuition is charged for these courses. 

121 (122) (123). Drawrne—Drawing from casts, life, and 
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perspective problems. Four hours a week. Students may enter 
at beginning of any term. 
Miss GALBRAITH. 

7521 (522) (523). Srtit Lire aNp LaNnpscAPE PAINTING.— 
Painting still life and landscape with original composition. Four 
hours a week. Students may enter at beginning of any term. 

Miss GALBRAITH. 

124 (125) (126). Etementary Desicn.—Two hours of theory 
and practice of design, and two hours of instruction and prac- 
tical application of the principles of design to definite problems 
in costume and interior decoration. 

Miss GALBRAITH. 


7524 (525) (526). Constructive Desicn.—Applies well recog- 
nized principles of general design to specific materials and prob- 
lems encountered in the Industrial Arts. Four hours a week. 

Miss GALbRAITH. 

127 (128) (129). Normat Art.—Presents the teaching of art 
in the public schools not as “Drawing” from a realistic point of 
view, but design and color as the basis of an art related to the 
industries with utility as the supreme test. Four hours a week. 

Miss GALBRAITH. 

$527 (528) (529). ApvaNncep NormMat Art.—A continuation of 
course 127-129. Four hours a week. 

Miss GALBRAITH. 

These courses may not be offered in 1921-22. 


EXPRESSION 


The aim of the courses in this department is (1) to secure nat- 
uralness and freedom from selfconsciousness in readimg and 
speaking; and (2) to train the student to arrive at a correct 
understanding of literature and the appreciation of its spirit 
and essence through vocal interpretation. The student is made 
to realize that the reader’s concept is mental. The voice and 
body are trained to willing obedience to this mentality. Close 
attention is given to voice culture and correct articulation. 

131 (132) (133). WVocat Expression.—First term, the funda- 
mental principles in the correct use of the body and voice in 
speaking and reading; second and third terms, accuracy of ob- 
servation and care in analysis. The student is trained to read 
aloud simply, easily and naturally, from the Old and New Tes- 
tament, Emerson, Longfellow, and Shakespeare. Story-telling, 
speech-making, and dramatic interpretation. 

Mrs. Crockett. 

221. Tue Teacuinc or Reapinc.—For prospective public 
school teachers, aiming to give a definite, practical method of in- 
struction which shall apply to each grade. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
Autumn. 

Mrs. Crockett. 
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§21 (522). Vocar INTERPRETATION—An advanced course in 
the interpretation of literature. Special attention given to the 
study of Tennyson, Browning, the dramatic monologue, various 
forms of literature, and literary analysis. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
Autumn and Winter. 

Mrs. Crockett. 


531 (532) (533). Dramatic INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Prays.—A careful analysis and reading of three or four plays. 
At the end of the year one of the plays will be given in costume 
by the members of the class. Students are advised to take 
English 644 (645). Two terms required. Prerequisite: 131-133. 

Mrs. CrocKeETT. 

523 (524) (525). VocaL Expression as Art.—Impersonation, 
gesture, dialect, reading, recitation, preparation of programs, and 
“cutting” and adapting selections for the platform. Students re- 
quired to prepare selections and present them before the class 
for criticism. One or two hours a week. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
week. 

Mrs. Crockett. 


534 (535) (536). Tue Arr or Pray Reapinc.—Plays are read 
aloud or put into rehearsal in order that students may vitalize 
the character and perceive the fundamental thing—the reaction 
of one thought and emotion upon another. Frequent readings 
by the instructor from masterpieces of the drama. The class is 
affiliated with the Drama League of America. Open only to ad- 
vanced students. Two terms required. Prerequisite: 131-133, or 
the equivalent. 

Mrs. Crockett. 


GEOLOGY 


ProFessor CApy 


Requirements for a Major in Geology: forty-five term hours, 
not including 146; in addition, English 531, 532, or its equiva- 
lent; also 12 term hours in each of four subjects other than 
Geology included in Group 2, page 43; and either an additional 
6 term hours in any two of the subjects except Geology included 
in Group 2, or an additional 12 term hours in any one of these 
subjects other than Geology. Students expecting to teach Gen- 
oe Science should take 144-145, or either 144 or 145, and 147- 
49. 

144. GrocrapHy.—Elements of physical and human geography. 
Primarily for students who expect to teach General Science, and 
for students in Economics, Sociology, and History. Reduced 
credit (3 hours) when taken in Junior or Senior year. No 
prerequisite. Autumn. Fee, $2.00, 

Proressor Capy. 


145. PHysioGRApHyY AND MeEtTEoroLocy.—Land forms, weather, 
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and climate. Three recitations and two hours of laboratory. No 
prerequisite. Winter. Fee, $2.00. 
ProFessor CApy. 

146. Evementary Geotocy.—A brief course mainly in struc- 
tural and historical geology. Three recitations and two hours of 
laboratory. No prerequisite. Spring. Fee, $2.00 

Proressor Capy. 

147 (148) (149). Generat Geotosy.—The beginning course 
for students expecting to major in Geology. Three recitations 
and two hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: one year of ac- 
credited high school, or of college, chemistry. Fee, $2.00 each 
term. 

Proressor Capy. 


221 (222) (223). Common Rocks anp MrinerAts.—Including 
elementary crystallography and blow-pipe analysis. Four hours 
of laboratory, with occasional lectures and recitations. Pre- 
requisite: 147-149, Fee, $2.00 each term. 

Proressor CApy. 

224 (225) (226). Historica, Geotocy.—Prerequisites: 147- 
149; Zoology: 144-146. Fee, $2.00 each term, 

Proressor Capy. 

236. PuHysioGRAPHY oF THE Unitep StaAtes.—Prerequisites: 
145 and 146, or 147-149, or 330. Winter. Fee, $2.00, 

Proressor CApy. 

321. Frerp Greotocy.—Equivalent of six hours of laboratory 
work a week. Prerequisites: 147-149, or 330, and mechanical 
drawing equivalent of Engineering 121 and Mathematics 156. 
Spring. Fee, $2.00. 

Proressor CApy. 


330. ENGINEERING GEoLocy—Open to Junior or Senior En- 
gineering students only. Autumn. Fee, $2.00. 
Proressor Capy. 

331. Biow-prrpE ANALYSIS AND DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.— 
Six hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 330 or 147-149, 221- 
223. Open to advanced students in Chemistry who have had 
Geology 147-149. Fee, $7.50, 

Proressor Capy. 

332. Grotocy of PerroLeEuM AND NaturAL Gas.—Prerequi- 
sites: 147-149, or 330. Spring. Fee, $2.00. 

Proressor Capy. 

334. Economic GEoLocy oF THE NON-METALLIC MATERIALS.— 
Prerequisites: 147-149, 221-223. Autumn. Fee, $2.00. 

ProFessor CApy. 

335 (336). Economic GeoLocy oF THE Metats.—Prerequi- 
sites: 147-149, 221-223, 224-226. Winter and Spring. (1922-23 
and alternative years.) Fee, $2.00 each term. 

Proressor Capy. 
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GERMAN 


Proressor ADLER 
(See also Department of English) 

The aim of the work in the department of German is pri- 
marily to acquaint the student with the German language and 
literature as a means of culture. The practical value of a 
knowledge of German is, however, not neglected, as is indicated 
by the courses in scientific reading and composition. The ex- 
cellent collection of German books in the University library of- 
fers unusual facility for advanced work in literature. Graduate 
courses will be offered as called for. 

Requirements for a Major in German: forty-eight term hours. 
Students preparing to teach German should consult the head of 
the department as early as possible. 

131 (132) (133). ELemenTARY GERMAN.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, and the reading of easy prose and poetry. No prerequi- 
site. 

Proressor ADLER. 

231 ((232) 233). Screntiric GERMAN.—Reading and discus- 
sion of works of a general, as well as more specialized, scientific 
nature. Prerequisite: 131-133. 

Proressor ADLER. 

§21 (522) (523). INtropuctory Composition.—A thorough re- 
view of grammar and practice in the art of composition. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133. 

(Alternates with course 627-629). 

Proressor ADLER. 

534 (535) (536.) Mopern Prose AND Poetry.—Reading and in- 
terpretation of eighteenth and nineteenth century authors. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133. 

(Alternates with course 631-633). 

ProFessor ADLER. 


631 (632) (633). GorTHE AND SCHILLER—The lives and se- 
lected works of these authors; collateral reading and reports. 
Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523, or 534-536. 

(Alternates with course 534-536). 

Proressor ADLER. 

624 (625) (626). Lyrics AND BALLAps.—The lyric and ballad 

Be usa forms. Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523, or 534- 


Proressor ADLER. 


627 (628) (629). Composition AND CoNVERSATION.—Conversa- 
tion and original composition. Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521- 
§23, or 534-536. 

(Alternates with course 521-523). 

Proressor ADLER. 
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731 (732) (733). History or GERMAN LiTERATURE.—The chief 
literary movements and monuments of German literature from 
the earliest times to the present. Prerequisites: 631-633, or 624- 
626, or 627-629, 

(Alternates with course 727-729). 

ProFessor ADLER. 


734 (735) (736). GoerHe’s Faust.—Interpretation and appre- 
ciation of the poem as an expression of the artist’s personality 
and Weltanschauung. Prerequisites: 631-633, or 624-626, or 627- 
629. 


ProFEssor ADLER. 


727 (728) (729). TracHeErs’ Course.—Discussion of problems 
and methods of teaching German. Collateral reports and prac- 
tice teaching. Prerequisites: 731-733, or 734-736. 

(Alternates with course 731-733). 

PRoFEssor ADLER. 


831 (832) (833). German LiTERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TION.—Interpretation of literary masterpieces with collateral read- 
ing. Treated from the standpoint of comparative literature. 
Credit will be granted by the Department of English for this 
course. While counting for credit, this course may not be used 
to satisfy the foreign language requirement of thirty term hours. 
Open to Sophomores, Juniors, and Senior. No knowledge of 
German required. No prerequisite. 

Proressor ADLER. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Proressor THOMAS, ASSISTANT ProFESSOR CLEVEN, AND ASSISTANT 
Proressor Hancock 


The courses in this department are designed to form part of a 
general cultural education. They are essential to a thorough 
preparation for law, journalism, politics, ministry, or any other 
public calling. Course 131 (132) (133) is foundation work and 
should be required in the Freshman year. 

Requirements for a Major in History: forty-five credit hours 
in history and political science. Students expecting to teach 
history in the secondary schools should complete at least twenty- 
seven credit hours in the department. Course 131 (132) (133) 
should be the basis for this work, and courses 531-536 should 
follow. 


History 


131 (132) (133). IntRopucTION To CoNTEMPORARY CIVILIZA- 
Tion.—The fundamentals of present day civilization. A few 
weeks’ review of the principal geographical features of the world 
in reference to human habitation; then modern social, economic, 
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and political conditions and ideals in the light of history. Mostly 
the period since 1700. No prerequisite. Not divisible. 
Proressor THOMAS, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLEVEN. 


531 (532) (533). History or THE Unirep States Since 1776. 
—aA general course, dealing with political (including interna- 
tional) economic, and social questions. Some attention given to 
geography in its bearing upon the development of our history. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or three years of history in high school. 

ProFessor THOMAS. 


534 (532) (533). History oF EncLtaNp To 1922,—(Not of- 
fered in 1921-1922). 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLEVEN. 


537. FrENcH REVOLUTION AND THE Napo_rontc Era.—France 
on the eve of the Revolution; French political philosophers; 
causes and events of the Revolution; and the wars of Napoleon. 
Prerequisite: 131-132, or Sophomore standing. Autumn. 

Proressor THOMAS, 
ASSISTANT ProFessor CLEVEN. 


538. Europe In THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—A brief survey 
of Europe in 1815; the development of constitutional govern- 
ment; the unification of Italy and Germany; and the present con- 
dition of world politics. Prerequisite: 131-133, or Sophomore 
standing. Winter. 

ProrEssor THOMAS, 
ASSISTANT PRoFessoR CLEVEN. 


559. History or HispANic AMERICA S1NcE 1800,—A brief sur- 
vey of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems; a careful 
study of the wars of emancipation; the rise and development of 
Hispanic American nations; the relations of these with foreign 
countries; and the development of Pan-Americanism. Special 
attention given to the Monroe, Calvo, and Drago doctrines, Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or Junior standing. Spring. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLEVEN, 


631. History or Greece.—The history and institutions of the 
Greeks. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or Sophomore standing. Winter. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor HANCOCK. 


632. History or RomMe.—The history and institutions of the 
Romans. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or Sophomore standing. Spring. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor HANCOCK. 


eo Tue Unirep Srates, 1736-1789.—(Not offered in 1921- 
22). 
Proressor THOMAS, 
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634. THe Crvit War anv REeEconstruction.—Not offered in 
1921-1922.) 
ProFEssor THOMAS, 


635. THe Great War—The balance of power, imperial am- 
bitions, nationalism, colonial and commercial rivalries, the race 
for armaments, the Great War and its results. Not open to 
Freshmen. Spring. 

ProFEssOR THOMAS, 


636 (637) (638). History oF THE BritisH Empire.—The 
period of the formation of the English nation; then the rise and 
growth of the British Empire. A detailed study of the establish- 
ment and growth of the British colonies and dependencies in the 
West Indies, the Americas, Africa, Asia, and Oceania; the grad- 
ual development of a British imperial policy; and the British 
colonial administrative system. Especial attention paid to the 
struggle for the democratization of English institutions, and 
social legislation in the self-governing colonies of the Empire. 
Prerequisites: 131-133, and six more hours in history, or Junior 
or Senior standing. Not divisible. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor CLEVEN. 


639. History oF THE Far EAst AND THE Paciric.—(Not of- 
fered in 1921-1922). 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor CLEVEN, 


731. American DipLomAcy.—Covers the entire period of the 
history of the United States, with special attention to the dip- 
lomacy of the Revolution and of the second war with England, 
the Monroe Doctrine and subsequent relations with Latin Amer- 
ca, arbitration, Asiatic questions, the Great War, and the peace 
settlement. Prerequisite: fifteen hours of history or political 
science. Spring. 

ProFEssor THOMAS. 

732. Race ReLtations—The geographical distribution of the 
races of the world; the present situation of the white race as the 
dominant race; the history of the negro in America; and the 
present day aspect of the race (Japanese as well as negro) ques- 
tion in relation to church, education, sanitation, and civil and 
economic justice. Open only to Juniors and Seniors. 

Proressor THOMAS, 


PoxiticaL ScIENCE 


531. AMERICAN STATE AND LocAL GovERNMENTS.—A brief re- 
view of the development of American state constitutions; then 
the structure and workings of state governments as organized 
today, and some of the practical problems now before the states; 
a brief survey of county and municipal government. Prerequi- 
site: 131-133, or Sophomore standing. Autumn. 

ProFessor THOMAS. 
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532. AMERICAN NATIONAL GovERNMENT.—A basic course for 
more advanced work in government. The organization of our 
national government and the work of the co-ordinate branches, 
but most emphasis laid upon the work of administration. Open 
to students who have completed not less than six credit hours 
in history. Prerequisite: 131-133, or Sophomore standing. Win- 
fer. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


§33. PotiticAL Parties.—The origin and development of po- 
litical parties in the United States and their present organization 
and activities. Prerequisite: nine hours of history or political 
science. Spring. 

Proressor THOMAS. 

534. Comparative GovERNMENT.—The structures and powers 
of the national governments of the United States and of the lead- 
ing European nations. Special attention given to the place of the 
federal system in public law. Open only to Juniors and Seniors. 
Autumn, 

Proressor THOMAS. 


535. INTERNATIONAL Law.—The development of international 
law and of the usages and principles now considered binding on 
civilized nations. Open only to Juniors and Seniors. Consider- 
able outside reading. Winter. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressor Droxe, Proressor Harpinc, EMERITUS ASSOCIATE PrRo- 
FESSOR DuNnN, Miss HuGHes, Mr. TAYLOR 


The courses in this department are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of: (1) students in engineering; (2) students who 
expect to teach mathematics; and (3) students who are interested 
in mathematics for the sake of the subject itself. 

Requirements for a Major in Mathematics: fifty credit hours, 
including courses 154, 155, 156, 234 (235) (236), 531 (532), 541 
(542) (543), and 633 (634) (635), or 631 (632), or their equiva- 
lent. Students in engineering may elect, in addition to the pre- 
scribed courses, 631 (632). Students who are preparing to teach 
mathematics in the secondary schools must complete Mathemat- 
ics 154, 155, 156, 234 (235) (236), 541 (542) (543), 633 (634) 
(635), 534, 521 (522), and Astronomy 151 (152). Students who 
desire only a general knowledge of the subject may take Mathe- 
matics 154 (185) (156), and Astronomy 151 (152). 


MATHEMATICS 


51 (52). PLane Geometry.—A collegiate treatment of plane 
geometry designed for students who offer no geometry for en- 
trance. May be taken by students in the colleges of Engineering 
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and Agriculture to remove entrance deficiencies. Five hours » 
week. Autumn and Winter. 
Miss HuGHEs. 


151 (152). PLane Grometry.—Same as 51 (52). For stu 
dents in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and Education. At 
tumn and Winter. 

Proressor HARDING. 


54. ELementary ALGEerra—A collegiate treatment of advanced 
high school algebra, designed for students who offer only one 
unit in algebra for entrance. May be taken by students in the 
colleges of Engineering and Agriculture to remove entrance de 
ficiencies. Five hours a week. Autumn. 

Proressor HARDING. 


154. ELEMENTARY Atcepra.—Same as 54. For students in the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and Education. Autumn. 
Miss HucHEs. 


155. Sort Gromerry.—Primarily for students in the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, and Education, who offer one unit of 
plane geometry for entrance. Spring. Prerequisite: 152. 

Miss HuGHEs. 


156. Prane TricoNoMetry.—Especially for students in the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and Education, who offer one 
unit of plane geometry for entrance. Autumn and Winter. Pre 
requisite: 154 

ProFessor Droke. 


157. Correce AtcEsra.—Primarily for students in engineering 
who offler at least one and one-half units in algebra for entrance 
Autumn. 

Miss HuGHEs, 
Mr. Taytor. 


128. Sottp Geometry.—Primarily for students in engineering 
Third term of Freshman year. Prerequisite: 156 
Miss HucHEs, 
Mr. TAytor. 


139. ApvaAncep ALGeprRA.—Primarily for students in engineer 
ing. Third term of Freshman year. Presequisites: 156,157. 
Miss HucHEs, 
Mr. TAytor. 


234 (235) (236). Anatytic Grometry.—Primarily for stu- 
dents in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and Education, whe 
offer at least one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry 
for entrance. Prerequisite: 156. 

Miss HucHEs. 


237 (238) (239). DirFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Catcutus.—Ar 
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introductory course. May be taken by Sophomores together with 
234 (235) (236). Prerequisites: 157, 156, 139. 
Miss HuGHEs. 

247. ALGEBRA AND PLANE TrIGONOMETRY.—For students in the 
courses in agriculture, including a study of factoring, fractional 
equations, theory of exponents, radicals, and quadratic equations; 
trigonometric functions, functions of multiple and sub-multiple 
angles, and solution of triangles. Autumn. 

Mr. TAyior. 


251 (252). DiIrFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—For stu- 

dents in engineering. Winter and Spring. Prerequisite: 256. 
Mr. TAYLor. 

256. ANatytic Grometry.—A continuation of course 128, pri- 
marily for engineering students. First term of Sophomore year. 
Prerequisites: 128, 157 

Miss HucHEs, 
Mr. Tay or. 


531. ApvaNcep ALcEeBrA.—For students who have completed 
course 154, Winter and Spring. 
ProFessor DroKeE. 


541 (542) (543). DirreRENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—For 
Juniors and Seniors in the College of Arts and Sciences. Pre- 
requisites: 155, 156, 235. 

Proressor Droke. 


534. THe TEACHING oF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS.—For pros- 
pective Hen ecpool and elementary school teachers. Prerequi- 
sites: 155, 

ProFEssor DrokKE. 


521 (522). History or MATHEMATICS.—Recommended to those 
majoring in mathematics. Prerequisites: 234-236. 
ProFessor DRoKE. 
f 633 (634) (635). THeEorY or Eguations.—Prerequisites: 531- 
32. 


ProFEssoR HARDING. 
631 (632). DiFFERENTIAL EQuations.—Prerequisites: 543, or 


, 
ProFessor DRroKE. 
ASTRONOMY 


151 (152). ELEMENTARY Descriptive AstroNoMy.—Lectures 
and recitations five hours a week, with occasional meeting at 
night for observation. No knowledge of college mathematics 
necessary. Autumn and Winter. 

ProFessor HARDING. 


531 (532) (533). MATHEMATICAL AstroNoMy.—Astronomical 
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co-ordinates, parallax, time, and determination of latitude. Pre- 
requisites: Math. 155, 156. 
ProFessor HARDING 


MILITARY ART 


CapTain HALPINE, SERGEANTS GREATHOUSE, KIKER, AND 
LuxkowskI 


Under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved July 2, 
1862, all male students in their Freshman and Sophomore years 
are required to take Military Art. The course may be elected in 
the Junior and Senior years. An officer of the United States 
Army is detailed to act as professor. The main object of the 
military instruction is to qualify college trained men to become 
officers of Infantry. The training likewise fits the student for 
the full duties of citizenship and gives him the normal physical 
development necessary for his continued well-being through life. 


RESERVE OrFFicers’ TRAINING Corps 


The University of Arkansas has complied with the require- 
ments of the War Department and has been officially designated 
as one of the civil institutions at which shall be maintained units 
of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
Eligibility to membership in this Corps is limited to students of 
institutions in which units of such a Corps are established, who 
are citizens of the United States, who are not less than fourteen 
years of age, and whose physical condition indicates that they are 
fit to perform military duty, or will be so fit upon arrival at 
military age. 

When any member of the Senior Division of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps has completed the first two academic years 
in that division; has been selected for further training by the 
president of the institution and its professor of military science 
and tactics; and has agreed in writing to continue in the corps for 
the remaining two years of his course in the institution, devoting 
five hours per week to the military training prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War, he will be furnished, at the expense of the United 
States, commutation of subsistence during the remainder of his 
service in the corps. This commutation amounts to about sixteen 
dollars per month. 

The Corps of Cadets is inspected three times each year by an 
officer of the United States Army, detailed for that purpose; the 
result of such inspection is transmitted to the Chief of Staff for 
the information of the Secretary of War. 

As soon as practicable, each member of the corps is furnished 
by the United States, for use during his service in the corps, a 
complete uniform to the value of $27.24. Additional uniform for 
those attending summer camps, amounting to $22.82, is furnished. 
Each man will receive during four years property valued at 
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$108.96; and at two summer camps, property valued at $45.64. 
Each man may receive commutation of subsistence for 581 days 
at 53c per day, or $307.93; he may receive commutation in kind, 
not paid in cash, for two summers, or 84 days, at 75c per day, or 
$63.00; he may receive pay for one summer camp, or 42 days, at 
the rate of $1.00 per day. Transportation averages 1,000 miles 
per summer at 5c per mile, or $100.00. Total money value of 
property received, and of pay and commutation made to each man 
who completes the four year course, $667.53. There is the priv- 
ilege of special technical training in various fields without any 
tuition charges. There is an opportunity to obtain a commission 
as Second Lieutenant of the Regular Army for a period not 
exceeding six months, with allowances of the grade and with 
pay at the rate of $100.00 per month. 

The courses as given below are prescribed by the War De- 
partment and are so arranged as to make use of instructors in 
other Departments of the University. 

111 (112) (113). First Year.—Practical and theoretical in- 
struction in organization and administration; military hygiene; 
military courtesy and customs of the service; interior guard duty; 
physical training, including mass athletics; infantry drill, includ- 
ing close and extended order; ceremonies; infantry weapons, in- 
cluding the rifle, bayonet, and infantry pack and equipment. 

SERGEANTS GREATHOUSE, KIKER, AND LUKOWSKI. 

211 (212) (213). Seconp YeEAr.—Practical and theoretical in- 
struction in military sketching and map reading; physical train- 
ing; infantry drill; combat; infantry weapons including rifle, ma- 
chine gun, and automatic rifle; minor tactics. 

Captain HALPINE, SERGEANT GREATHOUSE. 

531 (532) (533). THirp YEAR—Practical and theoretical in- 
struction in field engineering; physical training; infantry drill; in- 
fantry weapons, including the pistol, hand and rifle grenades, 
’ trench mortars, and one pounder or 37 mm. guns; minor tactics. 

Captain HALPINE. 

631 (632) (633). FourtH YEAR.—Practical and theoretical in- 
struction in physical training; infantry drill; minor tactics; mus- 
ketry ; company paper work and administration; the military his- 
tory and policy of the United States; the rules of land warfare; 
military law. 

Captain HALpIne. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(FOR WOMEN) 


Miss WILLIAMS 
The purpose of the work in this department is to improve the 
standard of health, and to increase the physical efficiency of the 
young women. A physical examination is made of every stu- 
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dent upon entrance and at such intervals throughout the year as 
may seem necessary. The work is conducted in the indoor gym- 
nasium and during suitable weather on outdoor courts. The 
uniform worn consists of a white middy-blouse, black serge 
bloomers, and gymnasium shoes purchased at the University. The 
courses in physical education are required of all women students 
during their Freshman and Sophomore years. A maximum of 
nine credit hours may be used toward graduation. 

111 112) (113). Etementrary Puysicat Epucation.—Gnn.— 
eral gymnastic work, games, and lectures on personal hygier hy 
Two hours. 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


211 (212) (213). InreRMEpIATE PuHysicat Epucation.—(1) 
General gymnastic work, one hour; (2) athletic games, one 
hour; (3) zxsthetic and folk dancing, one hour. Students may 
elect either (1) and (2), or (1) and (3). 

Miss WILLiaMs. 


511 (512) (513). ApvaAncep Gymwnastics—Advanced gym- 
ais work; fencing, field sports, and outdoor games. Two 
ours. 
Miss WILLIAMS. 


$14 (515) (516). Apnvancep Danctnc.—Two hours. 
Miss WILLIAMS. 


517 (518) (519). THe Tracuinc or Puysicat Epucation.— 
Theoretical and practical work, designed for prospective public 
school teachers. Two hours, 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


PHYSICS 


Proressor Riptey, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAYLEY 


The courses in this department are designed (1) for students 
in the courses in engineering, agriculture, chemistry, and home 
economics, as part of the required curriculums and (2) for stu- 
dents in other courses who desire a general knowledge of the 
subject or who wish to prepare for the study of law or medicine, 
or for teaching or graduate work. 

Requirements for a Major in Physics: forty-five term hours. 
Students who are preparing to teach physics in the secondary 
schools should complete as a minimum requirement courses 141- 
143, 231-233, and 517-519. 

141 (142) (143). Expertmentat Puysics—A non-mathemat- 
ical course in physics designed for students who desire to secure 
a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases are stressed. 
Open only to students offering no entrance credit in physics. Lec- 
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tures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory work two 
hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. 
ASSISTANT Proressor BAYLEY. 


144 (145) (146). ExprerrmentaAL Puysics.—Similar to 141 but 
more advanced. Open to students offering physics for entrance 
credit. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. 

Proressor RIPLey. 


147 (148) (149). Generat Puysics.—A general course more 
mathematical than the courses described above. Not open to 
students who have taken course 141 or 144. Required of all en- 
gineering students. The application of physical laws to engineer- 
ing problems and the solution of such problems. Mechanics, heat, 
electricity and magnetism are emphasized. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week, laboratory work two hours a week. Fee, 
$1.50 each term. 

Proressor RIpiey, 
ASSISTANT ProFessor BAYLEY. 


231 (232) (233). THEorETICAL Puysics.—An advanced course 
in General Physics dealing with the development of formule and 
the application of formule and laws to the solving of problems. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141- 
143, or 144-146, or 147-149. 

Proressor RIPLey. 


$17 (518) (519). LasorAtory Puysics.—Exercises in the de- 

termination of moments of inertia, of center of mass, of Young’s 
modulus, coefficients of viscosity, and of thermal expansion; of 
heats of fusion and vaporization, of capacity, of high and low 
potentials, Photometric measurements. Laboratory work two 
hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147-149. 
Term credit allowed. Fee, $1.50 each term. 

Proressor RIpiey, 

ASSISTANT Proressor BAYLEY. 


531 (532). Heatr.—Thermometry, heats of combustion, specific 
heats of solids, liquids and gases; vapor densities, and the laws 
of thermo-dynamics. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, 
laboratory work three hours a week. Autumn and Winter. Pre- 
requisite: 231-233. Fee, $1.50 each term, 


Proressor RIpcey. 


634 (635). LicHt.—The modern theory of light with a con- 
sideration of the recent advances in this branch of physics. The 
theory of optical instruments, dispersion, diffraction, polariza- 
tion, etc. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory 
work three hours a week. Autumn and Winter. Prerequisite: 
231-233. Fee, $1.50 each term. 

Proressor RIpiey. 
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638 (639). Enecrricat MEASUREMENTS.—Calibration of elec- 
trical instruments, measurements of high and low resistances, de- 
termination of current, of electromotive force, of inductance, and 
of capacity. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, labora- 
tory work three hours a week. Winter and Spring. Prerequi- 
site: 231-233. Fee, $1.50 each term, 

ASSISTANT ProFtssor BAYLEY. 


631 (632) (633). Kinetic THEory or GAses.—The application 
of the kinetic theory to diffusion and pressure of gases, and to 
temperature and specific heats of gases, liquids, and metals. 
The past fruitfulness and future promise of the theory. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisite: 231-233. 

ASSISTANT ProFEessor BAYLEY. 

537 (538) (539). Recent ApvANCES IN PHysicat ScIENCE.— 
Lectures on the electron theory, on conduction of electricity 
through gases, on radioactivity, etc. Lectures three hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 231-233. 

Proressor RIpiey. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Proressor A. M. JorpAN 


The aim of the courses in Psychology and Philosophy is pri- 
marily to acquaint students with the workings of the human 
mind, and secondarily to make clear and evident the mental fac- 
tors involved in many of the transactions of everyday life. Stu- 
dents preparing for law, business, medicine, politics, or the minis- 
try will find these courses of great benefit. 

Requirements for a Major in Psychology and Philosophy: for- 
ty-five credit hours in psychology and philosophy. These must 
include courses 241, 242, 243, 341, 342, 343 in psychology, and 331 
in philosophy. 

PsycHOLocy 

241. GeNeERAL PsycHoLtocy.—Technical, scientific psychology, 
especially for those who subsequently take the course in Psychol- 
ogy of the Abnormal, or for those contemplating the study of 
medicine. Emphasis placed on the psycho-physical equipment of 
the human being, and the fundamental principles of psycho- 
physical behavior. Autumn. 

ProFressor JORDAN. 

243. ExpeRIMENTAL PsycHoLocy—The experimental method 
and its technique, and the laws of psychology. Problems in the 
learning process which have direct bearing on sensory motor and 
perceptual learning, on memory, imagination, and reasoning. 
Prerequisite: 241. Lectures and laboratory four hours. Win- 
ter. 

Proressor JORDAN. 
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244. Vocationat PsycHotocy.—The history of the more im- 
portant vocations and the manner in which selections have been 
made for them. The principal occupations and the peculiar 
needs to be met by those attempting to fill them, with due em- 
phasis on the methods now employed in determining the fitness 
of individuals. Prerequisite: 241. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

341. Socrat PsycHotocy.—Public opinion, custom, imitation, 
psychology of leadership, conflict, discussion, compromise, mob 
mind, social will, communication, and the crowd. An insight into 
present social problems by showing how consciousness has been 
developed in home, school, neighborhood, and society. Pre- 
requisite: 241, Autumn. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


342. Inpivinuat PsycHotocy.—The innate and acquired dif- 
ferences apparent among individuals. The contribution of near 
ancestry, remote ancestry, maturity, sex, and environment to the 
facts of individual differences. Prerequisite: 241. Winter. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN, 

343. PsycHoLocy or THE ABNORMAL.—The psycho-physical con- 
ditions and mental phenomena of illusions, hallucinations, dreams, 
sleep, automatisms, somnambulism, hypnotism, suggestion, disso- 
ciation, double and multiple personalities, and the insanities 
proper. Prerequisite: 241. Spring. 

ProFEssoR JORDAN, 

345, 346. Puysriotocica, PsycHotocy.—For those expecting to 
do extensive work in psychology. A thorough study of the ner- 
yous system, and general attempt to trace out the various pro- 
cesses of consciousness. The sensations, perception, learning, 
thinking from the physiological point of view. Prerequisites: 
241, 242. Winter and Spring. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

531. PsycHotocy or ApveRTISING—The fundamental psycho- 
logical principles underlying successful advertising. The pro- 
cesses of catching and holding attention, of interest and sugges- 
tion. Prerequisite: 241. Autumn. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 
PHILOSOPHY 

330. Locic.—The application of logic to the practical prob- 
lems of everyday life, including inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, with special reference to argumentation and debate. A 
foundation for further philosophical study. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 241.. 


331. Erxics—The growth of ethics in history, and better 
methods of estimating and controlling conduct. The moral 
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problems that have confronted people from primitive times to the 
present, and comparisons between individual and group moral- 
ity. Prerequisite: Psychology 241. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Proressor MARINONI, ASSISTANT Proressor CHESKIS, MISS 
Harcis 


The courses offered in this department are intended to give 
students a fair knowledge of the French, Italian and Spanish 
languages and to stimulate knowledge and appreciation of the lit- 
erary attainments of the Latin people. In the higher courses em- 
phasis is laid especially on the study of literature. In order to 
give students an opportunity to become familiar with the spoken 
idiom, several advanced courses are conducted in the language 
which forms the object of study. 

Requirements for a Major in Romance Languages: sixty-six 
term hours to be chosen from the following courses, exact re- 
quirements to be arranged with the professor in charge—French 
141 (142) (143), 551 (552) (553), 534 (535) (536), 537 (538) 
(539), and 525 (526) (527); Spanish 141 (142) (143), 531 (532) 
(533), and Italian 521 (522) (523); or Spanish 141 (142) (143) 
and Italian 141 (142) (143), 531 (532) (533). Major students, 
upon completing the required work, are expected to have a fair 
speaking knowledge of at least one language. They must also 
take course 514 (515) (516) offered by the Department of An- 
cient Languages. Students preparing to teach either French or 
Spanish in the secondary schools should complete at least thirty- 
six credit-hours in the language chosen, and in addition include a 
course in the teaching of modern languages. Such students are 
urged to do at least one year of practice teaching in the Training 
High School. 

FRENCH 

141 (142) (143). Evementrary Frencu.—Grammar, reading, 
dictation, and composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught and 
oral drill insisted upon. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor CHESKIS, 
Miss Harcis. 

551 (552) (553). FrencH Prose AND Poetry.—Composition, 
sight reading, syntax, and conversation. Reading of representa- 
tive works of modern French authors. Prerequisite: 141-143. 

ProFessoR MARINONI, 
Miss Harcis. 

525 (526) (527). A survey of French Literature. Prerequi- 

site: 551-553. 
PRoFESSOR MARINONI. 
534 (535) (5365. FrencH LiteRATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
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Century.—A general view of the classic period. The most im- 
portant literary productions are read and analyzed. Lectures and 
recitations in French, with a considerable amount of outside 
reading. Prerequisite: 551-553. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHESKIS. 

537 (538) (539). Frencu LireraAtuRE oF THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Lectures and recitations in French, with readings from 
ees leading authors of the Romantic period. Prerequisite: 551- 


Proressor MARINONI. 


531 (532) (533). FreNcH Poerry.—French poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisites: 551-553 
and 525-527, 

Proressor MARINONI. 


514 (515) (516). French Drama—The evolution of the 
French drama from its origin to the present day. Lectures and 
recitations in French, with some outside reading. The permis- 
sion of the instructor must be secured. Prerequisite: 525-527. 

ProFESSOR MARINONI. 


517 (518) (519). HistorrcAL French GraAMMAR—Lectures 
and recitations. The permission of the instructor must be se- 
cured. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor CHESKIS. 


637 (638) (639). Batzac—The life and works of Balzac. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 551-553. 
Proressor MARINONI. 
ITALIAN 
141 (142) (143). EvementaAry IraLtian.—Grammar, composi- 
tion, dictation, and conversation. 
Proressor MARINONI. 


531 (532) (533). ApvANcep ITALIAN.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. The 
second term will be devoted to the study of Dante’s Inferno. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143, 

Proressor MARINONI. 
SPANISH 

141 (142) (143). ELementary SpanisH.—Grammar, composi- 

tion, dictation, conversation, and reading of easy texts. 
ASSISTANT Professor CHESKIS. 
Mr. A 

531 (532) (533). Apnvancep SpANISH.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. Class 
work is conducted largely in Spanish. Prerequisite: 141-143. 

ASSISTANT PRoFESsoR CHESKIS. 
534 (535) (536). Spanisu LiterAtuRE.—Lectures, reports, and 
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reading of standard works. Class work is conducted in Spanish. 
Prerequisite: 531-533. 
Proressor MARINONI. 


537 (538) (539). Composition AND CONVERSATION. 
Mr. 


ZOOLOGY 
ProFessor PICKEL 


The courses in zoology are designed to teach the fundamental 
facts of zoological science, including the laws of development, 
heredity, variation and correlation, and the economic importance 
of animals. 

Requirement for a Major in Zoology: forty-five credit hours, 
to include courses 144 (145) (146), 241 (242) (243), 541 (542) 
(543), 552, 453, or 331, 532. Students preparing to study medicine 
are advised to select courses 144 (145) (146), 541 (542) (543), 
552, 453, and 241 (242) (243). Students who expect to teach zool- 
ogy in secondary schools should take courses 144 (145) (146), 
241 (242) (243), and 533. 

144 (145) (146). Generar ZooLocy.—The fundamental facts 
of zoological science, including the laws of development, heredity, 
variation, and correlation. Field work on local fauna. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory and field work four hours. 
No prerequisite. Fee, $2.25 each term. 

ProFessor PICKEL. 

541 (542) (543). Comparative ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES.— 
An advanced study of the structures and classification of verte- 
brates. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four hours. 
Prerequisite: 144-146. Fee, $3.00 each term. 

Proressor PICKEL. 

552. Anrtmat Historocy.—Histological methods of technique. 
Human tissue is used when possible. Primarily for students pre- 
paring for medicine. Lectures and recitations three hours, lab- 
oratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-145. Winter. Fee, $3.00. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

453. EmpryoLtocy.—Vertebrate embroyology with regard to or- 
ganogeny in the chick, pig, and man. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-146. 
Spring. Fee, $3.00. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

241 (242) (243). PuHystotocy—The physiology and hygiene 
of the kuman body. A knowledge of elementary physiology re- 
quired. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Not open to Freshmen. Fee, $2.25 each term. 

ProFessor PICKEL. 


331. GenerAL Hycrene.—Personal and public hygiene from a 
general rather than a technical standpoint. Lectures and recita- 
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tions two hours, laboratory two hours. Not open to Freshmen. 
Autumn. Fee, $1.50. 
PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

532. THEORETICAL Brotocy.—Variation, selection, evolution, 
heredity, and some of the broader and more general problems of 
biology. Prerequisite: 141-143, or 144-146. Winter. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

533. Tue TrEacHiInG oF Zootocy.—The selection of courses, 
methods of instruction, comparison of text books, laboratory 
equipment and management, collecting and preserving of lab- 
oratory material. For prospective high school teachers. Pre- 
requisites: 144-146, or 241-243. Spring. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 

311 (312) (313). ZooLtocicAL SEMINAR.—Discussion of articles 
in zoological magazines. Prerequisite: 144-146. 

ProFessor PICKEL. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The purpose of the College of Education is to unite and cor- 
relate the forces of the University which contribute to the prep- 
aration of educational leaders in teaching and supervision, 
whether rural, elementary, secondary, or executive. 

The curriculum is based upon the assumption that teachers 
should have, first of all, and fundamental to all other prepara- 
tion, a broad and liberal education; secondly, that they should be 
masters of the special subject they expect to teach; and, thirdly, 
that this training should be supplemented by professional 
courses designed to give them a knowledge of the minds of 
the pupils to be taught and the problems to be met, with a 
thorough course in practice teaching under experienced critic 


teachers. 
ADMISSION 


For a statement of the entrance requirements and a descrip- 
tion of the subjects accepted for entrance see page 20. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Education offers a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education (B. S. E.); a 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Science 
(M. S.); and special two- and three-year courses leading to a 
teacher’s certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 

tion requirements, and must complete satisfactorily at least two 

hundred and one term hours in approved courses, or one hun- 
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dred and ninety-eight terms hours in the teacher-training course 
in Vocational Home Economics, with the following restrictions: 

1, Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Education and Psychology, thirty-six hours, includ- 
ing Psychology 140, Education 140, 130, 131, and 240; Military 
Art, six hours (for men), or Physical Education, six hours (for 
women). 


2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1. English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. 

Group 2. Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Zoology. 


Group 3. Economics, Education, History, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Sociology, and Home Economics. 

Group 4. Agricultural subjects, Engineering subjects, Fine 
Arts, Law, Medicine, Military Art, and Physical Education. 

a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours from 
any one subject, and not more than one hundred and twenty 
hours from any one group, except by special permission of the 
dean of the college. 

b. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning 
of his Sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
Junior year, one major subject, in which he must complete at 
least forty-five credit hours, and two minor subjects, in which 
he must complete at least twenty-seven and eighteen credit hours, 
respectively, subject to the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment and the dean of the college. The major subject in every 
case shall be chosen from the group in which the student finds 
the subject matter he is preparing to teach. A description of the 
major requirements of each department will be found under the 
departmental statements. 

c. The candidate must elect not less than twenty-seven hours 
from each of the first three groups, unless he choose his major 
from group 4, or unless he be enrolled in one of the Smith- 
Hughes vocational courses. 

d. Students who find their major or minor in group 4 should 
in every case consult the Dean concerning their courses of study. 
The College of Education gives full credit for work in music, 
i. e., one hour of credit is given in each term for courses 111 to 
119 inclusive. However, one year in either piano, violin, or 
voice must be completed in college before the student may en- 
roll for credit in that subject. This does not apply to pipe organ, 
which has piano as a prerequisite. No credit is allowed unless 
the student takes at least two lessons a week. 

e. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work. 
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Freshman Year 
Course 
CREDIT HOURS 

AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

English 131 (132) (133) 
Psychology 140 
Education 130 . 


Education 140 .. 4 a 
Education 131 ...... 3 = 
Military Art (or) Physical Education 1 1 
*Elective 5 12 

16 16 16 


Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Military Art (or) Physical Education ... 1 1 
*Elective 7 16 16 

17 17 17 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
BES OCTAY Cbicenesceeere atest scssate ravcteanstetesiecsoseteveaseveszesteretootoes 17 17 17 


Senior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Education 240 4 4 
*Elective 13 13 

17 17 17 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 


SCIENCE 


The degree of Master of Science is granted for graduate 
work based on a four-year undergraduate course and a degree 
of either Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Education 
from this institution or any other institution of equal standing. 
Before a student may become a candidate for the degree, how- 
ever, his petition for admission to graduate standing must re- 
ceive the approval of the Senate Committee on Graduate Study 
and the dean of the college. 

The minimum time in which a candidate may be permitted 
to complete the work for the degree is one academic year. In 
individual cases, when the committee deems it necessary, more 
than one year may be required. 

2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses, 
except as noted below. The major subject, occupying with the 

*To be chosen with the consent and advice of the candidate’s major 


professor, so as to include not less than ten credit hours in Psychology and 
Education, and so as to meet the prescribed requirements outlined above. 
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thesis twenty-four credit hours, must be one in which the can- 
didate has received credit in his undergraduate course for at 
least thirty-six credit hours. The minor subjects, occupying to- 
gether eighteen credit hours, must be such in which he has re- 
ceived credit in his undergraduate course for at least eighteen 
credit hours each, 

The admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree in the 
case of men and women of maturity who have clearly demon- 
strated distinct ability in a special field, and whose undergraduate 
credits would not meet the numerical requirements of the pre- 
ceding rule, together with, in every case, the choice of a candi- 
date’s major and minors, is subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee, the dean of the college, and the major professor. 

3. Teachers of Smith-Hughes work holding a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Arkansas, or from another insti- 
tution of similar grade, and having met the other Federal re- 
quirements for Smith-Hughes teaching, shall be eligible for ad- 
mission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science. 

4. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided their undergraduate 
records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean of the 
college. 

5. A student may be admitted to graduate standing, without 
becoming a candidate for a degree, by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 


The teacher’s certificate is granted in accordance with the 
law of the State of Arkansas, which reads: 

“That the diploma from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s 
professional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in 
any public school in the State of Arkansas for a period of six 
years from and after the date of issue. At the expiration of 
said period such diploma may be converted into a life certificate, 
provided that the character of the work done by the holder 
thereof, and his or her moral character, shall meet with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Arkansas.” 

The only degree given by the University of Arkansas which 
in itself entitles the holder to teach in the schools of this state, 
or of other states requiring professional preparation of its 
teachers, is the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Graduates holding other degrees are required to pass examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, unless they also have certificates 
granted by the College of Education for not less than thirty-six 
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hours of professional work, which must include twelve hours of 
practice teaching under supervision. 

A student who intends to take a degree in another college of 
the University should register in that college. If, in addition, 
he expects to take the teacher’s certificate in the College of Edu- 
cation, he must also be registered in the College of Education 
during the terms in which he is doing his strictly professional 
work—Education 130, 131 and 240—as the course is at present 
arranged. All students are advised to do their practice teaching 
as late in the college course as possible. 

It sometimes happens that the student finds it necessary to 
engage in teaching after his second year in college. Such stu- 
dent, in order to secure the teacher’s certificate at the end of the 
Sophomore year, must be registered in the College of Education 
during both the Freshman and Sophomore years, If he intends 
eventually to take a degree in some other college, he may also 
register in that College during the Freshman and Sophomore 
years. 

Students in other colleges, who expect to receive the teacher's 
certificate at some time in the college course, are advised to con- 
sult with the dean of the College of Education not later than the 
end of the Freshman year. 

The teacher’s certificate is granted to students in the College 
of Education who have completed the work for their degree, and 
to those also of its students who have completed one of the fol- 
lowing courses: (I) the two-year regular course; (II) the two- 
year special course in manual training; or (III) the special 
course in shop work. 


I. THE TWO-YEAR REGULAR COURSE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
ninety-nine credit hours in approved courses as prescribed in the 
following course of study: 


Freshman Year 


Subject CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
English 131 (132) (133) 3 3 3 
Psychology 140 4 = 
Education 130 3 = es 
Education 140 G 4 a 
Education 131 nn 3 
Military Art (or) Physical Educati 1 1 1 
"Elective rare) 5 12 
16 16 16 
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Sophomore Year 


Subject CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Education 240 4 4 4 
Military Art (or) Physical Education 1 1 
“Elective 12 12 
7 v7 7 
Il. THE TWO-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE IN MANUAL 


TRAINING 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete at least one hundred and 
two credit hours as outlined in the following course of study: 


Freshman Year 


Subject CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Psychology 140 ..... 4 a m2 
Education 130 ... 3 = 4 
Education 140 ... = 4 = 
Education 131 ... on 3 ro 
Mathematics S ...... 5 5 5 
Mechanic Arts 123 (124) (125) . 2 2 2 
Civil Engineering 121 (122) (123) 2 2 2 
Trade Courses Cb Z =) 7 
Military Art 1 1 1 
17 17 17 
Sophomore Year 
Subject CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
English 131 (132) iss); 3 3 | 
Education 240 4 4 4 
Trade Course Bal 3 3 3 
Trade Course Db} oo = 
Drawing 221 (222) (223) . 2 2 2 
Military Art .............. 1 1 1 
Education Elective .. 4 4 4 
17 17 17 


PRACTICE TEACHING 


Opportunity for practice teaching in all the usual elementary 
and secondary subjects, as well as Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Manual Training, and Physical Training, is provided in the Uni- 
versity Training High School. Psychology 140 and Education 
130, 131 and 140 are prerequisite to practice teaching. Students 
should determine as early as possible subjects which they desire 
to teach and should prepare themselves thoroughly in those fields. 
No student shall be assigned to practice teaching unless he has 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the department in 
which the candidate wishes to secure a recommendation to teach, so as to 
include not less than ten credit hours in Education and Psychology. 
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made special preparation in the work for which he is applying. 

All assignments to classes are made by the Director of the 
Training School. Before registering for teaching, students must 
consult with him and submit, in addition to a recommendation 
from the department in which special preparation has been made, 
a statement from the Registrar of the courses completed in Edu- 
cation and in the academic subject which the student proposes 
to teach. Special blanks for this purpose may be secured at the 
office of the Director of Training. 


RECOMMENDATION BUREAU 

The College of Education maintains a Recommendation Bu- 
reau, the purpose of which is to place properly in teaching po- 
sitions those of its students and graduates whose teaching ability 
is satisfactory to the faculty of this college and whose major 
professors concur in this recommendation. Since such recom- 
mendations are worthless unless based on personal knowledge, 
the Bureau manifestly cannot place its services at the disposal 
of teachers concerning whose teaching ability the members of the 
staff of critic teachers know nothing. It is still possible to find 
positions for primary and grade teachers who possess a certificate 
given at the close of two years of college work. It is not possible, 
however, to place high school teachers in good positions unless 
they have earned a college degree. Every year there are many 
more requests for teachers than there are graduates available. 
Graduates need not leave the state to secure important positions 
at good salaries. Students looking forward to teaching in other 
states should, however, confer with the dean as to the require- 
ments for teaching in such states. In general the requirement 
is a minimum of twenty-seven term hours of academic work 
following a course in General Psychology. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING 


The University of Arkansas has been designated by the Fed- 
eral government as the institution in which all the teacher train- 
ing in the State of Arkansas under the Smith-Hughes Act shall 
be done. A Department of Vocational Teacher Training has 
been established in the College of Education; there have been 
added to the faculty, also, professors of agricultural education, a 
professor of education in the trades and industries, a professor 
of home economics education, and four critic teachers to super- 
vise the practice teaching of students. Other professionally 
trained critic teachers will be added to the faculty as soon as any 
considerable body of students is enrolled in the later years of 
the courses involved. 

It is the intention both of the Federal Board, as well as of the 
Arkansas Board which will have charge of the Smith-Hughes 
work, that teachers who prepare themselves for the work by 
graduation from any one of the courses given below shall be 
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employed for an entire year, rather than for a few months only, 
and shall receive liberal salaries. A certain amount of practical 
experience will be required in addition to college graduation. 
The courses given below in detail are tentative only and probably 
will be slightly altered from time to time as experience makes 
necessary. 


It is worthy of note that the vocational training courses pian- 
ned by the University of Arkansas comprised the first state 
scheme to be approved by the Federal Board. 

Candidates for admission to these courses must present fifteen 
units of high school work or the equivalent. A student desiring 
to teach Agriculture shall for the first two years take the general 
agricultural course. At the beginning of the third year, he shall 
register in both the College of Agriculture and the College of Ed- 
ucation. He may then take his degree in the College of Agricul- 
ture along with the teacher's certificate in the College of Educa- 
tion, or he may take his degree in the College of Education with 
agricultural education as a major. Not later than the beginning 
of the Junior year, and earlier if possible, students expecting to 
teach agriculture should consult with the Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education with regard to the arrangement and selection of 
courses. The teacher training in vocational agriculture may be 
taken only by persons who have had at least two years of voca- 
tional agricultural experience, or who are acquiring such exper- 
ience as a part of their training. Each one of these courses coy- 
ers four college years and is especially prepared for teachers of 
these respective vocational subjects. Each course consists of two 
hundred and four term hours of work, a certain part of which 
must be in scientific project work in the vocation involved, and 
twenty-nine or thirty term hours in professional subjects, includ- 
ing practice teaching. 


THE FOLLOWING PROFESSIONAL COURSES ARE AN 
UNVARYING REQUIREMENT 


Psychology 242 Psychology of Teaching ... 
Education 130 The Teaching Process ... 
Education 131 Observation and Curricu 
Education 240 Practice Teaching ..... 
Education 243 Principles of Seconda a 
Education 330 or 332, or Home Economics 341, 

Vocational Methods Course ................... 3 or 4 terms hours 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN VOCATIONAL HOME ECON- 
OMICS TRAINING 


During the first two years of this course students will take the 
regular course in Home Economics. 

The following is the outline of the Junior and Senior work in 
this course agreed upon by the College of Agriculture and the 
College of Education. 


4 term hours 
3 term hours 
3 term hours 
12 term hours 
4 term hours 
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Junior Year 


Course CREDIT HOURS 

AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Bacteriology 352 5) es = 
Home Economics 331, 332 3 3 : 
__Home Economics 342 = es 4 
“Education 341 ......... a 4 
“Education 250, 130 . 8 p> 
“Education 140 ......... =, = 
‘Psychology 140 or 242 4 ne 
Economics 340 . ee 4 
Electives 4 1 4 
16 16 16 

Senior Year 

Course CREDIT HOURS 

AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Home Economics 334 (335) (336) .... ac 3 3 
Home Economics 361 .....:...-::00-+ 6 Be = 
Home Economics 441 (442) (443) . 4 4 
Education 240 .. 6 6 
Electives 3 3 3 
16 16 16 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 


EDUCATION 
During the first two years of this course students will take the 
regular general course in Agriculture. 
The following is the outline of the Junior and Senior work in 
this course as agreed upon by the College of Agriculture and the 


College of Education: 
Junior Year 


Course CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
English 331 (332) (333) Fans a 3 
Farm Crops (Agronomy 331, ese S32) 3 3 3 
Agricultural Ecoromics 32 3 3 ~ 
Psychology of Teaching 242), 2, 4 ie = 
‘Feaching Process (Education 130) 5 3 2 
Observation and Curriculum (Education 131). =: 3 
Animal Husb. 351 . om 
Bacteriology 352 .. a 5 
Agr. Engr. 432 = 3 se 
ME NECtVE ciacdesiysers ke 2 2 
18 17 16 
Senior Year 
Course CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Agricultural Economics 431, 432 .. ak} 3 4 
ISA UCACG ON 245 edtackscscscsccoratapcssccenestscores “5 ee 4 
Vocational Agricultural Education 236 3 
Special Methods 332 .... 
~—Practice Teaching ... 


> 
$ fe 
> 


Horticulture 347 
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Economic Entomology 
"Electives 


alu: 


6 
16 


16 
DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


SYMBOLS 
The courses are numbered in accordance with the system de- 


scribed on page 41. 
CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is identical 
with the number of hours of lecture or recitation hours a week 
through the term; in laboratory, shop, or field work two or three 
hours is considered as equivalent to one hour of lecture or reci- 


tation. 
EDUCATION 


Mrs. BATEMAN, Miss Bunker, Miss Cowan, ASSOCIATE PRroFEs- 
sor ENSIGN, AssIstTANT Proressor Gray, Proressor GIVENS, 
Proresson Horz, Proressor JEWELL, Proressor Jor- 

DAN, ProrEsSOR MARINONI, PrRoFESSoR MATTHEW, 
Proressor PALMER, Proressor Powers, 

Miss Tuompson, Miss Witson 


Requirements for a Major in Education: forty-eight credit 
hours, including Psychology 140 and Education 140, 130, 131 and 
240. 

Psychology 140 should be taken as a preparation for all other 
courses. Students preparing to teach should complete, in addi- 
tion, Psychology 142, 230, or 245, and Education 230 and 133. No 
student shall be recommended for a position in high school who 
has not completed Psychology 245, or Education 243. No student 
shall be recommended for a supervisory position who has not 
completed Education 133, or 231, or 232, and always 242. As a 
preparation for the ministry Psychology 230, 240, 245, and 243 
are recommended; for the study of law, Psychology 140 and 240, 
and Philosophy 230 and 231; and for the study of medicine, Psy- 
chology 140 and 241 


PsycHoLocy. 

Beside the courses in Psychology appearing below students are 
offered other courses in Psychology in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Psychology 140, below, will take the place of Psychology 241 
wherever the latter course is required as a prerequisite. 

140. GENERAL PsycHoLocy—An introduction to the field of 
general psychology, dealing with the simpler aspects of mental 
life. Designed to ground the student in the fundamentals of the 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor, so as to insure a broad general knowledge of agriculture with an 
opportunity for a degree of specialization. 
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subject and to enable him to acquire a right attitude toward 
human behavior in general. Autumn, Winter and Spring. 
PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


144. ApvaNcep PsycHoLtocy.—Technical, scientific psychology, 
planned for those students who desire subsequently to take the 
course in the Psychology of the Abnormal, or for those students 
who are contemplating the study of medicine. Especially de- 
signed for those students who have had psychology in the high 
school. Juniors and Seniors should take this course rather than 
140, Autumn. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


142. EpucationaL PsycHotocy.—A consideration of the fol- 
lowing topics of vital importance to the teacher; sources of inter- 
est, instincts, habits, moral training, memory, thinking, attention, 
imagination, and “transfer of training.” Prerequisite 140 or 144. 
Autumn, 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

143. ExprrIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy.—To acquaint the student 
with the experimental method and its technique, and to give him 
some first-hand information concerning the laws of psychology. 
Such problems in the learning process will be experimented upon 
which have a direct bearing on sensory, motor and perceptual 
learning, and on memory, imagination, reasoning, etc. Prerequi- 
site: 140 or 144. Winter. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

230. Genetic PsycHotocy.—An intensive study of the develop- 
ment of the mind from childhood to adolescence, with a consid- 
eration of the arguments for and against the recapitulation 
theory. A careful interpretation of both hereditary and environ- 
mental influences in their bearing upon education in the home and 
in the school. Prerequisite: 140 or 144. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 

234. PsycuHoLtoGy or ELeMEeNTARY ScHoot Susyects.—The 
psychological processes involved in the learning of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, and geography. The laws of habit for- 
mation applied in arranging the material. Prerequisite: 140 or 
144. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 

242. PsycHoLtocy or TracHinG.—Especially for students in 
the various Smith-Hughes courses, dealing with the topics usually 
studied in General Psychology, but always with reference to the 
learning process. Very practical, and the applications of the laws 
of psychology to teaching will be stressed. Autumn. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 

243. PsycuHoLocy or Reticion.—The growth of religious con- 
sciousness in the individual rather than in the race. A thorough 
consideration of the various phases of conversion; then the 
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same topics are studied again as elements of a spontaneous re- 
ligious development. Prerequisite: 140 or 144. Spring. 
ProFESsoR JEWELL, 


245. PsycHotocy or ApoLescence.—The important physical, 
mental, and moral changes natural to adolescence, of special in- 
terest to all who have to deal with boys and girls of high school 
age. Attention given to laying the foundation for the pedagogy 
of secondary instruction. Prerequisite: 140 or 144. Winter. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


335. AppLiep PsycHoLocy.—Consists of the applications of 
psychology to law, business, and vocational guidance. Emphasis 
laid on the use of standardized tests in the employment and se- 
lection of men. Prerequisite: 140 or 144. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 
EpucaTION 


130. THe Treacuinc Process.—An introduction to the scien- 
tific principles underlying teaching. Education as a public neces- 
sity, the aim of education, the chief factors in the educative 
process, types of teaching, methods of study, duties and respon- 
sibilities of teachers. Text-book, lectures and recitations. Of- 
fered every term. 

Proressor Hotz. 

131. OBSERVATION AND THE CurrIcULUM.—Closely related to 
130. Individual differences, grading and promotion, the daily 
schedule, selection and organization of material, and methods of 
motivation. Observations and discussions of recitations in ele- 
mentary and secondary school work, with considerable attention 
given to working out a suitable course of study. Text-book, 
lectures, references, and discussions. Prerequisite: 140 and 130. 
Offered every term. 

Proressor Horz. 

133. Rurat ScHool MANAGEMENT.—To make both the aim 
and methods of conducting a rural school very definite; especially 
for those rural teachers who have had little opportunity to see 
better schools than their own. The enrichment of the life of the 
country child kept in mind; plays and games, study program, 
agriculture in the school, and special rural school problems con- 
sidered. Text-book, lectures, and references. Offered each Sum- 
mer Term. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 

134. Scuoot Hyciene.—Problems of school hygiene, includ- 
ing heating, lighting, ventilating, school diseases and medical in- 
spection of schools, and hygiene of various school activities. 
Text-book, lectures, and references. Autumn. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


140. History oF Epucation.—Educational tendencies rather 
than men. Stress laid upon the connection between educational 
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theory and actual school work in its historical development. Au- 
tumn and Winter. 
PROFESSOR JEWELL. 

124 (125) (126). Pustic ScHoot Music.—Preparatory to 
teaching music in the public schools. Two meetings each week 
are given to sight reading and one to a careful study of the meth- 
ods of teaching the subject to children. 

Mrs. BATEMAN. 


145. Primary MetrHops.—The guiding principles that deter- 
mine in general what the primary program should include. Meth- 
ods of teaching the various branches of the primary curriculum, 
and observation of classwork in the Training School through the 
fourth grade. Text-book, lectures and observation. Spring. 

Miss WILson. 


Special Methods courses in Language, Numbers, Reading, and 
Grammar Grade Subjects are offered in each summer school. 

220. THe TEACHING oF ENGLIsH.—The aims, methods, and re- 
sults of teaching English in high school. Written English em- 
phasized. Prerequisites: Education 130, 131, 140, Psychology 140, 
and English 542-3. Spring. 

Miss BunkKER. 

221. Tue TEAcHiNnG or History.—The materials of history and 
the practical problems of teaching the subject in secondary 
schools, Prerequisites: Education 130, 131, 140, Psychology 140, 
and History 131-133. Spring. 

Miss BuNKER. 

222. Tue TEACHING oF MATHEMATICS.—Algebra and Geom- 
etry; educational value; position in course; methods of teaching 
(both American and foreign); order and importance of topics; 
text-books and literature. Lectures, discussions and reports. 
Prerequisites: Education 130, 131, 140, Psychology 140, and 
Mathematics 155-157. Spring. 

Miss Brarr. 

223. ‘THe TEACHING oF FrRENCH.—To discuss the problems 
that confront the teacher of French in secondary schools; pro- 
nunciation; choice and presentation of grammatical material; 
oral practice; composition; choice of tests; method of presenta- 
tion. Prerequisites : Education 130, 131, 140, Psychology 140 or 
144, and French 553. Spring. 

ProFEssoR MARINONI. 

224. TEACHERS’ CoursE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE.—His- 
tory, organization, methods, aims and results. Required of stu- 
dents preparing to teach natural science. Prerequisites: Educa- 
tion 130, 131, 140, and Psychology 140. Spring. 

ProFessor Powers. 

230. PuHitosopHy or Epucation.—Education considered from 
the standpoint of: (1) biology, (2) neurology, (3) psychology, 
(4) anthropology, and (5) sociology. Instinct, heredity, habit, 
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culture-epochs, individual differences, imitation, suggestion, 
training and memory, imagination, emotions, will, senses, motor 
activities and moral nature, formal discipline, educational values 
and social education. Prerequisites: Psychology 140, or 144, and 
Education 140, or 130. ProFESsoR JEWELL. 


240. Practice TeAcHING.—Daily teaching of one period in 
the Training School in practical application of the principles of 
instruction, Teachers’ meeting one hour a week. (In Home 
Economics this course is called Education 260-261 and has Home 
Economics 341 as a prerequisite). Prerequisites: Psychology 
140, or 144, and Education 140, 130, 131. 


PROFESSOR POWERS, 

Miss Biatrr, 

Miss BuNKER, 

Miss Cowan, 

AssocIATE ProFEssoR ENSIGN 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor GRAY, 
ProFEssOoR MARINONI, 
ProFEssoR PALMER, 

Miss THOMPSON, 

Miss WItson. 


241. CoMPpaRATIVE SCHOOL SysTEMS.—The outstanding features 
of the school systems of France, Germany, England, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Planned for those interested 
in the working out of the curriculum and a better supervision 
of the schools. The changes in education that the Great War 
has brought to England and Germany, and its probable effect on 
the United States, are largely emphasized. Text-book, lectures, 
and references. Prerequisite: 140. Spring. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


242. EpucaTIonAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—The critical 
study of scientific methods employed in measuring school room 
instruction. Special attention given the consideration of standard 
tests and scales for the measuring of educational attainments, 
together with the technique of applying these to educational 
products. Practice given in applying tests in oral and silent 
reading, spelling, penmanship, comprehension, arithmetic, English 
composition, and algebra. Prerequisites: Psychology 140, or 141, 
and Education 140, or 130. Winter. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


243. Princrpres or SEcoNDARY Epucation.—The development 
and nature of the secondary school, and the fundamental aims 
of secondary education; the high school pupil; individual dif- 
ferences; the curriculum; methods of teaching; and the cardinal 
principles of organization and management, in so far as they af- 
fect the work of the teacher. For prospective high school teach- 
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ers. Text-book, references, reports and discussions. Prerequi- 
sites: 140, 130, 131. Autumn and Spring. 
Proressor Hotz. 


244. Puptic ScHoot ADMINISTRATION—The educational or- 
ganization of state, city, and county; distribution of responsibil- 
ity among boards of education, superintendents, principals and 
teachers; selection, tenure and promotion of teachers; attend- 
ance; school costs and accounting; records and reports; a com- 
parison of representative school systems. For prospective prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Prerequisite: 130, 131; or in the 
case of teachers of wide experience, the permission of the in- 
structor, Textbook, lecture, discussions, and reports. Winter. 

Proressor Horz. 


246. HicH ScHoo: ApMINISTRATION.—Legal status of the sec- 
ondary school; its relation to elementary and higher education; 
inspection and accrediting standards; junior high schools; classi- 
fication, grading, and promotion of pupils; measuring results, 
marks, and marking systems; costs; records; principal as an 
administrator, supervisor and social leader. For prospceue 
high school teachers and principals. Prerequisite: 130, 131; 
in the case of teachers of wide experience, the permission of. the 
instructor. Text-book, references, lectures, and discussions. Win- 
ter. 

Proressor Hotz. 


330. AcricutTuRAL Epucation.—The rise of agriculture from 
prehistoric times to the present, special consideration given the 
educational factors that have brought about its evolution; the 
development of our secondary schools and the place that agricul- 
ture should occupy in the curriculum; the Smith-Hughes law, its 
provisions and administration. Spring. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ENSIGN. 


331. FArmMsHop Work.—Problems of construction and repair 
such as the farmer has to meet continually in farming operations, 
Mechanical drawings, design, wood work, metal work, rope 
work, belt lacing, tool sharpening, machine and harness repair. 
Autumn. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ENSIGN. 


332. SpecrAL MetHops IN VocATIONAL AGRICULTURE.—Organ- 
ization and presentation of subject matter according to seasonal 
sequence in class, laboratory, field or demonstration exercises, 
texts, references, and illustrative materials, together with index- 
ing of the same for ready reference; equipment and arrangement 
of class rooms and shop. A critical study of the project, the 
most important feature. Scope, kind, supervision, records and 
duration of the project. Several required trips to near-by Smith- 
Hughes schools. Winter. 

ASSOCIATE ProFessor ENSIGN. 
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341. Home Economics MetHops.—Methods for teaching foods 
and clothing. Discussion of the development of the home econ- 
omics movement, courses of study, current text-books, the meth- 
od of demonstration. Prerequisites: Home Economics 331-333, 
and 234-236; Education 243, 130, and 140. 

PROFESSOR PALMER. 


411. Seminar IN AGricuLturRAL Epucation.—A review of 
current literature bearing on Vocational Education; round table 
discussions on special topics relating to the work in Arkansas and 
other states. For Seniors and Graduate Students majoring in 
Vocational work. 

ASSOCIATE ProFESSoR ENSIGN. 


430. Apvancep TEACHING.—A research course in problems 
pertaining to class room work. Open only to Senior and Grad- 
uate Students, and may be taken for 1, 2, or 3 hours of credit. 
Prerequisite: 240. 

ProFESSOR PALMER. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The purpose of the courses in this college is to prepare young 
men for the profession of engineering. The value of the train- 
ing acquired in a university course is recognized by railway 
officials, manufacturers, municipal, state, and federal authorities. 
The demand in industrial and engineering fields throughout the 
country is for college graduates. 

The graduates of the College of Engineering of the University 
of Arkansas are scattered over the entire world, occupying po- 
sitions of trust in foreign lands, in the service of the United 
States government, in large manufactories, and in state and 
municipal service, or are building for themselves reputations as 
professional engineers. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and a 
description of the subjects accepted for entrance, see page 20. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Engineering offers through its various depart- 
ments four year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering, (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, (B. C. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering in Highways, 
(B. C. E. in Highways), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, (B. 
E. E.), Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, (B. M. E.), and 
Bachelor of Mining Engineering, (B. Mi. E.); graduate and 
professional courses leading to the degrees of Chemical Engineer, 
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(Ch. E.), Civil Engineer, (C. E.), Electrical Engineer, (E. E.), 
and Mechanical Engineer, (M. E.); and special two-year courses 
leading to a certificate. 

Candidates for the bachelor’s degree in engineering must meet 
the entrance, residence, and registration requirements, and must 
complete satisfactorily two hundred and sixteen term hours as 
outlined in the following courses of study. 

Elective courses will not be given unless as many as five stu- 
dents, who have completed the required undergraduate course, 
register for them. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS FOR ALL EN- 
GINEERING STUDENTS 


Freshman Year 
Course 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 

Physics 147 (148) (149) 4 4 
English 141 (142) (143) 4 4 
Mathematics 157 ...... i on 
Mathematics 156 .. 5 o 
Mathematics 128 .. <r 2 
Mathematics 139 ..... = <= 3 
Drawing 121 (122) (123) . .2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122) (123) . i? 2 Zz 
Military Art 111 (112) (113) = 1 1 

18 18 18 


Sophomore Year 

CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Course 
Mathematics 256 
Mathematics 251 (252) .... 
Chemistry 257 (258) (259) 
Drawing 221 (222) (223) 
Civil Engineering 251 ...... 
Experimental Engineering 225 
Electrical Engineering 231, 221 . 
Military Art 221 (222) (223) ... 
Heat Power Engineering 321 


7 7 

ee | wen: MUU 
° 
5 


=] 
4 


5 
2 
no 
a2 ° 
fi 
3 
18 


18 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 
Chemistry 354 (355) (359) ... 5 5 5 
Chemistry 254, 255 .....-....c.cs00 3 5 A 
Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343) .4 4 4 
*Elective 4 4 9 
18 18 18 
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Senior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 
Chemistry 434, 435 (436) 3 3 
Chemistry (451) (452), 453 . 5 Ss 
*Elective 10 10 
18 18 18 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 
H. P. Engineering 341 (342) (343) . vai 4 4 
Civil Engineering 342 ........... ei 4 = 
Civil Engineering 340, 312 = 1 4 
Civil Engineering ae 5 = = 
Civil Engineering 3 oe re 4 
Civil Engineering 331 (332) (333) 3 3 3 
Geology 330 .. 3 = a 
Civil Engineer = 3 “a 
Elective ... 3 3 3 
18 18 18 
Senior Year 

CREDIT HOURS 

AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Course 

Civil Engineering 451, 431 .... Pa 3 = 
Civil Engineering 443 . os S 4 
Civil Engineering 435 . 3 = 
Civil Engineering 436, 437, 428 3 2 
Civil Engineering 432 . 3 = 
Civil Engineering 433 . hie ee 
Civil Engineering 440 - = 
Civil Engineering 438 . m 3 
Civil Engineering 434 . me 3 
Civil Engineering 439 = 3 
Civil Engineering 430 . 3 = 
Bléctive?{.eonaneee 3 3 
18 18 18 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 
H. P. Engineering oy eee? (343) . 4 4 
Civil Engineering 312, 340 .. 1 4 
Civil Engineering 351 ... oe a 
Civil Engineering 342 ... 4 z 


*All electives must be chosen with the consent of the head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry and the Dean of the College of Engineering. Of 
these electives 12 hours must be chosen from other courses in chemistry 
and at least 9 hours in English or a foreign language. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
LIBRARY 
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Civil Engineering (331) (332) (333) . 3 3 
ecclcey B30 iesctidae = 2 
VORA As LOR KER 3 = 
Civil Engineering 343 = Ss 4 
Elective 3 3 3 
18 18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 
Civil Engineering 451, 431 3 
Highway Engineering 425 2 
Civil Engineering 436, 437, 428 . 3 2 
Highway Engineering 432) .. 2 3 
Civil Engineering 432 ... 3 = 
Civil Engineering 440 . - ~ 
Chemistry (441) (442) (443) 4 4 
Highway Engineering 438 . ee = 3 
Civil Engineering 434 ....... = = 3 
Highway Engineering 422 2 by ~ 
Highway Engincering 435 2 3 = 
Civil Engineering 439 = 3 
18 18 18 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Course 

Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343) ... 
Electrical Engineering 331 (332) (333) .. 
Electrical Engineering 321 (322) (323) .. 
Electrical Engineering 324 (325) (326) . 
Heat Power Engineering 331 (332) (333) - 
*Elective 


Suggested Electives: 
Experimental RURInEEHDS 321 (322) (323) ... 
English 331 (332) (333) 0... 
Military Art 521 eee) (523) 
Physics 531 (532) ..... 
Chemistry 231 (232) . 
French 141 (142) (143) E 
Spanish (141 (142) (143) .. 
Experimental Engineering 322 . 
Electrical Engineering 334 


~ 
mRod & | AENHNOE 


~ 
eo 
@ | 
PNARWHONAND wl AaoONMNwoe 
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Senior Year 

CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 

Course 

Electrical Engineering 431 (432) (433) 
Electrical Engineering 421 (422) (423) .. 
Electrical Engineering 424 ped (426) 
Heat Power Engineering 451 .................. 
Electrical Engincering a isis) (419) .. 


Ke) NVNw 
Ki VN& 
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Electrical Engineering a4 os Sesuiioe 
Civil Engineering 434. ie 
Economics 433 . 
*Electives 


Suggested Electives: 
Electrical Engineering 441 Cw) (443) ... 
Electrical Engineering 434, 435 . 
Military Art 531 (532) (533) . 
Advanced Electrical Engineering Laboratory 521 
(S22) CS23 ) ccc nace Aseeeeonncta acon sscess tee ceteererssee 2 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


By, (tice feaillen 
> 23 Ww 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


Course TERM TERM TERM 

Heat Power Engineering at Ge (343) .. BAY, | 4 4 
Electrical Engineering ‘33 oa ee 3 3 = 
Electrical Engineering 321 (332) pan 2 2 = 
Experimental Engineering 321 (322) (323) . 2 2 2 
Civil Engineering 343 ... ae Ss 4 
Drawittg 3412) 5 os -e..- 4 = 
Heat Power Engineering 344 (345) . - 4 
Heat Power Engincering 331 (332) (333) 3 3 3 
*Elective maf “ 1 

18 18 18 


Sentor Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 
Electrical Engineering 451 5 
Heat Power Engineering 4 
Economics 433 ... 
Heat Power Engineerin 
Heat Power Engineering 442 
Experimental Engineering 423 
Heat Power Engineering 431 ...... 


=| 
Cli Gi Whom: i wit 


Heat Power Engineering 443 (444) 4 
Civil Engineering 434 ... re ed 
Advanced Shop 435 3 sa 
Thesis = ms 
6 5 

18 18 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF MINING ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
aa 5 = 
ee = 5 
ax} 3 3 


Course 
Civil Engineering 251 (256) 
Electrical Engineering 231, 221 . 
Geology 231, 232 (233) 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the de- 
partment. 
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Geology 531 (532) 3 = 
Chemistry 251 (254) ee 5 5 
Mining 321 (322) (323) . 2 2 
*Elective = 3 

18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Course 

Geology 334 
Geology 337, 338 
Mining 431 .. 
Heat Power I 
Mining 434 .. 
Metallurgy 4 
Metallurgy 428 . 
Chemistry 533 
*Elective 


3 3 
3 


3 
a3 
4 
3 


; 
3 
7 


19 19 19 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GRADUATE AND PROFES- 
SIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 

The graduate degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engineer, 
Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are granted to stu- 
dents who have completed the required undergraduate course 
and, in addition, at least one year o of graduate work in residence. 
This graduate work must include one major subject, based on 
the undergraduate course pursued, and two minor subjects, one 
or both of which must be closely related to the major subject. 
The candidate must complete not less than forty-five term credit 
hours in approved courses and must submit an acceptable thesis 
in his major subject presenting the results of original research. 

The professional degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engin- 
eer, Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are also con- 
ferred upon graduates of the University of Arkansas who have 
been in successful practice of their profession for at least three 
years, two of which must have been done after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. The candidate must have been in responsible 
charge of work as principal or assistant for at least one year. 
In addition to this he must present an acceptable thesis giving 
the results of original research. 


The candidate must submit, in writing, to the Committee on 
Scholarship of the College of Engineering a statement of his 
professional record, the names of at least three references, and 
the subject of his ‘thesis, not later than January 1 of the col- 
lege year in which the degree is sought. The completed thesis 
must be in the hands of the Committee on Scholarship not later 
than May 20, of the same year. A fee of $2.00 is required, to 
cover cost of binding the library copy. 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate’s major 
professor. 
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All senior engineering students, accompanied by instructors, 
are required, during the spring term, to make a visit of inspec- 
tion to power plants, manufacturing plants, and noted engineer- 
ing works. All engineering students will be required to spend 
one week in actual field practice in surveying during the junior 
year. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor Hare, Mr. TrimBie, Mr. HUMPHREYS 
The requirements for a degree are outlined on p. 100. 
The courses in chemistry for chemical engineers are described 
under the Department of Chemistry, pp. 52-55. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Proressor Stocker, AssIstANt Proressor SPENCER, Mr. MULLIN 
The requirements for a degree are outlined on pages 100-1. 
The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruction 

accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering practice 

as possible. Much time is devoted to practice in the field, draft- 
ing room and laboratory, this work being carried on parallel with 
the class work. Each year a party of engineering students goes 
into camp for one week for practice in surveying and railway 
location. The courses will give the student a knowledge of fun- 
damental principles that will enable him to enter intelligently 
upon professional practice. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 

in Civil Engineering: 251, 312, 340, 351, 435, 439, 440. 


HiGHWAY ENGINEERING 


In receni years many problems have arisen in connection with 
the construction and maintenance of highways, thus creating a 
demand for men who have been trained for this particular 
branch of engineering. The course in highway engineering has 
been arranged to aid in training engineers for this work. 

In the last year subjects especially related to highway engin- 
eering have been introduced, and other subjects, considered of 
less importance in highway work, have been dropped from the 
regular course in civil engineering. 

A well equipped laboratory has been provided for making all 
the standard tests in accordance with the practice of the United 
States Office of Public Roads. 

213. LeveLING AND Farm Dratnace.—Leveling, land surveying, 
and farm drainage. For students in agriculture. Lectures and 
recitations one hour the first part, and field practice three hours 
the last part of the term. Spring. 

PROFESSOR STOCKER. 

251. EvementAry Survey1NG.—General surveying to meet the 

needs of all engineering students; the care and use of tape, level 
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and transit; exercises in the field, including land surveying, level- 
ing, public land surveys, and the adjustment of instruments. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, field practice six hours. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 156. Autumn and Spring. 

Proressor STOCKER, 

Mr. Mutt. 


312, 340. RaArttroAp SurvEYING.—Problems and practice in the 
location of simple, vertical and transition curves; turnouts; meas- 
urements of cuts and fills; setting slope stakes and making com- 
putations for volumes. Prerequisites: 251, 351. Winter and 
Spring. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 

342. Rartroap SurveyiNG.—Preliminary surveys and location; 
simple, vertical and transition curves; turnouts and cross-overs; 
estimates of earthwork and materials of construction. Five hours 
of credit. Prerequisites: 251, 351. Winter. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


RarLroap Surveyinc.—Actual field practice in reconnoissance, 
preliminary, location and topographical surveys. One week, nine 
hours a day. Required of Juniors. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


430. Rattway Economics.—The economics of railway location 
and maintenance. Prerequisites: 342, 313. Winter. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


331. Drawinc.—Computations and drawing of topographical 
maps from actual surveys. Drawing practice nine hours. Pre- 
requisite: Drawing 221-223, Autumn. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


332 (333). Drawinc.—Graphic statics and detail drawing of 
simple wood and steel roof trusses. Drawing practice nine hours. 
Prerequisite: Drawing 221,223. Winter and Spring. 

: ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


343. Hypraurics.—The theory of hydraulics; principles of 
hydrostatic and hydrodynamic pressures; steam gauging; water 
measuring devices. Lectures and recitations three hours, labor- 
atory or computation work three hours. Prerequisite: H. P. 
341-343. Spring. 

Mr. Mutu. 

335. Hicnhways.—The location, design, construction and main- 
tenance of earth, gravel, broken stone, concrete and bituminous 
macadam roads. Winter. 

Proressor STOCKER. 


351. Surveyrnc.—The use, care and adjustment of level, tran- 
sit, plane table and sextant; methods employed in topographic, 
land, city, mine and hydrographic surveying; map making and 
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calculations from field notes. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, field practice six hours. Prerequisite: 251. Autumn. 
ProFressor STOCKER. 


436 (437). Masonry AND REINForRCED CoNcRETE—Stone and 
brick masonry; plain and reinforced concrete; deep foundations; 
dams; retaining walls; reinforced concrete structures. Prerequi- 
sites: H. P. 341-343. Autumn and Winter. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


428. Concrete Desicn.—Design of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisites: 440, 436, 437, 
H. P. 341-343. Spring. 

ASSISTANT ProFESSOR SPENCER. 


H. FE. 435. Hicgnhway ENGINEERING LagporATory.—Tests on 
gravel and broken stone to determine hardness, toughness, ce- 
menting power, and resistance to abrasion; rattler tests and ab- 
sorption tests on paving brick; tests on sand and clay; inspec- 
tion of and tests on bituminous materials. Laboratory six hours. 
Prerequisite: C. E, 335. Winter. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


440. ENGINEERING LAporATory.—Tests to determine strength 
and other properties of materials of construction; tensile and 
crushing tests on brick and stone; standard tests on natural and 
Portland cements; tests to determine the effect of graded and 
ungraded aggregates on concrete. One hour of recitation and 
six hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: H. P. 341-343. Autumn. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


439. ApvANCED SuRVEYING.—Problems in triangulation, topo- 
graphic surveying, precise leveling and practical astronomy. Pre- 
requisites: 342, 313, 312, 330. Spring. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 

H. E. 422. Hicuways.—Proper design, construction and main- 
tenance of city streets and pavements. Some time devoted to 
road laws, taxes, bond issues and assessments. Prerequisites: 
C. E. 335, 351. Autumn. 

Proressor STOCKER. 


451, 431. Roor AND Brince Stresses.—Computation of stresses 
in roofs and bridges, chiefly by analytical methods. Special at- 
tention given to the subject of train loads for railroad bridges. 
Prerequisite: H. P. 341-343. Autumn and Winter. 

PROFESSOR STOCKER. 

435. Brince Desicn.—Complete design with detailed draw- 
ings and estimates of weight and cost of a plate girder bridge. 
Prerequisites: 451, H. P. 341-343. Winter. 

ProFressor STOCKER. 


443. Brince Desicn——Complete design with detailed drawings 
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and estimates of weight and cost of a riveted or pin connected 
railroad bridge. Prerequisites: 451-431, H. E. 341-343. Spring. 
ProFrEssor STOCKER. 

432. SrweraAce.—Municipal sewage disposal. Computations of 
quantities of sanitary and storm sewage, design of separate and 
combined systems of sewers, design of sewage purification works, 
and the ultimate disposal of sludge and effluents. Financial, 
legal and pathological considerations of sanitation. Prerequisite: 
343. Winter. 

Mr. Muttin. 


433. WaterworKs.—Public water supplies. Examination of 
sources of supply, computations of quantities required, design 
of reservoirs and purification plants, and design of distributing 
systems. Financial, legal and pathological considerations of 
municipal water supply. Prerequisite: 343. Autumn. 

Mr. MULLIN. 

H. E. 425. Hicuway Brince Desicn.—Problems in the design 
of highway bridges, determination of waterways, construction 
and maintenance of highway bridges and culverts. Drawing and 
computation six hours. Winter. 

PROFESSOR STOCKER. 


H. E. 432. Highway Bripce Desicgn.—A continuation of 
H. E. 425. 
PROFESSOR STOCKER. 


434. ENGINEERING CoNTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS.—Legal as- 
pects of contract and specification forms and instruments for 
advertisements, proposals, contracts and bonds; -specifications for 
various kinds of work and materials. Spring. 

PROFESSOR STOCKER. 

438. Tuesis.—Each senior or graduate student, candidate for 
a degree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis not later 
than December 15th, and the completed thesis not later than May 
10th, to a committee consisting of the candidate’s major profes- 
sor and two other members appointed by the president, for its 
criticism and approval. All theses must be neatly written on one 
side of plain white paper, eight by ten inches in size, leaving one 
inch margin. When drawings or diagrams are used they shall 
be made to conform to these dimensions or some multiple of them. 
The first page of the thesis should contain the title, the following 


State miGr (emma SISMSU DIT UL CC i DV e ies aeeeee nen to the 
faculty of the University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of ~------------------- ,’ and the 


date. Theses submitted for bachelors degrees must be at least 
2,500 words in length. 
ProFESSOR STOCKER. 
520. LANp DRAINAGE AND IrRIGATION.—Land drainage. Rain- 
fall and run-off, the survey of drainage basins, the computation 
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of quantities of run-off from drainage basins; the design, loca- 
tion and construction of drainage courses; the financial and legal 
considerations of land drainage; benefits derived from land 
drainage. 

Irrigation—The sources of water supply for irrigation; the 
design, location and construction of irrigation works; the appli- 
cation and duty of the water; the financial, legal and heneficial 
considerations of irrigation. Spring of Senior year. 

Mr. Muti. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor GLADSON, ProFEssoR STELZNER, Mr. TEAGuE, Mr. Mc- 
Kintey, Mr. KInG 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on page 102. The 
cources in this department seek to combine general and technical 
subjects in such proportions as to furnish a good foundation for 
the profession of electrical engineering. Sufficient theory is 
taught in the class-room and illustrated by laboratory experiments 
to give the student a knowledge of the underlying principles. 
Shop experience with manufacturing companies to give the 
student specific practical training is desirable. Such training 
should be obtained during vacations and after graduation. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
wo Engineering: 221, 321, 322, 323, 421, 422, 423. (See 


231. ELemMents oF ELEctricAL ENGINEERING.—Introductory. 
Recitations and demonstrations on electric and magnetic circuits 
and machines. Measuring instruments, their use and calibration. 
Prerequisite: Physics 142. Spring. 

PROFESSOR STELZNER. 

221. ExectricAL ENGINEERING Lagoratory.—To accompany 
231. Laboratory four hours. Spring, 

Mr. Teacue, Mr. Kino. 

331 (332) (333). Dynamo Extzcrric MAcHINERY.—Direct and 
alternating current machinery with their general applications. 
Prerequisite: 231. 

PROFESSOR STELZNER. 

321 (322) (323). ExvecrricaAL ENGINEERING LABoRATORY.—Elec- 
trical and magnetic measurements, use and calibration of instru- 
ments; testing of direct and alternating current machinery. Four 
hours a week. To accompany 331-333. 

PROFESSOR STELZ NER. 
Mr. KING. 

324 (325) (326). Evectrricat EncINEERING DesicGN.—Problems 
in direct current machinery, calculations and drawing. Four 
hours. Prerequisite: 231. 

Mr. TEAGUE. 
334. ILLuMINATING ENGINEERING—Electric light wiring and 
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different methods of artificial illumination; sources, intensity 
and distribution of light; physiological and "hygienic problems; 
direct and indirect lighting; reflecting surfaces; illumination and 
photometric calculations. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. 
PROFESSOR STELZNER. 


431 (432) (433). ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING 
CurrENT MACHINERY.—Lectures, recitations and problems on al- 
ternating current circuits and machinery. Prerequisite: 333. 

PROFESSOR STELZ VFR. 


421 (422) 423). Etecrrica, ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—Lab- 
oratory exercises to accompany 431-433. Four hours. 
Proressor STELZNER, 


424 (425) (426). ExrcrricAL ENGINEERING Desicn.—Problems 
in alternating current machinery, calculations and drawing four 
hours. To accompany 431-433. 

ProFEssoR STELZNER, 
Mr. TEAGUE, 
Mr. McKIntey. 


441. Hypro-EvecrricAL ENGINEERING.—Methods of investigat- 
ing power possibilities of flowing water, collecting data, select- 
ing power sites, designing dams, power house, transmission lines, 
and machinery. Autumn. 

Proressor GLADSON. 


434. TrLEpHONY.—The principal systems of telephony in prac- 
tical use. Prerequisite: 231. Autumn. 
Mr. TEAGUE. 


451. EvecrricAL EquipMent or Power PLAnts.—Selection of 
electrical machinery for power stations; station construction, op- 
eration, and management. Winter. 

Proressor GLADSON. 


435. TrELEGRAPHY.—The principal system of wire and wireless 
telegraphy in practical use. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. 
Mr. TEAGUE. 


442. ExectricaL Raitways.—Application of electricity to the 
propulsion of street cars and railway trains. Selection, equip- 
ment, and study of the various systems of electric traction. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and problems. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. 

PROFESSOR STELZNER. 

437. ExecrricAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR.—Students who at- 
tend and take part in at least three-fourths of the meetings of 
the University of Arkansas Branch of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers during their Junior and Senior years, and 
who prepare and present an acceptable original paper on some 
engineering subject, will be allowed three terms hours of credit. 

417 (418) (419). Tuesis.—Each senior, or graduate student, 
candidate for a degree, is required to submit the subject of his 
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thesis not later than December 15, and the completed thesis not 
later than May 10, to a committee, consisting of the candidate’s 
major professor and two other factulty members appointed by 
the dean, for its criticism and approval. All theses must be 
neatly typewritten on one side of plain white paper, eight by ten 
inches in size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or 
diagrams are used, they should be made to conform to these 
dimensions or some multiple of them. The first page of the 
thesis should contain the title and the following statement: 


eTihesavsubmittede byes aes to the faculty of the 
University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
forithe degree of 22-----— = ,’ and the date. Theses 


submitted for a bachelor’s degree must be at least 2,500 words 
in length. Three term hours of credit. Fee, $2.00, to cover cost 
of binding the library copy. 

Proressor GLADSON. 

443. Execrric TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF PowER— 
Modern methods of transmission and distribution of electric 
power. Spring. 

Proressor GLADSON. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


There are two departments in Mechanical Engineering: Ex- 
perimental Engineering and Drawing; and Heat Power Engin- 
eering and Mechanical Arts. 

The requirements for a degrce are outlined on page 103. 

Mechanical Engineers are in demand in various lines of en- 
gineering work, such as consulting engineering; power plant de- 
signing, constructing, and operating; designing, constructing, 
erecting, operating, and testing all kinds of machinery; manu- 
facturing;. engineering salesmanship; heating and ventilating en- 
gineering; and efficiency engineering. 

The course in mechanical engineering is designed to give the 
student a broad foundation in the subjects that are of the great- 
est importance in his work, a technical education in his chosen 
field made practical by shop and laboratory courses, and, in 
electives, a certain amount of specialization and cultural develop- 
ment. It is believed that such a course will enable the student 
to be of immediate value to his employer and that it will insure 
certain advancement in his profession. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 will be charged in the following 
courses: in Experimental Engineering, 225, 321, 322, 323, 422, 
423; in Trade Courses, 41, 42, 43; in Mechanic Arts, 121, 122, 123, 
111, 112, 113, 124, 125, 126, 435. 


EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING AND DRAWING 
Proressor Witson, Mr. MuLLIn 


225. Mecuanicat Lasoratory—Elementary laboratory work 
to acquaint the student with the use and operation of power plant 
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equipment. One lecture and three hours laboratory. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 146. Winter or Spring. 
Proressor WILSON. 

321 (322) (323). MercHanicat LasorAtory.—The calibration 
of engineering instruments, such as indicators, planimeters, noz- 
zles and meters; valve setting, efficiency tests of steam engines 
and boilers. Laboratory four hours. Must be preceded or ac- 
companied by Heat Power Engineering 331-333. Prerequisite: 
Exp. Eng, 225. 

ProFEssor WILSON. 

423. MecHANICAL LAzoraTory.—Properties of engineering ma- 
terials investigated experimentally. Complete test of some power 
or pumping plant. Special investigations. Four hours of lab- 
oratory. Prerequisites: Heat Power 342, Exp. Eng. 225. 

ProFressor WILSON. 


449. Tuesis——Each senior or graduate student, candidate for 
a degree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis not later 
than December 15, and the completed thesis not later than May 
10, to a committee, consisting of the candidate’s major professor 
and two other members appointed by the president, for its criti- 
cism and approval. All theses must be neatly typewritten on one 
side of plain white paper, eight by ten inches in size, leaving a 
one-inch margin. When drawing or diagrams are used they 
should be made to conform to these dimensions or some multi- 
ple of them. The first page of the thesis should contain the title, 
the following statement: “Thesis submitted by ---------------- 
ene Sueeooe to the faculty of the University of Arkansas in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of ~-----------__ 
ER as iA Fe ,’ and the date. Theses submitted for bachelor’s 
degrees must be at least 2,500 words in length. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing. 

ProFressor WILSON. 


DRAWING 


111 (112) (113). AcricutrurAL Drawinc.—Elementary prin- 
ciples of mechanical drawing, exercises in free hand lettering, 
and drawing of farm structures. Drawing practice three hours. 
Prerequisite: None. 

Mr. Muttin. 

121 (122) (123). MecHanicaL Drawinc.—Instruction in the 
selection, use and care of instruments, lettering, sketching, and 
working drawings. The latter half of this course is devoted to 
elementary Descriptive Geometry. The problems are assigned 
and worked out in the drawing room. Six hours of drawing. 
Prerequisite: None. 

Mr. Muttin. 

221 (222) (223). Mecuanrcar Drawinc.—Elementary course, 

including lettering, technical sketching of machine parts, detail 
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and assembly drawing, tracing and blue-printing, perspective and 
isometric drawing, topographical drawing and emperical machine 
designs Drawing practice six hours, Prerequisite: Drawing 
23) 

ProFessor WILSON. 


224 (225) (226). ArcHITECTURAL DraAwinc.—Plans and speci- 
fications, details, bills of material, perspective drawing, orders of 
architecture. Drawing practice six hours. 

Proressor WILSON. 


227 (228). Letrertnc.—Freehand lettering, titles for maps and 
drawings, graphs. Drawing practice six hours. Winter and 
Spring. 

Mr. MutLrin. 

341. Kinematics.—Investigation of the means by which mo- 
tion is transmitted in machines and of the principles underlying 
the design of gears, cams, and similar mechanical devices. Two 
recitations and six hours of drawing. Prerequisite: Drawing 
223. Autumn. 

ProFEssor WILSON. 


Heat Power ENGINEERING AND MECHANIC ARTS 


Proressor BAENDER, Mr. Jones, Mr. Dinwinpie, Mr. THOMPSON 
HEAT POWER ENGINEERING 


341 (342) (343). TueoreticaL MEcHANICS.—Statistics and dy- 
namics, including a mathematical discussion of inertia, energy, 
and similar topics. The materials of construction, including the 
mathematical development of the formule for calculating the 
strength of beams, columns, and shafting, with numerous prac- 
tical problems illustrating the theory involved. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 251-252. 

Proressor BAENDER. 

344 (345). Macuine Desicn.—The kinematics of machinery, 
gear wheels, and link motion. Designs made of complete lathes, 
punches, and similar machines. Complete working drawings, in- 
cluding the application of theory to practical problems. Must be 
preceded or accompanied by course 341 (342) (343). Lectures 
and recitations two hours, drawing six hours. Prerequisite: 341- 
343 Shop. Winter and Spring. 

ProFEssor BAENDER. 

331 (332) (333). Heat Power ENGINEERING.—The thermo- 
dynamic theory underlying heat engines and its application to 
the steam and gas engines; valves and valve gears analyzed by 
the valve diagrams. Boilers, superheaters, and the properties of 
saturated and superheated steam. Prerequisites: Physics 241- 
243, Mathematics, 251-252. 

Proressor BAENDER. 


451. MECHANICAL EQuIPMENT oF Power PLANnts.—The selec- 
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tion of machinery for power plants, coal handling, and ash- 
handling. The characteristics of operation of the various types 
of prime movers and auxiliaries under variable loads so that 
equipment best adapted for the problems at hand may be se- 
lected. Must be preceded by course 331-333. Autumn. 
ProFESSOR BAENDER. 


452. ENGINE AND BoILer Desicn.—The mechanics of engines 
and boilers with problems illustrating the thermo-dynamic theory 
underlying the design. Must be preceded by course 331-333. 
Elective. 

ProFEssor BAENDER. 


417 (418) (419). TuHesis—Each senior or graduate student, 
candidate for a degree, is required to submit the subject of his 
thesis not later than December 15, and the completed thesis not 
later than May 10, to a committee, consisting of the candidate’s 
major professor and two other members appointed by the presi- 
dent, for its criticism and approval. All these must be neatly 
typewritten on one side of plain white paper, eight by ten inches 
in size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or diagrams 
are used they should be made to conform to these dimensions or 
some multiple of them. The first page of the thesis should con- 


tain the title and the following statement: ‘Thesis submitted 
LN stars a eee to the faculty of the University of Ar- 
kansas in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
OS ee »’ and the date. Theses submitted for 


bachelor degrees must be at least 2,500 words in length. 
ProFressor BAENDER. 


231. ENcines AND Borrers.—For second year students. To 
give general information about power plant equipment. No heat 
theory introduced. Prerequisite: None. Autumn or Winter. 

PROFESSOR 


442, Gas EncINE Desitcn.—The design of modern gas engines 
especially as applied to the automobile engine. Various types of 
engines. Prerequisite: 331-333. Winter. 

ProFEssor BAENDER. 

431. JREFRIGERATION.—The theory of ice-making machinery. 
The various types, with particular reference to the theory under- 
lying their construction. Prerequisite: 331-333. Spring. 

PROFESSOR 

441. InpusTRIAL ENGINEERING.—To give a knowledge of mod- 
ern shop methods. It includes time study, cost systems, piece 
work, etc. Prerequisite: Shop. Autumn. 

PROFESSOR 

443 (444). HEATING AND VENTILATING.—The various types of 
heating systems and their proper installation, Prerequisite: 331- 
333. Spring. 

PROFESSOR 
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MECHANIC ARTS 


121 (122) (123). Generat SHop Practice.—Joinery, use and 
care of tools, making of patterns and core boxes; forge practice 
in management of fires, drawing, welding, annealing and temper- 
ing of tools; machinery, bench work in chipping and filing, turn- 
ing, thread-cutting, planing, drilling, grinding, and general re- 
pair. Shop practice six hours. Erered uate None. 

Mr. Dinwipple, 
Mr. Jones, 
Mr. THOMPSON. 


111 (112) (113). CarpENTRY AND Force Practrice.—Especially 
for students in agriculture. Use and care of woodworking tools, 
grinding and sharpening edge tools, setting and filing saws. Saw- 
ing, quarter-sawing and seasoning lumber, board measure and 
stock dimensions; commercial methods of handling lumber; con- 
struction of modern farm buildings; preparing lists of material, 
plain roof framing, and use of steel square. Forge work, up- 
setting, drawing out, bending, twisting, welding and tempering. 
Shop practice three hours. Prerequisite: None. 

Mr. Dinwinppie, 
Mr. THOMPSON. 


124 (125) (126). Manuat TraIninc—Joinery, cabinet-mak- 
ing, wood-turning. Care, use, and proper methods of sharpening 
tools. Especially for prospective teachers of manual training. 
Shop practice twelve hours. 

Mr. Dinwipp!e. 


435. Apvancep SHop Practice.—Advanced work in machine 
shop forging and patternmaking, including lathe, planer, and 
milling machine. The making of tools and complicated patterns. 
The introduction of modern shop methods and time study. Shop 
practice six hours. Prerequisite: 121-123. Autumn. 

Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Drnwinpr, 
Mr. THOMPSON. 


MINING ENGINEERING 
PROFESSOR 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on page 103. The 
course is planned so as to give the major instruction in geology, 
mining engineering, and chemistry, with minor work in civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering. 

The practical work of mining, metallurgy, and ore dressing 
can be learned so much more readily at practical work that but 
little laboratory work in these lines is offered. Students are 
expected, however, to spend parts of at least two summer vaca- 
tions at ordinary day work in some mine, mill, or smelter where 
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they will be expected to ask questions of the workmen, keep 
notes of their observations, and compute the costs of some de- 
tailed operations. 

While this course is not unduly exacting, it is severe and 
should be undertaken only by students well prepared mentally 
and physically. 

MINING ENGINEERING 

321 (322) (323). Detairs or MINING OpERATIONS.—Excavat- 
ing, drilling, blasting, driving shafts, adits, and drifts, stoping, 
timbering, hoisting, draining and transporting. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week. 

ProrEsson ——————— 

434. Ore Dresstnc.—General principles and theory of ore 
dressing, cleansing, crushing, sizing and classifying, jigging, table 
concentrating, and stamp milling of gold and silver ores, with de- 
scription of typical ore dressing works. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR 
METALLURGY 

436. GENERAL METALLURGY.—Elementary study of fuels and 
furnaces and the metallurgy of iron, steel, copper, lead, silver, and 
gold. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

ProFESSoOR ———————— 

428. Assayinc.—Fire assaying of various classes of ores and 
furnace products of gold, silver, and lead. Laboratory work one 
afternoon a week with occasional lectures and recitations. 

PROFESSOR 


SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Mr. Teacue, Mr, McKintey, Mr. Ktnc, Mr. Irpy, Mr. STARBIRD, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. THoMPSON 

The following course is offered to students who have at least 
a grammar school education and who desire to prepare themselves 
better for advancement in the trades, or who desire to become 
familiar with the care, operation, and repair of some line of 
machinery. The course is intended to give the student a work- 
ing knowledge of steam, gas, and electrical machinery, in ad- 
dition to his shop training. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of two years of work, a 
certificate will be issued. 


Course or Stupy 
FIRST YEAR 
Autumn Term 


HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 
(41) Steam Boilers % 4 4 
(44) Elementary Electricity 4 4 
(11) Drawing be 4 
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Shop Work 
Arithmetic 
Physics 


pe! 
N 


HOURS 

RECITATION PRACTICE 
Steam Engines 
Direct Current Machinery 
Drawing . 
Shop Wor 
Arithmetic 
Physics 


Hy 
oOppne 


N: 


HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 
Gas Engines 4 4 
Alternating Current Machinery 4 4 
Drawing .. = 4 
Shop Work = 8 
Geometry 4 e 
Physics... 4 2 
SECOND YEAR 
Autumn Term 
HOURS |. 
RECITATION PRACTICE 
Electrical Machinery and Laboratory ...............- 4 4 
Steam and Gas Machinery and Laboratory. 7 4 4 
Technical Drawing ...... 4 
Shop Work .. Pm 4 
Algebra .... 4 - 
Mechanics ... 4 = 
Winter Term 
HOURS 


RECITATION PRACTICE 
Electrical Machinery and Laboratory ................ 
Steam and Gas Machinery and Laboratory. s 
Technical Drawing .. 
Shop Work ....... 
Trigonometry . 
Mechanics 


: 
it pape 


Spring Term 


HOURS 

RECITATION PRACTICE 
Electrical Machinery and Laboratory ................ 
Steam and Gas Machinery and Laboratory. a 
Technical Drawing -. 
Shop Work 
Algebra .... 
Mechanics ... 


Pett ae 
it aaae 


GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Joun C. Furratt, B. A., M. A., LL. D., President. 
ArtTHuR M. Harpinc, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Director of General 


Extension. 


Henry G. Horz, Ph. B., M. A., Ph. D., In Charge of Educational 


Surveys. 
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JoHN CLARK Jorpan, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., In Charge of Arkan- 
sas High School Debating League. 
EVANGELINE Pratt, B. A., Executive Secretary, In Charge of 
Visual Instruction. 
Wi1aM B. Srevzner, B. E. E., E. E., M. S., In Charge of En- 
gineering Instruction. 
, In Charge of Correspondence Instruction. 


STAFF 

Freperick H. Aprer, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of German 
and English. 

Freperick G. BArenper, B. M. E., Professor of Heat Power En- 
gineering. 

Givsert Haven Capy, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Geolog- 
ical and Mining Engineering. 

N. Anprew N. CLeveN, Ph. B., Ed. B., Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of History. 

JoHN R. Cooper, B. S., M. S., Professor of Horticulture. 

Rutu M. Cowan, B. S., Instructor in Home Economics. 

Fiorence B. CotnaM, Chairman of the Arkansas League of 
Women Voters, Extension Lecturer. 

Wire V. Crockett, Reader, University Lyceum Course. 

Martin R. Ensicn, B. S., M. S., Associate Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education. 

EvizaAsnetH J. GALbraitH, B. A., Instructor in Art. 

JosEpH M. Gittman, B. A., M. A., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology. 

Joun L. Hancock, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Ancient Languages. 

Davin C. Hansarp, Violinist, University Lyceum Course. 

ArtHurR M. Harpine, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Math- 
ematics. 

Mary G. Harats, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Henry G. Horz, Ph. B., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Secondary 
Education, 

Jewett C. Hucues, B. A., M. A., Instructor in Mathematics. 

James R. Jewett, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Education 
and Extension Lecturer. 

Vircit L. Jones, B. A., Ph. D., Professor of English. 

ArTHUR M. Jorpan, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. 

Antonio Marinoni, B. A., M. A.., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Racpu H. Mason, B. S. A., Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry. 

Lynn W. Osporn, B. S. A., Assistant Prefessor of Agronomy. 

SipneEy Pickens, Instructor in Education. 

SAMUEL R, Powers, B. A., M. A., Professor of Education, 

Joun W. Reap, B. S A,, M. Sy Extension Lecturer. 
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Gites E. Rrerey, B. A., M. S., Extension Lecturer. 

WittaM B. Stevzner, B. E. E., E. E., M. S., Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Murray SHEEHAN, B. A., M. A., Associate Professor of Jour- 
nalism. 

GeorceE P. Stocker, B. S. C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

SamueEt R. Stout, B. S. A., Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry. 

Henry H. Strauss, B. A., M. A, Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 

Davin Y. THomas, B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History. 

eh D. Tovey, B. Mus., Mus. D., Pianist, University Lyceum 

ourse. 

Birton N. Wirson, B. S., M. E., M: M. E., Professor of Experi- 
mental Engineering and Drawing. 

EvizasetH P. Witson, Instructor in Education. 

The purpose of the University of Arkansas is to serve not only 
a group of qualified resident students, but all the people of the 
state. To this end the University Extension Service was estab- 
lished, the General Extension Division to represent the Colleges 
of Engineering, Arts and Sciences, Education, and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division to represent the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The General Extension Division places at the disposal of the 
people of Arkansas the same opportunities for instruction and 
culture offered resident students, disseminates the valuable know- 
ledge obtained from research and investigation, and is the me- 
dium through which many educational and public service re- 
sources outside the state are made available for effective public 
use. 

The activities of the General Extension Division may be clas- 
sified under the following heads. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the services rendered are by no means limited to those 
mentioned. The scope of the usefulness of the Division ex- 
tends into new fields whenever an opportunity to be of service 
presents itself. 

CorRESPONDENCE INstTRUCTION.—To those persons who cannot 
attend the University, the Bureau of Correspondence Instruction 
furnishes extension courses in vocational, technical, and cultural 
subjects, carrying the same credit as residence courses and su- 
pervised by the same instructors. A certificate is granted upon 
completion of every course. This service is invaluable profes- 
sionally to teachers, working men, business men, and students 
working toward a degree, as well as to persons studying for cul- 
ture alone. A number of preparatory courses is offered for 
those individuals to whom high school training is not available or 
practicable. Any grammar school graduate may enroll in these 
courses. 


= 
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SuPERVISED CLus Srupy. Subjects which are of greatest in- 
terest to the clubs of the state are selected by the General Ex- 
tension Division and courses of twelve lessons are prepared on 
each of them. Each lesson consists of questions and references 
and makes up a complete program for one meeting. The leader 
for each meeting reports on the lesson in advance to the Univer- 
sity instructor in charge of the course, who returns her paper 
with criticisms and suggestions. In addition to the sets of les- 
sons and the University instruction, the General Extension Di- 
vision prepares the club yearbook from the material which is 
furnished by the club, and sends a copy to each member. 

VisuaAL Instruction.—The place of visual instruction in mod- 
ern education is assured. It is well known that boys and girls 
can receive more mental stimulation through the eye, through 
pictures which claim their involuntary attention, than jthey 
would gain from reading many textbooks. With this in mind, 
it is the function of the Bureau of Visual Instruction to col- 
lect and prepare material for visual education and to distrib- 
ute it throughout the state at as small an expense to the com- 
munity as possible. 

This Bureau is now the distributing center for films, slides, 
and charts from many sources. These, and the material owned 
by the General Extension Division, are loaned free of charge, 
the borrower paying the transportation charges. 

Besides the present service rendered in furnishing reliable 
material to persons and organizations from a convenient cen- 
ter, the Bureau keeps in touch with the most recent develop- 
ments in visual education and is accumulating as fast as pos- 
sible a valuable slide and film library. 

Lectures AND ENTERTAINMENTS.—The General Extension Di- 
vision arranges for lectures and entertainments to be given by 
prominent professional men and women, ministers, musicians, 
state officials, and university professors over a wide range of 
subjects. This service gives business men an opportunity to 
hear talks by experts in their particular fields; gives women an 
opportunity to attend lectures of definite interest to them; fur- 
nishes speakers and musical programs for special occasions; and 
serves to extend the educational influence of the University gen- 
erally, as well as to further community spirit. 

At present there is no fund available to cover the expense con- 
nected with this service. Consequently the General Extension 
Division is compelled to charge a small fee, which is the same 
for all towns in the state, so that the towns near Fayetteville have 
no advantage over those more remote. 

Lyceum Courses.—The General Extension Division can fur- 
nish a limited number of lyceum courses. These courses are of- 
fered at cost. Their quality is above the average, many of the 
numbers being given by University artists. 
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In securing other talent, the General Extension Division gets 
an option on a number of engagements for professional concert 
companies and entertainments, and acts as a clearing house for 
these dates. In this way much can be saved on the cost of the 
local lyceum course. 

ARKANSAS HicH ScHoor Desatinc LeacuE—To promote con- 
sideration and discussion of present day problems, the General 
Extension Division has organized the Arkansas High School De- 
bating League. The schools in the League are supplied with de- 
bating material and triangular debates are held to determine the 
winning teams. These teams then come to the University for the 
final debates and honors. 

Crass Stupy.—Extension classes are organized in any commun- 
ity and in any subject where the enrollment justifies it. These 
classes are taught by University professors. The courses given 
are standard courses, under the supervision of the College under 
which they fall, and University credit is granted those who com- 
plete the work. 


TALKING MACHINE Recorps.—To cultivate an appreciation and 
understanding of good music, the General Extension Division 
sends out sets of the best records, selected by the Department 
of Fine Arts, making up complete programs, accompanied by 
suitable lecture material. 


Crus Stupy Outiines.—Study outlines are furnished free of 
charge on subjects of interest to clubs. Lists of references are 
furnished with these outlines; it is often possible for such ref- 
erence books to be loaned from the University Library through 
the General Extension Division. 

Piays AND Recitations.—To assist in the selection of good 
plays, the General Extension Division lends copies from its li- 
brary of plays from which one may be selected for local use. 
Readings may be borrowed, copies of the most suitable ones 
made, and the originals returned. 

GENERAL INFORMATION.—The General Extension Division en- 
deavors to answer questions and give information on all sub- 
jects. Lists of references and packages of collected material may 
be procured whenever possible. This service is free, and will be 
found invaluable by individuals, clubs, civic societies, and other 
organizations. 

Community InstituTes.—To secure unified action toward com- 
munity improvement, the General Extension Division conducts 
community institutes, designed to make systematic investigation 
of local problems and to carry on profitable discussion which 
will lead to the solution of such problems. These institutes con- 
sist of one, two, or three day programs on which appear local 
people, the best known men and women from the State Depart- 
ments, clubs and associations, and from the University and other 
educational institutions. Lectures and illustrated talks are 
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given, demonstrations offered, motion pictures shown, and con- 
ferences held. Modern business methods, cooperation between 
merchant and farmer, public health, city beautification, and sim- 
ilar subjects are considered. “Get together meetings” are held at 
night, consisting of musical programs, picture shows, home talent 
plays, informal discussions, and similar things of interest. 


ScHoot Surveys.—During the past year the College of Educa- 
tion has made a survey of the Fort Smith school system which 
has proved to be one of the most comprehensive surveys ever 
made in the United States. It has already assisted the teachers 
of Harrison in making an auto survey of their own school sys- 
tem. Now that the Fort Smith schools have been thoroughly sur- 
veyed with national standards in mind, it will not be difficult for 
other Arkansas schools to compare their work and organization 
with such national standards. 

EpucaTIONAL INFORMATION AND AsSISTANCE.—Through the 
General Extension Division, the College of Education offers its 
services to any community making an effort to improve its sys- 
tem of public schools, The members of the faculty are ready at 
all times to address county and city teachers’ meetings, women’s 
clubs, and other organizations on educational topics. Any school 
problem whatever, which may arise, will be carefully considered 
and capable assistance given. 

The Bureau of Tests and Measurements is maintained for the 
purpose of assisting the school systems of Arkansas in standard- 
izing their work in the various grades. It is ready to furnish at 
cost the best tests available, or in case the tests needed are not 
in stock, to put those interested in touch with the proper source 
of supply. The Bureau will tabulate results, score papers, when 
necessary, and publish from time to time bulletins showing the 
comparative standing of the schools cooperating. The results 
will be interpreted by experts and recommendations made to the 
principals and superintendents as to possible changes in curricu- 
lum, standards of promotion, or treatment of individual cases. 

The College of Education publishes regularly a bulletin of 
abstracts and reviews, for the purpose of selecting from the 
numerous books which appear each year the most valuable ones 
for the use of teachers, and to aid the intelligent choice of books 
for the school room library. 

A Recommendation Bureau is maintained to assist in placing 
students of the University in teaching positions. This service is 
free and has proved invaluable in bringing together good situa- 
tions and suitable teachers. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The courses in the College of Agriculture are designed to train 
men for work in agriculture as farmers, farm managers, county 
agricultural agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, animal hus- 
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bandmen, horticulturists, managers of farmers’ organizations, 
marketing agents, research and extension specialists, and various 
other lines of work now open to graduates of colleges of agri- 
culture; and to train women for work in Home Economics as 
teachers, vocational teachers in Smith-Hughes schools, county 
home demonstration agents, dietitians, managers of homes, and 
similar duties. 


ADMISSION 


_For detailed statement of entrance requirements and descrip- 
tions of subjects accepted for entrance, see page 21 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Agriculture offers the following courses: 
A four-year general course in Agriculture. 

A four-year course in Agronomy. 

A four-year course in Animal Husbandry. 

A four-year course in Dairy Husbandry. 

A four-year course in Horticulture. 

A four-year course in Plant Pathology. 


Sy on Os IN 


a 


A four-year course in Agricultural Education for teachers in 
Smith- Hughes Vocational Schools, offered in conjunction with 
the College of Education. 


8. A four-year course in Agriculture for the training of Coun- 
ty Agents and other Extension workers. 

All of the above courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Agriulture (B. S. A.). In addition, special short 
courses in agriculture are offered. 

9. A four-year course in Home Economics. 

10. A four-year course in Home Economics for the training 


of teachers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools offered in con- 
junction with the College of Education. 


11. A four-year course for home demonstration agents. 


The above courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics (B. S. H. E.). In addition, special short 
courses are given for farm women and others. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCI- 
ENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements and must complete satisfactorily two hundred 
and ten credit hours as outlined in the following courses of study. 
The first two years are considered as foundation years and are 
the same for all courses in agriculture. The Junior and Senior 
years involve more highly specialized work. 
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FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 

English 141-142-143 .. 4 4 4 
Botany 141-142-143 .... 4 4 4 
Chemistry 141-142-143 ..... 4 4 4 
Plant Propagation (Hort. 141) 4 Ss 5 
Farm Crops (Agron, 141) .... + = 
Farm Dairying (A. H. 141) .. 4 
Wood Work (Agr. Eng. 111) . ns ce 
Forge Work (Agr. Eng. 112) 1 = 
Drawing (Agr. Eng. 113) A 1 
Military Art 111-112-113 1 1 

18 18 18 


Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
Course 

Chemistry 241-242 ... ee 4 am 
Mathematics 257 .. 4 = = 
Physics 241-242 .... 4 4 4 
Agricultural Chemistry 241 pa 4 
Farm Poultry Culture (A, H. 241) 4 <- 
Judging Types and Market Cigases (A. H. 242) 4 
Fruit Growing (Hort. 244) .. pe 
Soils (Agron. 232-233) .......... 3 3 
Comparative Anatomy (Vet. Sci. 231) or Botany. S as 
Farm Machinery (Agr. Eng. 222) . 2 Sd 
Farm Motors (Agr. Eng. 223) 5 Be 2 
Military Art cal 1 1 

18 18 18 


At the beginning of the Junior year the candidate may choose 
the general course in agriculture, or major and minor subjects in 
the various departments of the College, the choice of which will 
determine largely his course of study for the Junior and Senior 
years, 

Students taking any of the major courses outlined on the fol- 
lowing pages will choose from courses approved by the candidate's 
major professor so as to include for the Junior and Senior years 
not less than thirty credit hours in the major subject and not 
less than eighteen credit hours in one minor subject. 


GENERAL COURSE 


The following course is prescribed for those who desire a gen- 
eral course in agriculture. The electives in this general course in 
the Junior and Senior years are subject to approval by the Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, and a material proportion of them 
must be agricultural subjects. 
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Juntor Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
English aes) 3 3 
Feeds and Feeding (A. H. 352) .. = 5 a 
Genetal Bacteriology (Bact. 351) . 3 5) 
Agricultural Economics (Agr. Econ. 331-332) 3 = 
Farm Crops (Agron. 331-332-333). .......cscscecessceseseessee 3 3 3 
Harvesting, Refrigeration and Marketing eS : 

Elective ..... 4 Fen 
18 18 

Senior Year 

CREDIT HOURS 

AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 

Course TERM TERM TERM 
Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431-432) .... 3 ~ 
Economic Entomology (Ent. aSBD! “. = a 
Plant Pathology (P. P. 331-332) . 3 = 
Farm Building (Agr. Eng. 432) . : 3 ec 
Spraying and Spray Material {Hort 437) = = 3 
Vegetable Gardening (Hort. 347) ......... . 4 c = 
Live Stock Judging oo H. 331- 1-932): =i 3 = 
Electives. ....... 2 4 12 
16 15 


AGRONOMY MAJOR 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 


Farm Crops (Agronomy 331-332-333) . 3 3 3 
Soil Fertility (Agronomy 344- sH5) a 4 = 
Farm Drainage (Agr. Eng. 323) . nae . 2 
pogr la $11 pester ie: SEES car Sam Ue Ory Oe ae 3 3 
Economic Entomology (Ent. 252) wie = = 
Agricultural Economics (331-332) “Pas 3 x 
General Bacteriology (Bact. 351) af fe 5 
Minor (Elective) 5 5 

18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course fERM TERM TERM 


Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431-432) .- 
Farm Buildings (Agr. Eng. 432) ........... 
Plant Pathology (Plant Path. 331- 332) . 
Electives 


16 


16 


~ 
al NQuw 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY MAJOR 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


Course TERN TERM TERM 

Rr 13S Ia aes ce stec aces ceca caesar cnanstavinavsesassovalsacsociomsueseviseeaaecs 3 3 
Agricultural Economics (Agr. Econ. 331, 332) 3 = 
Gen. Bacteriology (Bact. 351) -....-...::-0.s0-+0-0- = ie 5 
History of Breeds and Pedigrees (A, H. 351).. 5 és - 
Feeds and Feeding (A, Hi S52) ies ies 5 = 
Animal Breeding (A. H. 353) ...... om 5 
Liye Stock Judging (A. H. 331, a2) 3 3 
Animal Physiology (Vet. Sci. 331) lic = r 
Animal Diseases (Vet. Sci. 332) 3 =; 
Electives 1 Z 

18 18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 


Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431, 432) . 3 

Farm Buildings (Agr. Eng. 432) ... 3 

Economic Entomology 252 ............ 

Live Stock Practicums (A. H. 432) . 2 as 

Meat and Its By-Products (A. H. 430) 3 = 

Elective 7 16 
16 6 16 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY MAJOR 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


Course TERM TERM TERM 
English - 3 3 3 


Agricultural Economics (Agr. 331, 332).. 


Gen. Bacteriology (Bact. 351)... e 5 
History of Breed and Pedigrees (A. H. 35 Ba = 
Feeds and Feeding (A. H. 352) .. 5 = 
Animal Breeding (A. H. 353) .... = 5 
Animal Physiology (Vet. Sci. 331 x iS 
Animal Diseases (Vet. Sci. 332) 3 Bs 
preety, Butter Making and Accou 4 
41) . 
Dae Stock Judging (A. H. 333) = 3 
Electives 2 
18 18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 
Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431, 432) 
Farm Buildings (Agr. Eng. 432) 
Economic Entomology 252 
Milk Production (A. H. 437 
Agricultural Bacteriology (Ba 
Electives) 2.2... 
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HORTICULTURE MAJOR 


Junior Year 
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CREDIT HOURS 


AUTUMN 
Course TERM 

Vegetable Gardening (Hort. 341) wae | 
Orchard Management (Bere 342) # 
Small Fruits (Hort. 343) . = 
Fn GUiS Hy on asccsaceocvssspunescsacsonses 2 
Economic Entomology (Ent. 252) AD 
Farm Buildings (Agr. Eng. 432) . os 
Agricultural Economics (Agr. Econ. 331 -332) 3 
Ele CH VCS? cass sibel casconsccnsssqicee ee ro 3 

18 


Senior Year 


AUTUMN 


Course TERM 
Harvesting, Refrigeration and Handling of Fruits 
for Market (Hort. 441) 
Market Gardening (Hort. 348) . 
Spraying and Spray Sareea (Hort. 437) 
Plan Pathology (P. KES 6 Np ret ae 
Farm Management Ger Econ. 431-432) 
Electives ..... _— 
Bacteriology (G51) Zs 


WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM 
4 = 
= 4 
3 3 
3 zs 
3 S 
5 11 
18 18 
CREDIT HOURS 
WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM 
4 = 
= 3 
3 2 
9 8 
= 5 
16 16 


PLANT PATHOLOGY MAJOR 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


AUTUMN 

Course TERM 
Botany (Bot. 242) .... ee 
English) S.nes Ss! 


Botany (Bot. 341) . ies 
Agricultural Economics (Agr. Econ. 331-332) =< 
Plant Pathology (P. P. 131-132) . = 
Botany Ch0t 952) nce 
Economic Entomology (Ent. 252) 
Elective 


Senior Year 


WINTER 


TERM 


cal 
CLM! wwwoawt 


SPRING 


TERM 


Silhte 
wis stb wo 


CREDIT HOURS 


AUTUMN 


Course TERM 
Plant Pathology (P. P. 452-453-454) .. me 
Plant Pathology (P. P. 435-436-437) 
Horticulture (Hort. 437) 220.00... 
Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431-43 
Farm Buildings (Agr. Eng. 432) 
Electives: s25s 5 ot. 


16 


WINTER 


TERM 


aw 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION MAJOR 


The following courses are required for those who choose Agri- 
cultural Education as a major. This course is offered by agree- 


SPRING 
TERM 
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ment between the College of Education and College of Agricul- 
ture, and is as follows (see page 95) : 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 
English 331 (332) (333) i K 3 3 
Farm Crops (Agronomy 331, ase ELD 3 
Agricultural Economics 331 (33 2) 
Psychology of Teaching 242 .......... 
Teaching Process (Education 130) ... 
Observation and Curriculum (Education 131) 
History of Breeds and Pedigrees (A. H. 351) 
I RRLOTIOLO Wvens S ie ecceessecsednicacsscsabysorevenecte 
Farm Buildings (Agr. Engr. 432) 
Vocational Education .. = 
Agricultural Elective PACs 


aw 


1 Pow 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


Course TERM TERM TERM 

Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431, 432) ............ = KI 3 = 
Principles Secondary Education (Education 250)... .. = 5 
Vocational Agricultural Education 330 ..... : 3 = 
Special Methods (Education 332) ..... = 3 
Practice Teaching. ............::s:.ecs-ess-e: = oA 4 4 
Vegetable Gardening (Hort. 347) . 4 = ss 
Economic Entomology 351 ... $ = = 
Agricultural Electives 6 4 

16 16 16 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK MAJOR 


For those who desire the Special Training Course for County 
Agents and other Extension Workers, the Junior and Senior 
years will be the same as the General course in Agriculture with 
the addition of the following: 


Junior Year 


In addition to this General Course, such Electives as may be 
suggested by the Dean of the College, or the Director of Exten- 
sion Work. 

Senior Year 
Extension Organization and Methods, two hours per week. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements and must complete satisfactorily one hundred 
and ninety-eight hours in approved courses as outlined below. 
The first two years’ work is the same for all courses. 
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Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Course 

English 131, 132, 133 .... 
Chemistry 141, 142, we 
Elementary Sewing’ (A. 131, 132, 133) 
Elementary Design (H. E 124, 125, 126) 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113 . 


Elective . 
7) 27 
Sophomore Year eS 


AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Co TERM TERM TERM 
Zocioey 24, $42 and Zoology 243, or Botany 


Fooax, ‘ae. E. 231, 232, 233) a 
Chemistry 241 ..... 4 
Elective ........... 
Chemistry 242 . 
Clothing Economics (H. E. 234, 235, 236) 
Costume Design (H. E. 221, 222) . 

Textiles (H. E. 223, 224) .......000..... 
Physical Education 211, 212 213) 


7 
After the second year the student may choose one of the fol- 
lowing courses: 


GENERAL COURSE 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


Course TERM TERM TERM 

Food Economics (H. E. 331, 332) .. ae 3 

Bacteriology 352 . us 

Psycholo: 140 .. 4 = 

Modern Rannuee 3 

Chemistry 244, or 247 . 44 a 

* Elective) saci viacccntecnces 2 13 
16 16 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
‘ AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 


Dietetics (H. E. 334, 335, 336) . 3 3 
Home Making (H. E. 344) . = ss 4 

House Architecture (H. E. 441), House Decora- 

tion (H. E. 442), Women and Social Were 
(H. E. 443) 2 4 4 
Modern Language . 3 3 3 
*Elective = 6 2 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen on adyice of major professor. A maximum of 12 
hours in music will be given as credit toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics, including the first year’s work. Not more than 
6 hours may be taken in any one year. 
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VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING COURSE 
(For first two years see page 129.) 

The Teacher’s Certificate, in addition to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for a degree 
who complete the following courses. This course is offered by 
agreement between the College of Education and College of Ag- 
riculture and is designed especially for the training of teachers 
of Vocational Home Economics in Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Schools (see page 91): 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
TERM tae TERM 
=i] &: 


Course 

Food Economics (H. E. 331, 332) 

Bacteriology 352 ... 

Economics 340 .... 

Education 250 

Education 130 

Education 140 ... 

Psychology 242 or 140 

Home Nursing and Child Care (H. E. 342) . = 

Methods of Teaching Home Economics (Educ. 
BAL)! Tce 

*Elective .... 


~ 
_ 
ELS ei Bits 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 


Course TERM TERM TERM 
Household Management (H. E. 361) 6 a = 
Dietetics (H. E. 334, 335, 336) .. 3 3 3 
House Architecture (HL. E. 441), 

tion (H. E. 442), Women and Social Work - 


GELDEAT GAS) sicccpacsestsspsatecss 4 4 
Practice Teaching (Ed. 240) 6 6 
ALON AA ob sects Boe ee ae 3 3 

16 16 


HOME DEMONSTRATION ‘COURSE 
Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
AUTUMN WINTER SPRING 
Course TERM TERM TERM 


Food Economics (H. E. 331, 332) .. 3 2 
Bacteriology 352 ... * Ss 
Psychology 140 .. 4 
Economics 340 ..... F- = 
Home Nursing and Child Care et E. 342) .. : 4 
Plant Propagation (Hort. 141) .... = = 
Poultry Husbandry (A. H. 141) | = 4 
*Elective : 9 8 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen on advice of major professor. A maximum of 12 
hours in music will be given as credit toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics, including the first year’s work. Not more than 
6 hours may be taken in any one year. 
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and the methods of conducting the business of such organiza- 
tions. 
PROFESSOR 
332. CoopERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS.—Cooperative principles ap- 
plied to well-known agricultural activities such as cooperative 
elevators, creameries, warehouses, stock shipping associations, 
marketing associations, and others. 
PROFESSOR 
333. ACCOUNTING AND MANAGEMENT OF COOPERATIVE haere 
PRISES.—Systems of accounting, business methods, and manage- 
ment of cooperative organizations. 
PROFESSOR 


421. Marxetinc. (Elective) General principles of miaekees 
ing, classing, standardization, accounting, and practices in market- 
ing farm produce. To correlate the marketing work taken up by 
the subject matter division in production courses. 

ProFessor Knapp. 

431 (432). Farm MANAGEMENT.—General principles of farm 
management; choice of the farm; types of farming; farming as 
a business; administration; cost of production; records and ac- 
counts. 

Proressor McNair. 

433. Farm MANAGEMENT (Elective).—Advanced course in 
farm management, farm accounting, relationship of landlord and 
tenant, and related subjects. 

Proressor McNarr. 

521. EXTENSION ORGANIZATION AND MeEtHops.—The history of 
extension work, its origin. and development; general principles 
involved; method of organization in state and county; manner of 
conducting demonstrations with farmers; means of ascertaining 
agricultural problems and planning work on a community, county 
and state-wide basis; methods of approach. 


Proressor KNAPP. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


(Under the Joint Supervision of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Engineering.) 

This department offers courses in drainage construction of 
farm buildings and other structures, wood work, iron work, draw- 
ing of plans, modern farm machinery, farm motors and other 
power equipment. The object is to train the student in the 
knowledge and use of modern farm machinery and equipment, 
its adjustment and uses, and in the construction of proper build- 
ings and in other engineering problems of modern farming. 

111. Woop Worx.—Carpentry, relating especially to construc- 
tion of devices used on farms. 

PROFESSOR 
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112. Force Worx.—Handling of iron and blacksmithing, es- 
pecially applicable to ordinary farm practices. 
PROFESSOR 


113. Drawinc.—To familiarize students with the punciples of 
drawing and drafting in order to perfect them in making plans 
for building, drawing outlines of ea and related work. 

PROFESSOR 


222. FarmM MAcHINERY.—To familiarize students with the de- 
sign, uses, adjustment and handling of types of modern farm im- 
plements and tools, such as riding plows, disk harrows, seeders, 
manure spreaders, mowers, harvesters, and other implements used 
in the tillage of soil and production of crops. 

PROFESSOR 


223. Farm Morors.—The general principles of gas engines, 
tractors, trucks, and other power equipment on the farm. 
PROFESSOR 


323. Farm Drainace.—The principles of ordinary drainage 
of lands, including ditching, tiling, terracing; prevention of ero- 
sion, and effect of drainage on soils. 

PROFESSOR 


432. Farm Burtpincs.—The planning and construction Ny farm 
buildings and other structures, including their arrangement, con- 
venience, sanitation, and other problems. 

PROFESSOR 


AGRONOMY 


Proressor NELSON, ASSocrIATE Proressor Sacus, ASSISTANT Pro- 
FESSOR Ossorn, ASSISTANT ProFESSOR WARE, Mr. AUSTIN 


The courses in this department are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of: (1) students who desire a knowledge of the sub- 
ject as a part of a general education; (2) students who are in- 
terested especially in farm operations, or the management of 
land; (3) students who desire a technical knowledge of the sub- 
ject as a preparation for teaching, or graduate or research work. 

142. Acronomy.—Crops (cotton, corn, small grains, clovers, 
grasses, forage, and miscellaneous crops), including varieties, 
strains, quality, the use of score cards; identification of seed 
grasses, clovers, alfalfa, other legumes and forage crops; weed 
seed, characteristic adulterants. Stress placed upon the staple 
crops. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four hours. 
No prerequisite. Winter. Fee, $1.00. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Ware, 
Mr. AustTIN. 

212. Corron Crasstnc.—The relative value of cotton grades 
and the factors that determine them, with practical exercises in 
classing and stapling. Open to any student in the University in 
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the Sophomore, Junior, or Senior classes. Students in Agronomy 
431-432 may not take this course. Winter. Fee, $2.00. 


ASSISTANT ProFESSOR WARE. 


232 (233). Soms.—The origin, formation, physical properties, 
and classifications of soils; soil moisture, its movements and 
methods of control, drainage, tillage, checking erosion; relation 
of different physical properties of soil to moisture holding ca- 
pacity, temperature and aeration, with special reference to soil 
management. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142 and Chem. 141-143. Winter and Spring. Fee, 
$2.00 each term, 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor SACHS, 
Mr. AustIN. 


331. Farm Crops.—A thorough study of corn, including ger- 
mination tests, planting, cultivation, harvesting, storing, improve- 
ment, fertilization, rotation; station work, varieties, commercial 
grading, and marketing. Prerequisites: 142, 232-233. Autumn. 

ProFressor NELSON, 
Mr. AustTIN. 


332. Farm Crops.—The small grains, including varieties, adap- 
tation, culture; rotation and rotation practices; crop improve- 
ment; station work; commercial grading, and marketing. Pre- 
requisites: 142, 232-233. Winter. 

Proressor NELSON, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE. 


333. ForacE Crops.—Forage crops, including grasses, clovers, 
alfalfa, annual legumes and other forage crops; adaptation, util- 
ization, culture, possibilities and methods of improvement; purity 
and germination tests; weeds and weed control. Prerequisite: 
142, 232-233. Spring. 

Proressor NELSON, 
Mr. AustIN. 


345 (346). Soit Fertiriry—Crop requirements; nature and 
source of plant foods; exhaustion of soils, maintenance and in- 
crease of fertility; green manures, form manures and commer- 
cial fertilizers ; biological life of soils, with special attention to 
the nitrogen problem and liberation of mineral plant foods; ro- 
tations and effect of different systems of farming on produc- 
tivity of the soil, based on a study of the older field experiments. 
Lectures, recitations and laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 
232-233. Autumn and winter. Fee, $3.00 each term. 


ASSOCIATE Proressor SACHS. 
337. Som CLAssIFICATION—To familiarize the student with 


the methods and practice of soil survey work. The important 
soil types with special reference to Arkansas and the South in 
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general. Lectures and field practice three hours. Prerequisite: 
232-233. Spring. Fee, $2.00, 
ASSOCIATE Proressor SACHS. 


431. Cotton Propuction.—An advanced course in the produc- 
tion of cotton. Origin, history, production, composition, and 
cropping systems. Practical work: the form and structure of the 
cotton plant and fibre, identification of various groups, and var- 
iety studies in the field. Lectures and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142, 232-233. Autumn. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE. 


432. Cotrron Hanprinc.—Continuation of 431. Cotton im- 
provement by selection and breeding, harvesting, storing, and 
marketing. Laboratory work: “cotton classing” and “stapling.” 
The government standards used for comparison in classing. Lec- 
tures and laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 142, 232-233. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE. 


433. PLANT Breepinc.—The practical application of the prin- 
ciples of variation and heredity to the breeding of general farm 
crops. Special attention paid to the practical breeding of corn, 
cotton, small grains, and forage crops. Lectures and recitations 
four hours. Open only to Seniors. Prerequisites: 331, 431. 
Spring. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WARE. 


*435. Apvancep Soi, Puysics——A study of mechanical analy- 
sis, concentration of the soil solution, soil heat, and other physical 
properties of the soil. Laboratory, conferences, and reports. 
Prerequisite 233, Autumn. Fee, $3.00. 

ASSocIATE ProFEessor SACHS, 
Mr, AusTIN. 


*437. Apvancep Sor Fertiriry—A more intensive study of 
some of the important changes taking place in the soil, i. e., am- 
monification, nitritation, nitratation, sulfofication. Laboratory, 
conferences, and reports. Prerequisite 346. Spring. Fee, $4.00. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SACHS, 
Mr. AUSTIN. 


421, 422, 423. ReseArcH.—Research work in special problems 
designed for advanced and graduate students. One to three 
hours a week. Fee, $1.00 to $3.00 a term, according to number 
of hours taken each week. 

‘Proressor NELSON, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SACHS. 


*For advanced students and graduates. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


ProFEssor DvorACHEK, ASSISTANT ProFEssor Mason, ASSISTANT 
Professor Stout, Mr. Hunt 


This department offers courses in livestock production, poultry 
production, and dairying. Training is given in the selection, 
breeding, feeding, development, care, management, and market- 
ing of the various classes and breeds of farm animals. The 
stock and poultry owned by the department are used to famil- 
iarize the student with the various types and breeds of live stock. 
Students interested in Dairying have an opportunity to study the 
machinery in operation in a commercial creamery. 

141. Farm Datryrnc—The composition of milk, causes of 
variation in composition, abnormal milk and its causes, bacteria 
in milk products, the lactometer, milk adulteration, Babcock 
testing, milk separation, farm butter making, handling milk pro- 
ducts on the farm, and marketing milk and milk products. Lec- 
tures and recitations one hour, laboratory six hours. Spring. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MASON. 


241. Farm Pouttry Cutture.—tThe principles of the follow- 
ing subjects in the order given: Breeds, housing, feeding, breed - 
ing, incubation, brooding, poultry products, diseases, manage- 
ment, methods of marketing. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory three hours. Winter. Fee, $3.00. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor Stout. 


242. JupGcING Types AND Market CLAsses.—Practice in scor- 
ing types and market classes of sheep, swine, cattle and horses, 
using the score card, followed by comparative judging. Empha- 
sis given standardization and grading in marketing, live stock. 
Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory nine hours. Spring. 

Proressor DvorACHEK, 
Mr. Hunt. 


351. History oF BrEEps AND PepicREES.—The origin, history, 
development, breed characteristics and adaptation of the more im- 
portant breeds of sheep, swine, cattle, and horses; the pedigrees 
of prominent individuals of the various breeds. Autumn. 

Mr. Hunt. 


352. Freps AND Feepinc.—The principles of animal nutrition; 
digestibility of feeds; composition, value and preparation of 
feeds; construction and use of silos; selection of feeds for bal- 
anced rations; and the economical feeding of all classes of farm 
animals. Winter. 

Proressor DyoRACHEK. 


353. Animat Breepinc.—The principles and the various sys- 
tem§ of animal breeding; the application of the principles of gen- 
etics to practical animal breeding. Spring. 

Mr. Hunt. 
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331. Jupcinc BreEp Types oF SHEEP AND SWINE.—Scoring and 
comparative judging of breed types of sheep and swine. Breed 
characteristics given special attention. Animals from the college 
herds, supplemented by livestock owned by neighboring breeders, 
used for class work. Laboratory nine hours. Winter. 

Mr. Hunt. 

332. Jupcinc Breep Types or Breer CATTLE AND HorsEs.— 
Scoring and comparative judging of breed types of beef cattle 
and horses. Breed characteristics given special attention. Ani- 
mals from the college herds, supplemented by livestock owned by 
neighboring breeders, used for class work. Laboratory nine 
hours. Spring. 

Proressor DvorACcHEK. 

333. Datryinc Stock Jupcinc.—Show yard judging of dairy 
cattle; classification of animals in the show ring; comparative 
judging of breed types of dairy cattle. Designed to select and 
train a judging team for the National Dairy Show. Laboratory 
nine hours. Spring. 

Proressor DvoraAcHEK. 

341, CreAMERY ButTreR MAKING AND AccouNnTING,—The prin- 
ciples of creamery butter making; construction, care and equip- 
ment of creameries; methods of sampling and grading cream; 
pasteurizing; starter making; cream ripening; creamery account- 
ing; creamery management and marketing of product. Lectures 
ae two hours, laboratory six hours. Winter. Fee, 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MASON. 


430. Meat AND its By-Propucts.—The slaughtering and dress- 
ing of meat animals, meat cutting, curing and utilization of meat 
by-products. Lectures and recitations three hours, supplemented 
by demonstrations. Elective only for Junior and Senior stu- 
dents. Winter. 

ProFessor DvoracHEK. 

431. Apvancep Live Stock Jupcinc.—Show yard judging of 
breed types and market classes of sheep, swine, beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and horses. Designed to select and train judging teams for 
live stock judging contests. Laboratory nine hours. Autumn. 

ProFessor DvoRACHEK, 
Mr. Hunt. 

432. Live Stock Pracricums.—Practice in the feeding, care, 
and management of live stock. Designed to train students in the 
handling of live stock on the farm and in the show ring. Labor- 
atory nine hours. Autumn. 

Mr. Hunt, 


HERDSMAN. 


f 433. Pork Propuction.—An advanced course in pork produc- 
tion and marketing both from the standpoint of the general and 
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the special breeder. Problems in management assigned. Lectures 
and recitations, supplemented by collateral reading of experi- 
mental data. Winter. 

Mr. Hunt. 


434. Horse Propuction.—An advanced course in horse pro- 
duction and marketing, both from the standpoint of the general 
and the special breeder. Problems in management assigned. Les- 
tures and recitations three hours, supplemented by collateral read- 
ing and experimental data. Winter. 

Proressor DvorACHEK. 

435. Pouttry Propuction.—An advanced course in poultry 
production. Practical work in incubation, brooding, chick rais- 
ing, and flock management. Lectures and recitations one hour, 
laboratory six hours. Spring. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor STOUT. 


436. Breer Propuction.—An advanced course in beef produc- 
tion and marketing, both from the standpoint of the general 
and the special breeder. Problems in management assigned. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, supplemented by collateral 
reading and experimental data. Autumn. 

Proressor DvorACHEK. 

437. Mirk Propucrion.—Dairy farm management and the 
marketing of dairy farm products, both from the standpoint of 
the general and the special dairymen. Problems in management 
assigned. Lectures and recitations three hours, supplemented by 
collateral reading of experimental data. Autumn. 

Proressor DvoraACHEK. 


438. Mutton aAnp Woot Propuction.—An advanced course in 
mutton and wool production and marketing, both from the stand- 
point of the farmer and the range sheepman. Problems in man- 
agement assigned. Lectures and recitations three hours, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Spring. 

Mr. Hunt. 

439, Ice Cream AND CHEESE MAKING.—Ice cream and ices, and 
preparation of materials used in their manufacture for home use 
and for sale. Various kinds of cheese, Cheddar Cheese mak- 
ing and curing for home use and for sale. The commercial man- 
ufacture of Cheddar Cheese and ice cream for retail and whole- 
sale trade. Lectures and recitation one hour, laboratory six 
hours. Autumn, Fee, $3.00. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor MASON. 

420. HaANpbLING PouLtry AND Eccs For Market.—Poultry fat- 
tening, dressing, and shipping, egg candling, storage, grading, 
packing and handling of poultry and eggs for market. Autumn. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor Stout. 

421. Market MILK And Darry Inspection.—Different classes 

of market milk, transportation, storage, marketing and account- 
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ing. Practice in the use of score cards for inspecting milk plants, 
dairy farms, and creameries. Lectures and recitations one hour, 
laboratory three hours. Spring. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MASON. 


422 (423) (424). Animat HussBanpry or Dairy RESEARCH.— 
Senior students majoring in Animal Husbandry or Dairying may, 
with the consent of their major professor, elect this course. 
Special problems assigned. Not more than two credits a term 
allowed. 

ProFEssor DvorACcHEK. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BLEECKER 


351. GENERAL BactertoLocy.—Elementary bacteriology to give 
an understanding of the morphology, classification, and physio- 
logical activities of bacteria. Prerequisites: Chemistry 242, Bot- 
any 141 and 142. Spring. Fee, $3.00 

PROFESSOR BLEECKER. 


352. HouseHoLp BacrertoLocy.—Introductory study of the 
morphology, classification, and physical activities of bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds, followed by a study of sanitation and the re- 
lation of these micro-organisms to the home. Recitations three 
hours. Prerequisites: Chemistry 242; Zoology 241, or Botany 
141. Autumn. Fee, $3.00. 

ProFEssor BLEECKER. 


443. AGricutTuRAL BacrertoLocy.—The bacteria of soil and 
water, and those of milk and milk products. Recitations two 
hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 351 or 352. Win- 
ter. Fee, $5.00. 

PROFESSOR BLEECKER. 


544. Parnocenic Micropiotocy.—The disease-producing mi- 
cro-organisms, the diseases they produce, their dissemination and 
control. Recitations two hours, laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisite: 351 or 352. Winter. Fee, $5.00. 


PROFESSOR BLEECKER. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


ProFEssor BAERG 


The courses offered in entomology are intended to give the 
student an understanding of the general principles underlying 
insect life; of the life economy of the more beneficial as well as 
the more injurious species; and of the fundamental facts gov- 
erning the control of insect pests. 

151. Genera EntoMotocy.—Introductory study of the morph- 
ology, life history, and classification of insects and their near rel- 
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atives. Lectures, three hours a week; laboratory four hours. 
Credit: five hours. Prerequisite: None, Winter. Fee, $2.50 
ProFEssor BAERG. 

252. Economic Entomotocy.—Begins with a brief introduc- 
tion to the study of insects as a class; includes all the common 
pests of farm, garden, and orchard, as well as the common insect 
parasites of domestic animals. Lectures, three hours; laboratory 
six hours. Credit: five hours. Prerequisite: None. Autumn. 
Fee, $2.50. 

Proressor BAErc. 


233. MorpHotocy or INsects.—Takes up in greater detail the 
laboratory work of General Entomology. Must be preceded or 
accompanied by 151. Laboratory six hours. Credit: three hours. 
Autumn. Fee, $2.00. 

ProFessor BAERG. 


234. ELEMENTARY SysTEMATIC EntomMoLocy.—Laboratory study 
of the wing venation of insects and of the important distinguish- 
ing characteristics used in classifying insects. Laboratory six 
hours. Credit: three hours. Prerequisite: 151 or 233. Winter. 
Fee, $2.00. 

Proressor BAERG. 


335. ApyANcep Economic ENntomMoLtocy.—Methods of investi- 
gation and control of economic insects. Lectures, one hour a 
week; laboratory, assigned reading, and report writing, four 
hours, Credit: three hours. Prerequisites: 151, 252. Spring. 
Fee, $2.50. 

ProFessor BAERG. 


326. HoustHotp EntoMoLocy.—Life history, habits, and con- 
trol of insects injurious to the household. Lectures and recita- 
tions, two hours. Credit: two hours. Prerequisite: 151. Win- 
ter. 


ProFessor BAERG. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


PROFESSOR PALMER, ASSISTANT Proressor Gray, Miss ScHMIpT, 
Miss THompson, Miss Cowan, Miss Hiri 
121 (122) (123). Practica, Cookery.—An elementary study 
of the nutritive value of foods, with special emphasis on their 
preparation in typical dishes. Laboratory four hours. Fee, $4.00 
each term. 
Miss ScuMpt. 


124 (125) (126). Exementary Desicn—To give the under- 
lying principles of the theory and practice of design, color and 
color harmonies. Recitation one hour, and laboratory three 
hours. 

Miss THOMPSON. 
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131 (132) (133). ELementary Sewinc.—Designed to give skill 
in using and caring for sewing machines, in taking accurate meas- 
urements, and in adapting commercial patterns. The comparison 
and selection of materials for their appropriateness, as well as 
for their economic value. Lecture one hour and laboratory five 
hours. Fee, 50c each term. 

Miss Hitt, 


Miss Cowan. 


134 (135). ELementAry SEw1nGc.—The same as above course 
but adapted to the needs of students offering an admission unit 
in sewing. Fee, 50c each term. 

Miss Hitt, 


Miss Cowan. 


231 (232) (233). Foops.—The principles involved in the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods, with special stress on the chemis- 
try and nutritive value of the foodstuffs. The lecture work in- 
cludes manufacture and composition of commercially prepared 
foods; the laboratory work applies scientific principles of prep- 
aration. Lecture two hours and laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 141-143. Fee, $5.00 each term. 


Miss SCHMIDT. 


234 (235) (236). CLtotHinc Economics.—The technique and 
principles of costume designing and their practical application in 
the design and construction of garments; the use by each student 
of patterns drafted by herself to her own measurements. Lec- 
ture one hour and laboratory five hours. Prerequisites: 124-126, 
131-133. Fee, 50c each term, 

Miss Hit. 


221 (222). Costume DrsicN.—The principles of design and 
color harmony applied to costume. A short review of the his- 
tory of costume. Lecture one hour, laboratory two hours. Pre- 
requisite: 124-126. Autumn and Winter. Fee, $1.00 each term. 


Miss THOMPSON. 


223 (224). Trxtites.—The source of supply, structure, manu- 
facture, and relative value of fabrics. Laboratory practice in 
the identification of fibers and the analysis of fabrics, in weaving, 
dyeing, and special methods of laundering. Lecture one hour, 
laboratory two hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-143. Fee, 
$1.00 each term. 

Miss Cowan. 


331 (332). Foop Economics.—The food problems of the 
household, including food preservation, the cost and nutritive 
value of food materials, their combination in typical meals, the 
preparation and service of meals, and dietetic requirements of 
individual members of the family group. Lecture one hour, lab- 
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oratory four hours. Prerequisite: 231-233. Autumn and Win- 
ter. Fee, $5.00 each term. . 
Miss ScHMint. 

334 (335) (336). Dretretics—The fundamental principles of 
human nutrition as applied to the feeding of individuals under 
normal conditions and under pathological conditions chiefly de- 
pending upon diet. Lectures and recitations two hours, labora- 
tory two hours. Prerequisites: 331-332, Zoology 241-242, Chem- 
istry 241-242. Fee, $4.00 each term. 

Miss Cowan. 


342. Home Nursinc anp CHILD CArE.—Elementary principles 
in the care of the sick, care and arrangement of the bedroom, 
food for the convalescent, and first aid. Lecture three hours, 
laboratory two hours. No prerequisite. Winter. Fee, $1.00. 

ProFessorR PALMER. 


361. HousEHoLtpD MANAGEMENT.—The social, economic and 
practical problems of home management. The laboratory work 
consists of the actual care of the house and the performing of all 
household duties such as budget making, accounting, marketing, 
preparation of daily meals, and a study of their dietary value and 
cost. Leetures and recitations two hours, laboratory as arranged. 
Prerequisite: 124-126. Autumn. Fee, 50c. 

Miss ScHMIpT. 

441. House ArcuitectureE—A detailed study of the situation, 
sanitation, and construction of the house. Laboratory work in- 
cludes complete plans of bungalow, a two-story house, and one 
problem in remodeling. Lecture two hours, laboratory four hours. 
Prerequisite: 124-126. Autumn. Fee, 50c 

Miss THoMPson. 


442. House Decoration. The principles of design and col- 
or applied to interior decoration; problems in the cost and selec- 
tion of floor, wood work, and wall finishes. Lecture two hours, 
laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 441. Winter. Fee, 

Miss THOMPSON. 


443. WoMeEN AND Soctat Work.—A survey of the funda- 
mental laws of heredity and environment; the relation of social 
conditions to morality; the relation of the home-maker to the 
social and political life of the community. Topics assigned. Open 
to Seniors and Juniors. Prerequisite: Economics 340. Spring. 

Miss Cowan. 

444. House FurNniIsHING.—The principles of design and dec- 
oration as applied to household furnishings, including a study of 
textiles, design, and color of hangings and tapestries. Laboratory 
work covers the furnishing of typical homes at a specified cost. 
Recitation two hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 441- 
442. Anyterm. Fee, 50c. 

Miss THOMPSON. 
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S11. Spectra ProstemMs—The student may elect some special 
problem in the major subject for special research. Special con- 
ferences with the instructor. Open to Seniors and Graduate stu- 
dents. Autumn. 

ProFEssOR PALMER. 

$21. Mirrrnrtry.—The designing and drafting of patterns for 
different types of hats, including the principles underlying their 
construction and trimming. A model of each type made by each 
student. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisites: 131-133, 124-126. Autumn. Fee, $1.00. 

Miss Hirt. 


523. Art NeEpLEWworK.—Instruction and practice in the var- 
ious types of art needle work and the application of these types. 
Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 131-133, 124-126. Spring. 

Miss THOMPSON. 

524 (525) (526). Arts anp Crarts.—Directly applies well 
recognized principles of general design to specific materials, and 
problems encountered in Iudustrial Arts. Laboratory four hours. 
Prerequisite: 124-126. Fee, $1.00 each term. 

Miss THOMPSON. 


For Home Economics Methods (Education 341) see page 91. 
Home Projects during summer vacation will be planned in all 
courses where necessary to meet individual needs. 


HORTICULTURE 


Proressor Cooper, ASSISTANT Proressor Rapp 

The courses offered in this department are designed to give 
the student a thorough knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tices of the different phases of horticulture. The work is so ar- 
ranged that it will meet the needs of students interested in its 
practical application, or of students who desire a technical know- 
ledge of the subject as a preparation for college teaching, or re- 
search work. 

Students who have had the necessary fundamental training in 
related subjects, and who desire to fit themselves for teachers or 
investigators, may receive employment during a part of their 
time in the laboratory and fields. 

141. PLant Propacation.—The methods employed in repro- 
ducing and multiplying plants, seedage, graftage, construction and 
management of hotbeds and cold frames, and general nursery 
and garden practices. Two hours lecture. Four hours laboratory. 
Autumn. Fee, $1.50. 

ASSISTANT PRoFEssor Rapp. 


237. FLoricuLturE.—Propagation, cultivation, and management 
of decorative and flowering plants for the house, conservatory 
greenhouse and garden. Two hours lecture. Two hours labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: 141. Spring, Fee, $1.00. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RAppP. 
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238. LANpScAPE GARDENING.—Planting materials and their ar- 
rangement in landscape gardening, with reference to farm and 
city homes, and school grounds. Two hours of preparation. Two 
hours of lecture. Two hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 141. 
Winter. Fee, $1.00. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RAPP. 


244. PrincipLes oF Fruit Grow1nc.—The general principles 
involved in planning, planting, and operating home and com- 
mercial orchards. Every phase of orcharding and fruit growing 
and all problems confronting the practical orchardist. Actual 
practice in pruning, mixing, and applying sprays, and in harvest- 


ing, packing and storing fruit. Two hours of eA our 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 141. Autumn 
PRoFEsSOR Coot 


341. VEGETABLE GarpEninG—The general-and “fundamental 
principles of vegetable growing and the Gfactical problems in- 
volved in handling the*various vegetable crops. All of the prin- 
cipal vegetable crops will be studied from the standpoint of plant- 
ing, cultural methods, soils and fértilizers, insect and disease con- 
trol, harvesting and storing. Two hours lecture. Four hours of 
laboratory. Prerequisite: 141. Autumn. Fee, $1.00. 

a ASSISTANT ProFEssor RApp. 

342. Orcuarp MANAGEMENT.—The cultural methods best 
adapted to different kinds of fruit, including types of soils, air 
and water drainage, soil fertility, fertilizers, cover and companion 
crops, and the theory and practice of pruning. Two hours of lec- 
ture. Four hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 141, 244. Win- 
ter. Fee, $1.00. 

Proressor Cooper. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RApp. 


343. Smartt Fruits.—Grapes, cane fruits and strawberries. 
Conducted in such a manner that the student will have thorough 
knowledge of how such fruits should be handled to obtain the 
best results from the standpoint of the home fruit garden or 
commercial planting. Two hours of lecture. Four hours of 
laboratory. Prerequisites: 141, 244. Spring. Fee, $1.00. 

PROFESSOR COOPER, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RAPP. 


348. Market GARDENING.—The methods of growing and han- 
dling various vegetables such as cabbage, onions, canteloupes, mel- 
ons, etc., on a large scale by intensive methods. Fertilizers, spe- 
cial cultural methods, harvesting, storage, refrigeration and mar- 
keting, and the control of common insect and disease pests. Two 
hours of lecture. Four hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 141. 
Winter. Fee, $1.00. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor Rapp. 


349. Porato Propuction—Devoted exclusively to studying the 
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production and handling of Irish and sweet potatoes under field 
conditions. Two hours of lecture. Two hours of laboratory. 
Prerequisites: 141, 348. Spring. Fee, $1.50. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor Rapp. 


435. Systematic Pomotocy.—The systematic classification, no- 
menclature, history, origin, and adaptability of each of the var- 
ious fruits with practical work in judging, Two hours of lec- 
ture. Two hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 141, 244, 343. 
Autumn. Fee, $3.00. 

ProFESSOR Cooper. 


437. SpRAYING AND Spray MareriALs.—Designed to give a 
thorough practical knowledge of insecticides and fungicides and 
methods of application for the control of insects, and fungus dis- 
eases, together with practice in operating the various kinds of 
spraying machinery and equipment. Two hours of lecture. Four 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 141, 244. Spring. Fee, 


$3.00. 
ProFessor Cooper. 


441. HArvesTING, REFRIGERATION AND HANpbLING.—The gen- 
eral principles involved in harvesting, grading, packing, storing, 
shipping, and handling fruits for marketing. Methods of handling 
different kinds of fruit and all of the operations concerned. 
Storage, refrigeration and transportation. Different orchards and 
packing houses, storage houses and loading stations will be vis- 
ited, and construction operation and methods studied. Two hours 
of lecture. Four hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 141, 244. 
Autumn. Fee, $2.50. 

PROFESSOR Cooper, 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor RApp. 


530. Evorution or CuLtivATep PLANTS AND PLANT BREEDING. 
—Organic evolution as applied to the modification of plants, par- 
ticularly of cultivated fruits and vegetables, together with the his- 
tory of the plants and a study of their environment and original 
habits. Two hours of lecture. Two hours of laboratory. Seniors 
and postgraduates. Prerequisites: 141, 244-435, Botany 341. 
Winter. Fee, $2.50. 

Provessor Cooper, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RAppP. 


531. PrepArep Propucts.—The manufacture, sale, and use of 
different products from horticultural crops including cider and 
vinegar making, dessication and evaporation, canning and pre- 
serving, and the manufacture of by-products. One hour of lec- 
ture. Four hours of laboratory, Seniors and postgraduates. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. 

ProFessor Cooper, 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor RApp. 


541, 542, 543. ExpertmMENTAL HorticuLtturr.—Assigned prob- 
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lems in horticulture. Research work in the laboratory or fields, 
with practice in compiling data and drawing conclusions. Hours 
for consultation. Assigned only to students with sufficient fun- 
damental preparation. 

ProFEssor Cooper, 

ASSISTANT Proressor Rapp. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


ProFessor Exit toTt, ASSISTANT Proressor RosEN 


The courses in Plant Pathology are designed to give the stu- 
dent a knowledge of the origin, causes, and methods of control 
of plant diseases both in practical use and as a preparaton for 
special research work in plant pathology. The advanced courses 
may be elected by students choosing Plant Pathology or Botany 
as a major. 

*331 (332). PrLant Diseases.—Diseases of plants in relation to 
parasites and environment ; conditions inducing disease, the re- 
action of diseased organisms, and the methods of disease con- 
trol. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisite: Botany 141-143. Autumn and Winter. Fee, $2.50 
each term. 

ProFessor Ettiotrt, 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor ROSEN. 


*452. MorpHotocy oF Funcit—The forms and structure of 
fungi. Lectures and recitations one hour, pe ey Foie ne hours. 
Prerequisites: Botany 141-213. Autumn. Fee, $5.00. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROSEN. 


*453. Systematic Mycorocy.—lIdentification and classification 
of fungi. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory eight 
hours. Prerequisite: Botany 141-143. Winter. Fee, $5.00. 

Proressor Extiott. 

*454. DisEASES oF Forest TrEES.—The important diseases of 
forest trees with special emphasis on timber rots. Lectures and 
recitations one hour, laboratory eight hours. Prerequisite: 331- 
332. Winter. Fee, $3.00. 

AssISTANT ProFessor RosEN. 

*435 (436) (437)—PLant PatHotocy MetHops.—The prepar- 
ation of various artificial nutrient media and the technique of 
isolating and culturing parasitic fungi and bacteria. Emphasis 
placed on bacteria in relation to plant diseases. Lectures and 
recitations one hour, laboratory four hours, Prerequisites: 331- 
332, Bacteriology 351. Fee, $2.50 each term. 

Proressor Ettiort, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROSEN. 

*536 (537) (538). PatHotocicaL PLrant ANaAtoMy.—The 
structure of diseased and dead host tissues with relation to the 
disease producing organism. Offered only to students who choose 
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a major in Plant Pathology or Botany, or for graduate credit. 
Prerequisites: 331-332, 452-453. Fee, $3.00 each term. 

Proressor E .iorrt, 

ASSISTANT ProFESSOR ROSEN. 


*521 (522) (523). Pranr PatHotocy ResEARCH.—A special 
problem to be assigned only to students who take Plant Pathology 
as a major. Prerequisite: 435-437. 

Proressor ELtiorr. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SYFERT 


241. ComparativE ANATOMY.—To give a general idea of the 
development and structure of the different domesticated animals 
during embryonic life and until maturity, so as to understand the 
benefits to be derived from proper breeding and care of farm ani- 
mals. Prerequisite: None. Spring. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SYFERT. 


331. ANIMAL PHuysioLocy.—To give a useful knowledge of the 
functions of the body in the various farm animals, so as to un- 
derstand the benefits to be derived from the judicious applica- 
tion of proper breeding, feeding, and care of farm stock. Pre- 
requisite: 241. Autumn. 

ASSISTANT ProvessoR SYFERT. 


332.. ANIMAL DrsEAsEs.—Infectious and non-infectious dis- 
eases, their causes, symptoms, and prevention; lameness, its 
causes, diagnosis, prevention and cure; obstetrics; simple sur- 
gery; State and Federal live stock regulations. Prerequisites: 
241 and 331. Winter. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine facts, 
work out problems, and make investigations that have a bearing 
upon the agriculture of the state and the country in general. 
The results of investigations are published in bulletin form and 
distributed free. All information in possession of the various 
departments of the institution is available to citizens of the state 
upon request. The farmer is in this way relieved of the time, 
labor, and expense involved in working out experiments for him- 
self. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the best 
trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically all of 
the agricultural information that we possess and put into practice 
is based upon experiment station efforts. The results of the Ex- 
periment Station work constitute a large part of the foundation 
for the work of the Division of Agricultural Extension work. 
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STAFF 


The working staff of the Experiment Station is practically 
identical with the teaching force of the College of Agriculture. 
Members of the staff are required to do both teaching and re- 
search work in their respective fields. The work of the station 
is continuous throughout the year. Research work constitutes the 
major burden of the staff. 


The Department of Agricultural Chemistry carries on investi- 
gations dealing with the application of chemistry to agriculture. 
Its laboratories are fitted with improved modern apparatus. Its 
principal work is concerned with the chemistry of soils, feeds, 
fertilizers, and the chemistry of animal nutrition. 

The Department of Agricultural Economics is conducting in- 
vestigations, in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in systems of farming in Arkansas, farm mtanage- 
ment problems in Arkansas, labor requirements for different 
crops, cost of production, and similar subjects. This Department 
was first established in 1920. As its duties incr. , other work 
of investigational nature, including the epijece Gi nical organi- 
zations, cooperative organizations, and marketing, will be under- 
taken. 

The Department of Agricultural Engineering has just been es- 
tablished, the Legislature providing funds for this Department 
for the first time. It will investigate the subject of farm ma- 
chinery, farm buildings and other structures, farm motive power 
(including tractors, trucks, and gasoline engines), farm drainage, 
terracing, and other problems. 

The Department of Agronomy carries on investigations with 
farm crops, testing and breeding new and pure varieties of cot- 
ton, corn, grains, grasses for hay and pasture, clovers, and other 
agricultural crops. It also conducts experiments in soil fertility 
and the management of soils for different crops. This work is 
carried on at the experimental farms, at the main station and the 
sub-station. A special feature is the work with cotton and corn 
at the sub-station at Scotts. 

The Department of Animal Husbandry carries on investiga- 
tions in feeding, breeding, and management of farm animals, in- 
cluding poultry. Well selected herds of dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
and hogs are maintained for this purpose. A well equipped and 
well stocked poultry plant is also maintained. In connection with 
this department, a model dairy, equipped with improved dairy 
machinery and laboratories, is conducted for instructional and 
experimental purposes. 

The Department of Bacteriology conducts investigations and 
research relative to the causes and character of animal diseases 
and means of combating them. 


The Department of Entomology conducts investigations in life 
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histories of insects injurious to agriculture and methods of ex- 
terminating such insects. 

The Department of Horticulture is equipped with grounds, ma- 
chinery and laboratories suitable for conducting experiments in 
fruit growing and vegetable gardening. Problems of practical 
importance are worked upon experimentally to aid the grower in 
his cultural work. Variety study of fruits and vegetables, polli- 
nation of the apple, orchard fertilization, pruning, grading and’ 
packing experiments are major projects for experiments in this 
department. 

The Department of Plant Pathology carries on investigations 
of plant diseases with reference to their nature, cause of develop- 
ment, and means of combating and eradicating them. The de- 
partment is equipped with apparatus for its investigations. 

The Department of Veterinary Science supervises state in- 
spection for contagious diseases of animals and for the eradica- 
tion of cattle tick. It operates the state serum plant and sup- 
plies serum at cost; it investigates also the best means of preven- 
tion and control of diseases of animals. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


M. T. Payne, Director. 
R. L. Foster, Editor. 


COUNTY AGENT WORK 


C. Barnett, District Agent. 

F. Kapp, District Agent. (On leave of absense.) 
E. McKE tt, District Agent. 

K. TuatcHer, District Agent. 

P, Weicart, District Agent. 

ORTY-FIVE CounTy AGENTS. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Miss Connie J. Bonstacer, State Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss Atice Brinces, District Agent. 

Miss SALLIE CHAMBERLAIN, District Agent. 

Miss Frances Coopwoop, District Agent. 

Miss Etta Posey, District Agent. 

Mrs. ExizABETH TEMPLE, District Agent. 

Tuirty County Home DEMONSTRATION AGENTS, 


CLUB WORK 
W. J. Jernican, State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Agent. 


J. 
Hi: 
J. 

H, 
S. 
F 
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SPECIALISTS 


Miss GertruDE Conant, Cookery. 

B, S. aoe Farm Drainage. (U.S. Dept. of Agr. cooperat- 
ing. 

H. B. Lanspven, Poultry. 

W. H. Woontey, Dairying. 

C. Wootsey, Horticulture. 

A. D. McNarr, Farm Management. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. coop- 
erating.) 

TurNER WriGHT, Farm Agent in Marketing. (U. S. Dept. of 
Agr. cooperating.) 

T. Roy Rerp, Assistant in Marketing. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. co- 
operating.) 

W. H. Laney, Assistant in Marketing. 

E. A. Hopson, Assistant in Marketing. (U.S Dept. of Agr. co- 


operating.) Soe eee 
NEGRO WORKERS: 


H. C. Ray, Distrtet Agent, 
Nine Locat County AGENTS. 
Mary L. Ray, District Agent. 
Twetve Loca County AGENTs. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Agricultural Extension Service 
is to complete the three main divisions of the College of Agricul- 
ture—resident teaching, research work, and extension work. The 
object of extension work is to disseminate among the people the 
most practical information obtainable on all subjects relating to 
agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the adoption 
of the practices recommended by farmers. One of its chief func- 
tions is to take the results of the State Experiment Station and its 
branches to the people and thoroughly to disseminate the infor- 
mation thus obtained. Agricultural Extension work deals with 
the problems of practical and economic production of marketing, 
and the organization of agriculture as a business and as a life oc- 
cupation. 

Sources oF MAINTAINANCE, The Division of AgricuJtural Ex- 
tension is supported jointly by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in June, 1914. In addition to the federal funds ap- 
propriated by the College of Agriculture for conducting exten- 
sion work, and the state funds appropriated as an offset to the 
federal appropriations, the Department of Agriculture, through 
the States Relations Service, has allotted to the Division of Ex- 
tension certain sums to be used in the furtherance of the work. 

Scope oF Work. The Division of Agricultural Extension en- 
deavors to reach the maximum number of people throughout the 
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state, and for that purpose several lines of activities are planned. 
Among these are the county agent work, the home demonstra- 
tion agent work, boys’ and girls’ club work, home economics 
study clubs, farm meetings, marketing service, farmers’ clubs, 
farm schools, cooking schools, curing and marketing meats, 
farm management, and personal instruction on the part of spe- 
cialists in the various fields of agricultural study. The basis of 
agricultural extension work is actual practical demonstrations, 
since this has been found through experience to be the most 
efiective method. This applies also to other phases of extension 
work. 

County Acents. The farm demonstration work is conducted 
through the organization of county agents, who are made re- 
sponsible for the agricultural interests of the counties to which 
they are assigned, and whose duty it is to conduct demonstrations 
in the growing of the various farm crops adapted to the county. 
in the introduction, care, and management of live stock, in farm 
management, in marketing, in the organization of community 
clubs for the promotion of community betterment work, in con- 
ducting boys’ corn, cotton, peanut and pig clubs, and for the giv- 
ing of instruction in any other way advisable and effective in 
their counties. 

County Home DeEMoNsTRATION AGENTS. For this work, wo- 
men trained in home economics and with ability in dealing with 
household problems and matters affecting the home are em- 
ployed, according to the plan of the county agents’s work. Their 
duties consist in giving instruction in those things pertaining to 
the welfare of the home. They organize girls’ tomato and garden 
clubs, teach women and girls to can fruits and vegetables, organ- 
ize women’s home demonstration clubs, and through these organ- 
izations teach the best methods pertaining to home work. Their 
entire works looks to the welfare of the homemakers through 
giving instruction in good housekeeping. 

Two-day cooking schools in home economics, where instruc- 
tion in matters of great importance to the housekeeper is given, 
are held by specialists in this field. These schools are available 
to any community in the state upon request. 

Boys’ AND Girts’ CLus. Specialists in club work are provided 
for the proper supervision of the boys’ and girls’ club work and 
to assist the county agents and home demonstration agents in 
organizing and properly developing this work. This service is 
designed to teach boys and girls the simplicity of ways of im- 
proving the farm and home, to open up to them a brighter view 
of the future, and to inspire them with the desire to remain on 
the farm and develop it to its fullest possibilities. This may be 
classed as the initial step in the teaching of agriculture in that it 
reaches boys and girls between the ages of ten and eighteen, be- 
fore they have had the opportunity to secure such training in the 
schools and colleges. 
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SPECIALISTS, The county agents and home demonstration agents 
are required to serve the people on all problems, and their train- 
ing, therefore, must be general. Since this prohibits a high de- 
gree of specialization, it is necessary to supply assistance through 
men trained in more highly specialized fields. This service to the 
county agents is necessary to enable them to handle some of the 
more difficult problems of their counties. Specialists, therefore, 
are supplied in livestock, soils and crops, horticulture and home 
economics. 


FarMers’ Meetincs. In season it is intended that the extension 
service through farmers’ meetings shall reach every county in the 
state. Special campaigns along lines of greatest importance are 
organized and promoted in season. This work is pushed at 
times when farm work is the lightest. 


MARKETING Service. In co-operation with the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization, a specialist in marketing is pro- 
vided to assist farmers in securing markets for their products. 
This service is designed to bring the producer and the buyer 
into touch with each other, but the Division of Extension takes 
no further part in consummating sales. The marketing service 
goes further in that it encourages the organization of groups of 
farmers for the production of various products in carload lots, 
and gives instruction in the proper grading and packing of fruits 
and other farm products. During the fall, special assistance is 
detailed by the Office of Markets for the purpose of grading and 
classifying cotton for the benefit of farmers. The marketing of 
any farm product will be included in the activities of this sphere 
of extension work. 

Livestock INtRopucTION. Because of certain economic factors 
not under control, the class of livestock in Arkansas has been de- 
cidedly poor. With the control of the distributing factors, the 
necessity arose for the introduction of pure-bred breeding stock. 
The livestock specialists have turned their attention to that mat- 
ter and through special organization work in many counties have 
introduced many carloads of good breeding stock, and through 
farmers’ meetings, the press, and otherwise, have developed a 
strong sentiment in favor of this work. The boys’ pig club work 
is one of the greaters factors in the introduction of pure-bred 

ogs. 

Farm MANAGEMENT. Preliminary surveys of farms in some 
sections of the state have shown that the profits are far from 
what they should be. Farm management studies naturally should 
be one of the foremost in agricultural teaching. Proper investi- 
gation of farm management conditions and the teaching of the 
best methods of farm management are of utmost importance. 
This work is provided for through the employment of a specialist 
in farm management. 

DraINAGE AND TeERRACING. In cooperation with the United 
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States Department of Agriculture, a specialist is furnished for 
the purpose of assisting farmers with their problems of drainage 
by open ditches, tile range, and similar methods, as well as by 
the direction, maintenance and handling of terraces to prevent 
washing of hillsides. 

AGRICULTURAL News Service. Agricultural facts must be 
placed before the people. The co-operation of the press is util- 
ized by supplying to the three hundred twenty-five papers of the 
state weekly paragraphs on better farming. Special articles deal- 
ing with seasonal topics are prepared for the county papers. 
Special articles for the daily papers of the state are prepared in 
order that facts may be brought before a large number of people. 
Further than this, the Division of Extension issues publications 
from time to time which are available to the people of the state 
upon application. 


SUMMER TERM 


The cleventh summer term of the University will open June 
20, 1921, and close July 30, 1921. ; 

The University Summer School has grown during recent years 
until last year more than five hundred students were in attend- 
ance, which is a larger number than is found in the average 
summer school in the United States. The report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education shows that the cost of at- 
tending the session was only slightly more than two-thirds the 
cost of attending such a summer session in the average school of 
like grade. 

Courses in preparatory and college subjects will be offered by 
a faculty composed almost wholly either of heads of depart- 
ments in the various faculties of the University, or of experts of 
recognized ability from other states. A model school will be 
conducted for the demonstration of the best methods of teaching 
in the primary and grammar grades. The University Training 
High School will be in session and will be in the hands of some 
of the best superintendents of schools in Arkansas. One unit 
of entrance credit may be secured by attending the summer 
school. A limited amount of practice teaching can be done. 
Several experts in Rural School Methods and Management, 
Plays and Games, Public School Music, Industrial Work for the 
Grades, and other such courses have been secured so that the 
University will offer a number of complete courses especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of rural teachers. 

Courses completed in the summer term will be credited toward 
a degree, providing that entrance requirements have been met. 
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Ten term hours is the maximum that may be earned at any one 
session. It should be noted that by attending several summer 
terms a student’s college course may be shortened to three or 
three and a half years. 

Courses for freshmen in all of the four colleges of the Uni- 
versity (Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education or Engineer- 
ing), will be offered, and graduates of high schools are particu- 
larly urged to begin their college work in June instead of Sep- 
tember. Courses will be offered this summer in all three phases 
of Smith-Hughes work in vocational education, namely, in agri- 
culture, home economics, and in industrial arts. 

All the facilities of the College of Agriculture and of the 
state experiment station are open to the Smith-Hughes men in 
agricultural education, and all the men teaching these courses 
in the high schools of the state are required to attend by the 
federal government. 

Each year sees and increasing number of courses offered for 
graduate study. Several students have completed the required 
work for their Master’s degree by summer work. 

During Schoolmen’s Week, in the latter part of the Summer 
School, it is the custom of the superintendents and principals 
from all parts of Arkansas to gather at the University for a 
study of their own peculiar problems, at which time they are 
addressed by some of the leading school specialists of the coun- 
try, brought here by the University. 

More detailed information in regard to the courses offered, 
matriculation and registration, may be had from the Summer 
Term Bulletin which will be sent upon request. Address requests 
for information to the Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
HISTORY 


The School of Medicine was organized at Little Rock in 
1879. In 1911 it was consolidated with the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and by an act of the general assembly became the 
School of Medicine of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


Admission requires a four-year high school education, and, 
in addition, two years of college work as set forth below. 


HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
Four years’ work in an accredited high school or its full equiv- 
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alent, comprising not less than fifteen Carnegie units* in accept- 
able subjects, including prescribed work as follows: 

English ae eee ees ae Oe 3 units 

Algebranjacaacene. = 1 unit 

Plane Geometry 
Latin, Greek, French, German 


or other foreign language--2 units (both units in the same lan- 


Electives —----- 

Totaloa-a-== 

Deficiencies in any of the above described high school work 
may be made up by extra college work in the same subjects. 


COLLEGIATE REQUIREMENTS 
Two years’ work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hours,} including prescribed 
subjects, as follows: 


Ghemistry, (See Note Aj) =.=-----..---=--~.- 12 semester hours} 
Bhysicsn (See NOte hi acon e one cee n cane 8 us 
Biologve( Sees NOtenG)) saaeo- o-oo nee ce ne 8 us - 
English (See Note D)) 22-----.-2-.-225- 5 6 a Mi 
Electives (See Notes E and F) ------------- 26 iH < 
TEAS EN Uae cea a pepe a eel 60 ye S 


Notre A. CuHemistry.—Of the twelve hours at least eight 
semester hours must be in general inorganic chemistry, and at 
least four semester hours must be laboratory work. The re- 
maining hours may consist of analytical or organic chemistry. 
After January 1, 1922, organic chemistry will be required, 

Nore B. Puysics.—At least two of these eight semester hours 
must consist of laboratory work. This requirement may be satis- 
fied by six semester hours of college physics, of which at least 
two must be laboratory work, if preceded by one year (one unit) 
high school physics. 

Note C. Brotocy.—At least four of the eight semester hours 
must be laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or by 
courses of four semester hours each in zoology and botany; but 
not by work in botany alone. This requirement may also be satis- 
fied by six semester hours of college biology, including three se- 


*A unit in a subject is the credit value of work in that subject for 
four recitation periods per week for thirty-six weeks. Each recitation 
period must be at least forty minutes in length. 

+A semester hour is the work represented by one class period per 
week for half of the college year (at least thirty-two weeks). ach labor- 
atory period to be so evaluated must extend over at least two hours, 
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mester hours of laboratory work, if preceded by a year (one 
unit) of high school biology, or zoology with laboratory work. 

Nore D. EnciisH.—The usual introductory college course of 
six semester hours in English composition and literature or its 
equivalent is required. 

Nore E. Frencu, SpanisH, ITALIAN on GERMAN.—French is 
preferred, and students are strongly urged to secure a reading 
knowledge of this language. This will ordinarily require at 
least two years’ work in the high school, followed by at least six 
semester hours’ work in the same language in college, or two 
years’ work (at least twelve semester hours) if the language was 
not begun in the high school. 

Nore F. Execrives.—As desirable electives, the following sub- 
jects are suggested: Additional English; chemistry; zoology; 
psychology; an additional modern language; economics; college 
algebra, and trigonometry; sociology; history; political science; 
logic; Latin; Greek; drawing. 


CONDITIONS NOT PERMITTED 


No substitutes are allowed for the above prescribed subjects. 
No entrance conditions are permitted. 

Candidates for admission who, in June, 1921, have completed 
the above requirements with the exception of a few hours of col- 
lege subjects, should plan to make up their deficiencies by at- 
tendance at a summer session during the summer of 1921. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The School of Medicine offers a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.). 

The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements; must be twenty-one years of age; and must 
present satisfactory evidence of good moral character. The can- 
didate must have attended and satisfactorily completed four 
courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been attended in 
the same calendar year. Three years of the required work may 
have been done in some other medical college of recognized 
standing whose requirements are equivalent to those of this col- 
lege. The senior year must be done in residence at this college. 

The School of Medicine will grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Medicine (B. S.) to students who have complied 
with the following requirements: 

1. The student must have completed two full years of work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in the University of Arkansas or 
some other standard college or university, maintaining an en- 
trance requirement of not less than fourteen standard high school 
units and requiring not less than sixteen hours of recitations and 
lectures per week in the college course. 

2. The student must have included in his two years of pre- 
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liminary college work on all subjects required for entrance to 
the first year of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Arkansas. 

3. The student must have completed all of the work in the 
first two years of the medical course in the School of Medicine 
of the University of Arkansas. 

4. This degree shall not be conferred upon any except per- 
sons who are at the present time students in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas or upon those who shall en- 
ter that college hereafter. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


AMUpONeH ee per ann san occ ccc ecco hice n cs eos cace $50.00 
There are no other fees, but a ten dollar deposit to cover 
breakage is required. After the necessary deductions, the bal- 
ance of the deposit is refunded. 
Board and lodging, including fuel and lights, may be had at 
a cost of eight to ten dollars a week, or of thirty-two to forty 
dollars a month. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The main building, erected in 1890, is a three-story brick 
structure containing a lecture hall, amphitheatre, museum, dis- 
secting room, and laboratories. A second building, occupied 
chiefly by laboratories, has been outgrown, and the old state 
capitol is used for laboratories of chemistry, embryology, hist- 
ology, physiology, pathology, bacteriology, clinical microscopy, 
surgical pathology, and pharmacology. These laboratories are 
well equipped with new apparatus and supplies. The space is 
ample and the rooms are well lighted. 


HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Logan H, Roots Memorial Hospital. This public city hospi- 
tal was founded by the late Logan H. Roots. Closed corridors 
connect the hospital with the college building. The medical and 
surgical treatment of all cases in this hospital is now entirely 
controlled by the Medical School. 

Pulaski County Hospital. This hospital is situated in the 
southwestern part of the city and has a capacity of two hun- 
dred beds. A feature of the hospital is the cottage treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

The Arkansas State. Hospital for Nervous Diseases has more 
than 2,200 patients that are available for teaching purposes, The 
institution maintains a two-hundred bed hospital for those of its 
inmates that are acutely ill. Nervous and mental bedside clinics 
are held weekly throughout the year for the senior class. An 
adequately equipped necropsy room is maintained in which autop- 
sies are held. 

Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of the 
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late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an en- 
dowment of $20,000. This clinic is under the direct and exclusive 
control of the faculty, and all its material is available for teach- 
ing purposes. 

State Institutions. All the eleemosynary institutions of the 
state are situated in Little Rock. These include the School for 
the Blind, the School for Deaf Mutes, the State Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, the Penitentiary, the Reform School, County 
and City Hospitals, all of which contribute to the available clini- 
cal material. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following hospital appointments are made annually: Lo- 
gan H. Roots Memorial Hospital, two resident physicians; Uni- 
versity Hospital, two resident physicians; Pulaski County Hos- 
pital, four internes; State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, ten 
internes. Appointments are made by competitive examinations 
open to graduates of the School of Medicine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the School of Medicine, 
address the Dean of the School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The next annual session opens September 18, 1921, and ends 
June 8, 1922, 


BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE 


HISTORY 


The Branch Normal College is situated at Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas. It was established pursuant to an act of the general 
assembly of Arkansas, April 27, 1873, and has been in operation 
since 1875. 

Its purpose is to provide industrial education and to train 
teachers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the 
state. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The school property consists of twenty acres of land in the 
western suburbs of Pine Bluff. 

The buildings include a two-story school building, contain- 
ing an assembly hall, well equipped mechanical shops, a dormi- 
tory for women, a dormitory for men, a primary training school, 
and a two-story girls’ industrial building. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least thirteen years of 
age, and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, 
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English grammar, geography, and United States History, such 
as is covered in the fifth grade. Those coming from other 
schools must furnish evidence of satisfactory deportment and 
class standing. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Preparatory Department. In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work corres- 
ponds to that of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade in the 
public school. 

Normal Department. The purpose of the normal department 
is to prepare students for teaching. Admission is based upon 
the completion of the preparatory course. Students who pass 
the prescribed course of study satisfactorily will be awarded a 
teacher’s certificate. 

Industrial Department. Beginning with the second year in the 
preparatory department, all students are required to pursue cer- 
tain industrial courses. The industrial work extends through 
four years, and the completion of the work is attested by a 
certificate of efficiency. 

Young men do shop work in mechanic arts, carpentry, and 
cabinet making, and have the opportunity to become skilled auto 
mechanics, blacksmiths, machinists, engineers, or firemen. 

Young women are taught plain sewing, cutting and fitting, art 
needlework, cooking, and millinery. 

Agricultural Department. In this department two courses of 
study are offered, one designed especially for students who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools, and a second course, 
for those who wish to specialize in agriculture. The latter course 
includes work in agronomy, farm economics, and kindred sub- 
jects. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Matriculation Fee (paid annually by all students)------____ $5.00 
Entrance fee (paid annually by all non-resident students and 

by all others who do not hold beneficiary appointments) --- 5.00 
Dormitory fee (including board, fuel, and light, paid by all 


women students at the beginning of each month)---------- 12.00 
Student activity fee (paid by all students at the beginning 
Otsthehy Cal) to sseaw se maka oe ee an rs eee 1.00 


Beneficiary students may be appointed by the county judge of 
each county in the state. Students who receive these appoint- 
ments pay no entrance fee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
For further information in regard to the Branch Normal Col- 
lege, address the Superintendent, Branch Normal College, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. 
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DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 
Crass 1920 
DEGREES 


MASTER OF ARTS 
G. O. Burr 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Festus H. Russell Merritt O. Alcorn John Baumgartner 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Ernest P. O'Neal 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


ee C. Barrett Gertrude Elizabeth Hart 
obert E. Bayne Eugene Guthrie Hassell 
Cleveland Cabler Edna L. Hood 
Mamie Lou Carroll Luther Orland Leach 
Elizabeth Barnard Chotard Lillie Mae McBride 
Aura Clarence Clark Sue B. McDonnell 
dese E, Cox Grace Newman 

earl Ray Cox Kate Owsley 

Mary Elizabeth Crockett Vaclav James Ptak 
Hugh Evans Mary Dale Sellers 
Ionia Beatrice Furr Isabelle K. Smith 
Carolyn Gregg May Smith 

Clyrene Harrison Clyde Vinson 

William Ringgold Harrison Louise A. Wallace 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

Clare Lee Baskin pomeu Josephine Levy 
George W. Bond ura Knox Massengale 
James Weatherby Coleman Marguerite McFarlane 
Oliver R. A. Cooper Melba Evelyn Mickel 
David Clarence Hastings Fanita W. Miller 
Laynie W. Harrod Zella Williams 


Annie Clara Irby 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 
Edwin Hugh Lawson 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


William Burks Dudley Stanley M. Newman 

Horace Hunn Harding Donald Ross Parker 

Jere Will Higgs Albert L. Wallace 
BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Lance Dewey Anderson William Enloe Nelson 

Paul Dixon Hannah Donald McConnell Rice 


BACHELOR OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Ernest Brazil 
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BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Bohart Powell Cowan Wallace M. Milton Guy B. Irby 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


Hubert Bynum Hinds poxepk Fred O'Kelly 
William M, Lee ydle P, Smith 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Hest Anderson Backstrom Edith Coker 
ois Barrett Patricia Irby 
CERTIFICATES 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Clara Lee Baskin 

Edna Macon Bouldin 
Bernice Boyd 

Agnes Augusta Cain 
Georgia Gertrude Carter 
Charles M. Campbell 
Mamie Lou Carroll 
Elizabeth Barnard Chotard 
Rachel Flagg Crozier 
Elma Deen 

Pearl Dutt 

Ruth Dyer 

Catherine Ellis 

Bonnie Lee Farrior 
Lillian Brewster Foote 
Willis Tolbert Hall 


Florence Harrington 
Mrs. James R. Holcombe 
Loretta Holland 
Sarah Hon 

Zilla Maurine Lovely 
Minnie M. McGarry 
Lettie Roberts Metcalf 
Estelle Middlebrooks 
Stella Irene Moore 
Ruth Eloise Robbins 
Madge Spratt 

Odom Farrell Sullivan 
Mildred K. Thompson 
Blythe Trimm 

Carl V. Wilson 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Jessie Anderson Backstrom 


Edith Coker 


DIPLOMA IN PIANOFORTE 


Annie R. Kinsworthy Fanita W. Miller 


CERTIFICATE IN PIANOFORTE 
Gladys Hix 


GRADUATION HONORS 


Sue B. McDonnell 
Clara Lee Baskin 
Carolyn Gregg 


Lura Knox Massengale 
William Burks Dudley 
Joseph Fred O'Kelly 


CLASS HONORS 


Sue B. McDonnell 
Clara Lee Baskin 
Carolyn Gregg 

Lura Knox Massengale 


William Burks Dudley 
Melba Evelyn Mickel 
Lois Barrett 
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DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


ENGLISH ZooLocy 
Sue B. McDonnell (first) Clyrene Harrison (first) 
Carolyn Gregg (second) Melba Evelyn Mickel (second) 
Gertrude Hart (third) 
EpucaTIon Economics 
Clara Baskin (first) Sue B. McDonnell (first) 
Civ ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
William Burks Dudley (first) Luther Orland Leach (first) 
Home Economics MATHEMATICS 
Lois Barrett (first) William Burks Dudley (first) 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS, 


1920-1921 
Name High School 

Homer Berry Carlisle 
Robert Cross Waldron 
oe Cunningham Clarksville 
rice Dickson Bentonville 
Jean’ Elliott Lewisville 
Myrtle Farmer Newport 
Ted Fisher Rogers 
Eunice Heffelfinger Texarkana 
Pansy Kelle Eureka Springs 
Perry W. Mason Walnut Ridge 
John Moore Greenwood 
Carrie Mowery Piggott 
Allen Norman Van Buren 
Joy Prewett Helena 
Caroline Price Russellville 
Shelley Sanderson Texarkana 
Ethel Jane Turnage Blytheville 
Catherine Winn Russellville 


LIST OF STUDENTS 
1920-1921 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Name and Degree 


Abbott, Mrs. Mina B., B. S., University of Kentucky.. 
Alcorn, Merritt O., B. A., University of Arkansas... 
Baumgartner, John, B. A., University of Chicago. 
Burr, George O., B. A., Hendrix College......... 
Bright, Vassas, B. S, A., Mississippi A. & M. 
Boggan, G. S., B. S. A., sett eT) A. & M... 
Conley, George D., B. M. University of Apia peas ccc coke aes Paris 
Henderson, E. Lee, Bas: cP ‘University of Arkansas.. 
Hughes, C. A., Seas Mississippi A. & M.... 
Hughes, Jewell, ee A., University of Missouri 
Hirst, C. M., B. A., University of Arkansas 
Irby, Mrs. Nolen M., B. A., University of Arkansas 


-Fayetteville’ 
.Prescott 


Irby, Nolen M., B. A., University of Arkansas rden 
Jackson, Charlotte, B. A., Agnes Scott College umbia, Ala. 
Johnson, Byron, B. S, A., University of Arkan Waldo 
Lucas, H. a ie a University of Arkansas. yetteville 


Massey, W. B., B. S., Valparaiso, Aridiarin Sse ee eee Warren 
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Home Address 

Sylvarena, Miss. 
Sylvarena, Miss. 
attiesburg, Miss. 
Hot Springs 


pp uenesinan A. & M... 
» Mississippi A. & M 
a Mississippi A. & M. 
An University of Arka 


Mayfield, R. Ie 
Mitchell, F. 
Morchead, Lose, 
Nelson, E. re 


and Cou 

Mavnelar ep lage S.. 
B. ae. 

B.S; 

B, 
A. niversity of Arkansa 
Reed, M. BS peussesipel A. & M... 
Riddling, ees B. , University of Ark. 
Rosen, Henry Robert, M S., University of Wisco 


Russell, Festus H., B. AS University of Arkansas. 
Sanford, Newport W., A. B., Peniel College 


A. 
S 


Tyson, Harvey J.B A., University of 
i a ‘University of Arkansas.. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


College of Arts and Sciences 
...College of Engineering 
College of Agriculture 


cs Special 
Trade Course 
Sereead Music 


Name and Conrse 
Adams, Quincy Dalton, A-Sr. 
Adams, Roberta Marietta, A-Sp. 


Agce, Owen Frank, So-Pre-Med..... Ozar! 
Albright, Spe neer Delancey, Jr., A-J.. ayetteville 
Albritton, Louis, E-J........1.... -Texarkana 


Alcorn, Hale Stuart, A-So. Lake Village 
Alcorn, Mary, A-So........... ..Fayetteville 
Alcorn, Robert Elmore, A-So.. Fayetteville 
Alexander, Alma, Ag-F....... aA 
Alexander, Imogene, Ed-F Pine Bluff 
Alford, Thomas Elbert, E-J 
Alley, Effie, ACSri eS 
Allen, Nettie La Delle, Ag-F. ie 
Allen, Winifred Switzer, A-Sp Wichita, Kan, 
Allred, Ernest G., E-S “4 

Amis, "William, A-So... 
Anderson, Elmer J., E- Sp.. 
Anderson, Mrs, Elmer J., A-Sp. 
Anderson, ee Lee, “A- Sp... 


Anderson, Pinckney, A-Sp.. “Fayetteville 
Anderson, te Reeves, A-Pre-Med. ..Jonesboro 
Andrews, Wilkins Bostick, A-So... ..Fayetteville 
Angus, Robert Norton, Ag: Sp. Handley, Tex. 
ADplejevslliam my ulinripe Ash acres ce ce ee a ec asuseced Rogers 
Argo, Marion Lee, A-So. Cotton Plant 
Armstrong, Milton Earl, E- --.-.-.Newport 
Askew, Margaret Ellen, Ed-So ~Fayetteville 
Atkins, Carl Edward, eS e Eee ..Chidester 
Atkins, Hubert Willcox, A “S0 ..Little Rock 
Atkinson, Mary Alzira, Ed -Berryville 
Atkinson, Mary Ellen, Ed-So... ..Pine Bluff 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Atkinson, Minnie Clare, A-F.....-.::.c:cccsceccesersreyseersensscevseengeoneasseescerresesemness DETFYVille 
Atkinson, Minnie Grey, Ag-F..... Pine Bluff 
Ault, Dean Douglas, E- | ee = ..-..-Donaldson 
Baber, Aubrey V., E-F..---1ecc-ssoveoens Siloam Springs 
Bain, Melvin H., E- SO neenre rare ...Slaton, Tex. 


Baker, Dixie Omega, Ed-Eee ........Fayetteville 
Baker, Frank Tinker, MSE Eureka Springgs 
Bard, Vernice, Ed-F............ ...Helena, Okla. 
Barnard, Myrtle, A-Mu............ -Gulfport, Miss. 
Barrett, Irene Josephine, Ag- ..Hugo, Okla. 


Bartell, Lawrence, A-F............. 
Barton, Edith Garrison, Ag-F.. sseseseereees Payetteville 
Barton, Lela V., A-J........... Fayetteville 
Barton, Loy, E- Sr. SES eee rahe Ea reece Fayetteville 
Barton, William Bernard, Ahonen ef 


Siloam Springs 


Basore, George Marion, E-So.. Ber! le 
Bates, Melta Mae, Ed-F... Been Be Waldron 
Bates, Margaret perce “Ed- 22 Seamer : Fayetteville 
Batjer, Margaret Quay, A -----Rogers 
Baugh, William L., eae eee Conway 
Beasley, Edward C,, E-S oP ‘Texarkana 
Beasley, George Herschel, A-J..... ... Texarkana 
Beauchamp, Stonewall J., A-J. Little Rock 
Bell, Bunn RSUABEAS: A-So.... .Fayetteville 
Bell, G .M., ees See EE. +--+» Oklona 
Bell, wie Bi Ere -Fayetteville 
Belzner, Mary Barbara: Ed- Spee ee ...Camden 
Bennett, Joe Gordon, Ag-So...... polatiscanttteccoseantttoctotens Paris 
Benson, ames Benjamin, a beorwsceensome DORIC, 
Bentley, William Rodger, E-Sp.. i ..Fayette, Ala, 
Berry; Somer. Lester; A-F. eee Carlisle 
Berry, Lois Katherin, Ag-F. -Fayetteville 
Bess, John W., rae (oe ae ee ...Jonesboro 

ingham, William E- __.. Springdale 
Bird, Harley Omer, ‘A-Sp aan ...Waldron 
Bishop, Eugene Clinton, Ag-Sp ... Barber 
Black, Dorothy, A-J.....-........-. ittle Rock 
Black, John Clinton, [Re OL Re ee Bentonville 
Black, Lois, Ag-F......... Bees Okla. 
Black, Olan Hope, Ed- 5 aap ae ON CIM Tih Lae fe Winslow 
Blackburn, Archie, E-So.. .... Clarksville 
Blackman, Gladys Luther, . Fayetteville 
Blaine, Thomas Burnet, Ag-S arvell 
Blakeley, Mae Isabel, Ag-J .-Hardy 
Bland, Lucille, A-So....... lls Bluff 
Blanks, Aubrey G., A-Sr.. -«. Hamburg 
Blanshard, Virginia Mary, rs .Fayetteville 
Blevins, Eloise Elenore, Ed-Sr. ..Dardanelle 
Blodgett, George Frank, A-So -Jacksonville 
Bocquin, Martin Theurer, Ag Fort Smith 
Bonds, John Young, A-F.. ort Smith 


Booker, Jack Watson, E-S 
Booker, John Robert, E-S 


indly, Texas 
Bossemeyer, James Lee, Ag 


Fayetteville 


Bowman, Claude E., E-Sp......... ewport 
Boyce, Helen, Ag-So...... = ne Bluff 
Boyd, B, Degen, E-F. Hartford 
Boyd, Fred, Ed-F... ...Tyronza 
Boyd, Macie, Ed-F. .Fayetteville 
Boykin, E- W., E-Sp........... cs .-.. Mist 
Boyle, Albert Louis, A-So. Bentonville 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Bradford, William Hollis, A-Pre-Med.... 
Bradley, Brooks, A-Sp..... 
Brammer, G. C., E-Sp..... 


SES Okla. 


Branch, Sam Houston, Ed-F ...Branch 
Bransford, John McKinnis, A-Sp. ..Lonoke 

Brasher, Beryl Hey, A-F.......... “Houston, Tex. 
LEG TLACT SF DIS TS gd Bor (Ls Ty og ON eae nO Snes OE AE yee pO Waldron 
Bratton, sty Dicey, Ag-F. .Marshall 
Breedlove, Ina, A Octes Bentonville 
Brewer, William Myrtie, E- Fayetteville 
Britt, James Eric, E-So....... ..Bentonville 
Brooks, Charles S,, E-Sp ‘Bedias, Tex. 
Brown, PANG yi Gry pA sai csecte cat ast ccsvessl gscen cess cocryrtee cose eta asececetecee cae Moro 
Brown, Harvey Holman, Walnut Grove 
Brown, yomee Lemuel, E-So. Little Rock 
Brown, Jesse E., E-Sp.. Ravenden 
Brown, Rayburn Morri r Springs 
Brown, Virginia, Ed-F. ...Pine Bluff 
Bryant, Everett E., E- ttsburg, Tex. 
iBryantinGraces: lode c ok ass ese de ns oe PS ee ae Fayetteville 
Buckley, King, E-Sp. Sapulpa, Okla. 
PBS ee Heke reir MA AL EH AS Ie oon sccsnccas eercccececsonectcsccsccsovek erecoonssscteseoseesoreaes Stuttgart 
Bundy, Paul C., A-F...... Bentonville 
Burgess Edith Lois, Ed-So. ..Marianna 
Burke, Lucy Adeline, Ag- Sa: onette, Mo, 
ESTER OTC MUA A Ga) recto stecorcessevestetevsasccenbstreemysorecscsdecene cebsessectancat acneess dincedtes Lexington 
Burman, Henry Thomas, E-Sp Abilene, Tex. 
Burns, Will W., E-Sp..... Lamisa, Tex. 
Byrnes, Homer Ts E-Sp.. ..Van Buren 
Calhoun, Zachary "Herman, Ag-So. ..Little Rock 
Camp, Alonzo D., F Patmos 
Campbell, Blanche, ‘Foreman 
Campbell, Christine, A-Mu.. ....Foreman 
Campbell, Clement, E-Sp... Houston, Tex. 
Campbell, Lester E., E-Sp. .Leflore, Okla. 
Campbell, Marceline, A-F.... ...Fayetteville 
Campbell, Marion Elizabeth, A-So. Chicago, Ills. 
Campbell, William Errington, E-So. Fayetteville 
Gar IPP ttl ati puto scr sees eee se orca mrects cocnecoveucestepscvaa eewocs encenensvarovecteyasccsorceenteaste Gentry 
Carnes, Grady Alexander, E-Sp. Palmer, Tex. 
Carr, Robert W., E-Sp................: Bentonville 
Garrtith ye Marys Mlizabeth) (A <S 0 costiccs scisecstevadhsecvacccscessesenseacadescieasssborasctstoces Ursula 
Carter, "Claudia Heath, A-F.... Fayetteville 
RET erm MLO me ar oe 18 ya Ree cacccre-cssncctecoccscnctctecsrecssesoespecem vets -socpexpuneresatance Helena 
Carter, Willard Scott, E-Sp. Fayetteville 


Chaffin, Perry Milton, A-F... 
Chambers, Claude L., E-Sp. 
Chandler, Florence Clyde, ‘A-So 
Cheatham, Andy Reynolds, Ag-Sp.. 


- Jacksony ille, Texas 
Fayetteville 
Stephens 


Cherry, Blanche, A-So... ....Paris 
Cherry, Marie, A-F... ....Paris 
Christian, Carroll Dodson, E-F.. Springdale 
Church, George Lucian, E-F. ..Little Rock 


Ciasnocha, Thomas, E- Sp. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clardy, Chester, Ag: So. ee 


Clark, Edna, A-So........ Waldo 
Clark, Frank Andrew, A- ..Waldo 
Clark, Howard Rupert, E-So “Springdale 


Clark, Jesse F., E-Sp....... 
Cobb, Jessie Ray, A-S 
Cobb, Verlia Vivian, Ed-F. 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Cockrill, Sterling Bote ceaens A-F.. 
Coe, Roy Arthur, Ag-F................ 
Coffey, Opal, Ed-So. 
Colbert, James Canfield, A-Sr 
Cole, Arthur, A-Sp..... at 
Coleman, Bessie, A-F.. Pine Bluff 
Coleman, Hughlett Lyell, Ed-So. se Bluff 
Coleman, Marguerite, Ag-So..... 
Coleman, Samuel Wallace, E-Sp. 
Collamore, Loftus J., E-Sp..... 

Collum, Walter Cecil, Ed-So. 
Colvert, Osie Harvey, A-So.. 
Combs, Otto C., A-F.. 
Conley, Kate Elizabe 
Connell, DeBert Wilson, A-Pre 
Conner, Edwin B., Ag-F. 
Constant, Lillian, Ed-F. 
Cook, Alice Virginia, = = Ravettorile 
Cook, Alva Norris, E-F...... ayetteville 


Cooper, Paul Morris, A-F. Biytheville 
Cornwell, Rebecca Geraldine, ‘Dardanelle 
Couch, Inez Alice, A-So.... ....Magnolia 


Covington, Vivian, A-Mu... mith 
Cowan, Clark Robinson, E- = 
Cowden, Earl Edwin, A-So... 
Cowden, Piermont Morgan, A-F.. 
Cowger, Aubrey Preston, A-F.. 
Cowling, Kelley William, A-F. 
Cox, ‘Colyer’ Bostick: (A geRoisccccctcs..cccbcck. naasch tinea carp eet eee 
Cox, Hollace Lawton, E-So 
Cox, Lydia, Ed-F..............-... 
Crabaugh, Alfred Jackson, A-F. 
Crain, Florence, A-Mu........ 
Cravens, Wyatt Lamar, A-F. 
Cranford, Dennis Denny, A-F. 
Creasy, Leonard S., ee 
Croom, Mally Lane, Ed-Sp. 
Cross, Robert Cecil, E-F.. 
Crossno, Ernest D,, A-So. 
Crowell, La Verne, E-So.. 
Crozier, Mrs. Sue Blake, Ed-Sp. 
Crum, Thomas Jay, Ag-F..... 


Crutcher, Imogene, Ag-F. “Springdale 
Cnlp; Inay A-Fic, ...Wilmot 
Cummings, Robert Paul, Ag-F Springdale 
Cunningham, Joe Andrew, E-F Clarksville 
Curtis, Harry Burns, E-J ...Bentonville 
Dallas, Bend D., E-Sp..... Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Dampf, Cleo Maxine, YN Reset ceeeere tee ree een aL Se Springdale 


Daniels, E. A., E-Sp..... -Teauah, kla. 
Daniels, Walter Elmer, “A-So = 

Darwin, Robert E., E-Sp 
Davidson, Gene, Ed-Sr..... 
Davidson, Jack Marie, A-F. 
Davis, Anna Belle, Ed-So.. 
Davis, yeaie May, Ed-So.. 
Davis, onard Ray, A-So. 
Davis, Lewis Ward, A-Sp... 
Davis, Opal Lillian, Ag-J... e 
Davis, William Garland, A-Pre-Med. -Clarksville 
DRCALI ay a AAW Uo crcer cn saresaressecarresscceseeet i 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Wearing, Grace Helen, Ag-F 
De Arman, Thomas Milton 
Deason, Harriet Edith, A 
Decker, Garland P,, E-F 
Dempsey, SHB, E/Sp 
Dever, Olin, Ag-Sp.. 
Dial, Chester, Ag-Sp 
Dickey, Wilma, A- 
Dickson, Hugh Clint, 
Dickson, Price A., Ag- 
Dill, Sam Loid, E-So: 
Dixon, Mary, A-Sp... 
Dixon, Melba Elmira, 
Dobbins, Albert Martin, Ag-S 
Doren, Clarence Edward, E-S 
Dowd, Willie J., E-Sp... 
Downing, Norman H., 4 
Drown, Jesse Frank, E-Sp 
Dyer, Walter Sherman, ie 
Earle, John Baylis, E-S 
Earle, Margaret, A- 
East, Jack, A-So. 

Bienes John PS E. chito, Okla. 
Edler, Charles, E-Sp Florence, Mo. 


Prairie Grove 
Miami, Okla. 


Edwards, Frances S 
Elliott, Jean, E-F.. 
Ellis, Charles Edm 
Ellis, Martha Belle, A-So 
Ellison, Edwin Lester, E 

LV Ph re SCH Pe AW cn ts Feet oy ea ee a ea men ies San IE oh Sets i 
Emrick, Gladys, Agk Little Rock 
Evans, John S,, 1 
Evans, John Thomas, A- 
Evans, Walter Hill, A-Sp.. 
Evans, Hilliam Clarence, of 
Ewart, James Burns, Ed-Sr 
Fakes, Roger Edmond, es McCrory 
Fannin, Maud Foster, A ° . 
A EMON TORO DMUs heO Ns satccoereessremeanctecsrasses ode lgt ge a Newport 
Farmer, Myrtle, Ag-F ..Newport 
Faubus, ellis Te E-Sp. “ 
Featherston, Cha 
Felsenthal, Sonnel J, 
Tenter, Albert E., A 
Ferguson. Dorcas, A- 
Ferguson, James R., : L 
Field, Mary Judith, A Little Rock 
Fictz, Rozella, Ed- i 
Files, Richard M, E- 


Fincher, Lawrence Gu ..Waldo 
Fisher, Alfred Ted, E-F.. -Rogers 
Fitch, Earl Young, Ag-S Carlisle 
Fitch, J. Sterling, A-F i 


Fitch, Larkin, A-F. Hindsville 
Fletcher, Burrell 
Fletcher, John Kirkland, A- So 
Ford, Merle Esther, Ed-J.. Newport 
Forrester, Charlye Vera, A 
Fournier, al gseph E-Sp.. 
Fox, Edwin, Ag-F... 
Frasier, Waldo. E 

Freeman, Curry Bryan, 


University Hicu ScHoou 1hy 


Name and Course Home Address 
.-Fayetteville 


Eriend, Lloyd Haroldy E- Blackwell 


Futrall, Helen, A-So...... 
Gaffney, William Claude, lee pe oon a epee eee he fee AR peel re nr E i 
Gaines, Ben P., A-So.. 

Gans, Jack, Aca 
Gardner, William Wesley 
Garlington, Arthur Roma, ’A-So 
Garrett, Beatrice Senith, Ed-F.. 
Garrison, Albert Henley, Ed-F. 
Garrison, Daniel Greene, A-So 
Gatewood, Estelle, A-F...... 
Gay, Clyde Ferdinand, A-J 
Gay, Ellery Clark, A-Pre-Me 
Gee, Stayton, E-So... 
Geren, Dove E., A-F 
Gibson, Julius Cummings, 
Gibson, John Henry, E-Sp..... 
Gibson, Maude Augusta, Ed-Sp.. 
Gilbreath, C, Richard, A-So.... Fayetteville 
Gilbrech, Raymond Albert, A-F... .--Palmer 
Gillespie, Mary, Ag-F.. 
Gillespie, Mildred, A-So.. 
Gilliam, Lela Florence, E 


Gipson, ‘Vesta (Mayo) A-Koo Sn eee 
Gochenour, George D., E-Sp 

Goetz, Fremont, ‘A-Sp.- sears Ee! Titcaoe 
Goins, Stratton, E-F. Marble City, Okla. 
Gold, Katheryn, Ed- ..Hot Springs 
Golden, Pauline, Ed-F. ..Fort Smith 
Goodwin, Anna, A-F. -El Dorado 
Goodwin, Mathilde, -El Dorado 
Gorum, Jack Edwin, Ag-F. Bentonville 
Gosnell, yonn A,, A-So.... Fort Smith 
Grabiel, John Kent, E-So.. ..Fayetteville 
Graves, Homer Dodson, E-So. ... Springdale 
Gray, Mary Jane, Ed-So... ..Fayetteville 
Greene, Robert Alva, A-F. Pea Rid: 
Gregg, Margaret Teresa, Ag-Sr.. ..Payetteville 
Gregory, Rees Marie, Ag-Sp. CAreadelohig 
Gregson, Dorothy, Ed-So.... .-Fayetteville 
Grimm, Lois Eloise, A-F. -Little Rock 


Haigwood, Hazel, A-F... 
Hale, Alfred Clay, Ag-So. 
Hale, George Albert, Ag-So. 
all, Claris G., A-So...... 
Hall, Lewis Watson, E- 
Hall, Robert Norton, E-F.. ..Eagle Mills 
Hall, Willis T., Ed-Sr. “Mountain View 
Hamilton, Eugene Scott, 
Hamilton, James M., Jr., EF. 
Hamilton, Wm. Greene, A-Sr. 
Haney, Olen K., E-Sp........... 
Havks, Marion Blanche, Ag- 
Hansard, Harry E., E-So.... 
Hansard, Lela, A-S 
Hanson, Car] J E-Sp 
Se Gentnige Ed- 
ardin, Leo Jefferson, A-F................ Pram: 
Harding; CArth tir ACR re a a rccccctontean 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Harding, William Brewster, A-Pre-Med 
Hardister, Gladys, Ag 
Harkey, Olga John, A-S 
Harper, Harry William, A 
Harrell, Holmes, Ag-Sp 
Harrington, pence: Ed 
Harrington, Leroy J., E-S 
Harris, Elmer Ralph, 
Harris, Fred William, AS 
Harris Luetta Margaret, A- 
Harris, Robert P., Jr., A-Sp 
Harris, Shade Murray, Be 
Harrison, James Parker, A 
Harrison, Wiliam Mace, E- So. 
Hart, Robert Paschal, E-S 
Hawn, Mary Agnes, "Ed-So. 
Haynie, Robert Bracy, A-So. 
Hays, Elizabeth, Ed-F. 
Hays, Grady, A-F...... 
Hays, Hugh Ralph, 
Hays, Orren Lee, A-So... 
Hedgepeth, Ann Lunette, 
Heerwagen, Leo Frederick, He 
Heerwagen, Louis Martin, Ed-F.. 
Heffelfinger, Eunice Whitter, A-F. 
EGAN emen ALL II SS MED <I bese er asesaat ncsaetones ct ssotsenatencsncecstores seeaos tetesasect eelambertesceaneete G 
Henbest, Lloyd Georee A-So. 
Henderson, Ethel, E 
Henderson, Rebecca, ce Fe 
Hendrey, Waldersee, B., A 
Hendricks, Sterling Brown, 
Henley, Mildred, Ed-F......... 
Henry, Lewis Murphy, A-J.. 
Hensley, Clyde Van, E-F..... 
Henson, Louis Emerson, A- 
Hernsberger, Carroll Gray, A-F.. 
Hicks, Walter Edwin, E-So. 
Higgs, Bettie, Ag-F.. 
Higgs, Lida, A-J...... 
Hill, Martha Jane, E 
Hillhouse, Lawrence, ‘Ae r 
Hindman, Bernice, ie Sp 
Hinds, Everett V.,, 
Hinds, Hazel Stiles, inti 
Hite, Tola Eugenia, Ed- So. 
Hodges, Grayce Edith, Ag-So 
Hoech, Charles Bennie, LOD enor en oe teeter en re Pe ene Be 
Hoffman, Charles Emmet, A- 
Hogan, Julian Claud, E-So......... 
Hogins, Mildred Josephine, Ag- 


Fayetteville 


me 
wn 


Holcombe, John E., A-Pre-Med.. arble City, Okla. 
Holderby, Richard ‘Henry, Ag-So. ... Newark 
Hollabaugh, Frances E., Ed-F... .Marshall 
Hollabaugh, Shem Ernest, E-Sr. -Mershall 
Hollabaugh, Wylodean, Ed-Sp -Marshall 
Holland, Beauford Ely, A-F... -Pine Bluff 
Holland, Loretta Amelia, Ed-Sr Pocahontas 
Holmes, Charles Troy, E-Sp.. Richmond 
Hollyfield, Clara Ruth, Ag-F. ....Rogers 
Hopkins, Jim Forrest, A-So. ort Smith 


Horn, Robert Jewell, E-So 
Horsfall, Frank, Ag-F. 


.. Bauxite 
~.College Station 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Housley, Ernest J., A-F. 
Howard, Isaac Wesley, “Ed-F 
Hudgins, ‘Helen Masberne, A-J.. 
Hudgins, Mary D., Ed-F. 
Huenefeld, Adelia "Clara, 
Huenefeld, Erma Emilie, Ag-J 
Huggins, fe Gale, E-So... 
Hughes, Amy Thomas, E 
Hughes, Donald S,, E-Sp.. 
Hughes, Frances, A-Sp. 

Hughes, Lewis Harieyn E- 
Hull, William Leland, A-F 


...Hot Springs 
aes Trovo 
..Fayetteville 


yetteville 

..... Haynes 
‘Siloam Springs 
..Fayetteville 


Husky, Lyman Theodore, D NG] » ee a ee Se .-Prescott 
Hust, Hurle Gregg, A-J El Paso, Tex. 
Imon, Neil Cunliff, E-J_. ..Pine Bluff 
Inabnett, Edgar Lee, A-F.. Stamps 


Irby, Freeman Buckner, A-So. 
Izard, Clyman Edward, A-F...... ~Van Buren 
Jackman, George Albert, E-F. 


ackson, Charlotte May, ais ..Rogers 
ackson, George A,, Ag- Monticello 
ackson, George C., ASp. ee Rogers 
acobs, Royle Wood, Rese ..Fayetteville 
amerson, Charles Dewey, A-J .Clarendon 
ames, Joe Allen, E-So Stuttgazt 


amison, Edgar, E-F... = 
Jamison, Joseph Dibrell, E-Sr.. ..Gillham 
anes, Hazel “Thelma, Ed-S Fe ae Paris 
ean, John Bryan, A-Pre-Med. i 
effery, Vogel Joseph, Ed-F. 

eter, Winston L,, A-F_. 
etton, Juliet Erin, A-Sr. 
oerden, Russell Howard, 
ohns, Lloyd, A-F................ 
ohns, Vestal Gladys, A-So. 
ohnson, Allean A,, A-Mu 
ohnson, Eva Stewart Ed- 
ohnson, Marvin Dickson, Ag-J. 
ohnson, Mary Elinor, Ag-J 
ohnson, Pat, A-PF................ 
ohnson, Rupert Price, E- 
ohnson, William Albert, A-So... 
Johnston, Ray, Ag-Sr.......... 
oiner, Anna Christine, A- 
anes Adine Virginia, Ed-F. 
ones, Hazel, Ag-F... 
Jones, Hugh, A-F... 
Jones Ira B,, Ag-Sr. 


ssvteseereeeees ONCSDOTO 
Charleston 


ones, Jewell E,, Ag-F 
ones, Margaret, Ed-F. 
ones, Olga, Ed-F..... 
ordan, Florence, Ag-Sp........... 
ordan, Frances Elizabeth, A-F.. 
ordan, Harold Ross, A-Sp. 
ordan, Helen, A-F...... 
5) oan) or. 
Has; Frieda Grace, Ed-F. 
arsten, Mae, Ed-F_... 
Kelley, Pansy, Ag-F.. 
Kemp, Jarrell R., A-F. 
Kemp, Radford James, 
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Kennan, James D., A-So. Springdale 


Kennard, Mary Elizabeth Eugenia, A-Mu Fayetteville 
Kennedy, Dale E. Ed-F............. ..Waldo 
Kent, Scptemus ees FN ye a Pp 
Kerr, Olive Mav, Ag-F....... Fayetteville 
Kilbourn, Garland Rex, E-So. .Bentonville 
Kilgore, Eloice, Ag-So...... ...Fordyce 
Killian, Mary Lynn, Ed-F ..Monticello 
Kimbrough, Felix Albert, A-So. 

Kinsworthy, Annie, Ed-J............ Fayetteville 
Kinsworthy, Burton Hargrove, A-J ....Weldon 
Kitchens, Margaret Thelma, Ed-F. .Magnolia 
Kizer, Roland Cyrus, E-So. ..Monticello 
Knerr, Dorothy Dee, Ed-J Fayetteville 
Knoch, Lester H., E-J...... .... Fayetteville 
Knotts, EA Ripe A-F. hita Falls, Tex. 
Kroenke, A, J aoe sepa 3. panes Okla. 
Kuykendall, J. Ray) re So 

Kuykendall, Roy, E-So. F 

Lamb, Marion, E-F.. Little Rock 


Laser, Maurine, A-F. 
Laser, Minnie, Ed-F... 


Latimer, Farris Newton, A- ...Corning 
Lawrence, Margaret, Ag-Sp. 

Ledgerwood, Violet, A-Sp. Soars 
Lee, William Cecil, E-F.. -Paris 
Leeper, Robert Fulton, E-Sr 
Leflar, Robert Allen, A-J........ rings 
DeLOramaVVAlligtn) eMC Rinle yy OA! SO sescssarcscrsscscosonrorcsecucsesetenscortosusseodssaveceeescasl ntry 
Lemmon, Robert Wayler, A-So. Altheimer 


Leslie, Clair, A-Sp-...........00 .-Ashdown 
Lewis, Frances Claire, A-J. 
Lewis, Geneva, ne 
Lewis, Helen, A-F.. 
Lewis, William ap pained Ag-Sp.. Fayetteville 
Ton Guy Gi ele OP isesersasresac -Merkel, Tex. 
Lincoln, Benjamin | A., Ag-So. -Van Buren 
Lincoln, Bert H., A-So...... .Van Buren 
Little, Albert Bailey, A-S 
Little, Marshall Manvil, Ed-F. ....Bauxite 
Lively, Ralph E., E-Sp...... 
Lloyd, James Turner, A-F Little Rock 


Lovell, Eunice, Ed-F.......... -Springdale 
Lovell, Lasco Gaines, E-F.. .. Springdale 
Lovell, Ulysses Andrew, A-S .. Springdale 
Lowe, Roy E., E-Sp...........--+- .Greenwood 
Lowry, Wallace Edouard, A- ..Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Lucas, Guy W., A-Pre- Med... oe ee Fayetteville 
Luck, Leskie Halton, Ag- ye ..Mineral Springs 
Lyday, iia PP EI LOS) LGU ScvcretecvevrsctvetessncctasrtavcactndvevsbotecsdbeseserctoderewSecuhseh Camden 
Lynn, otPe William, E- Sp. -Bentonville 
TE VOUa VV ANG 509 WAS py A950 occa sce csccsccccceasacesstevcosteschnsesoaosesovenseuse a nceseesereeceebeteoses 


MacDougall, Frances, A- -F ..Forrest City 
MacDougall, Mary, A-Sp.. ..Forrest City 
PETIT yy PSA (LH OAC} eet ieae deine sso ie ae Otay nat a eine pees career emu en Magnolia 
Magar, Max L., E-Sp...... .Little se NeGY 
Magee, Thelma Olive, Ed-F. 
Magness, Guy Norton, A-F. 
Maguire, Milton Hall, 

Mahaffy, Grace Ula, Ed- F 
Mailer, James Imery, A-F... 
Malone, Mona Gra ine, Ed-F. 
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Manning, aa Eber, Ed-So..___.__. = ae Haynes 
Lap illiam Henry, E-Sp. Brownwood, Tex. 
Marks, Louis Charles, Ag-F....... ac “Springdale 
Martin, Josephine Elliott, A-Sr. -Pine Bluff 
Mason, Arthur Dixon, A-So... Fort Smith 


Mason, Fagan Bart, E-J..... eee Flippin 
Mason}. Perry Wilbtar, S6-B i ccccccsseesoceercont cee odes ee Collins 
Mason, Ruric Coin, E-F.... Bentonville 
Mason, Thomas Allen, A-J. 
Mathews, Charlie Marvin, E-So 
Mathews, Justin, Jr., A-F......... 
Mathews, Ruth Camilla, Ed-So_.. 
Maxfield, Margaret Y., A-So..... 
Maxwell, Ralph Endicott, E-J 
May, George, | NY SERS 
May, Joseph Kelley, A-F. 
McAdams, Marguerite H., 
McAlister, Ila, Ag-F....... 
McCaleb, J. Bert, E-Sr. 
McColloch, Carrick Lin. A-F.. 
McConkey, Homer Valentine, A-F. 
McConnell, Jamie Pauline, A-Sr.... 
McCormack, John Handford, E-F.. 
McDaniel, Calvin Hartin, E-Sr... 
McDonald, Louis Collins, E- ZasT 
McDowell, Harry Bourne, E-So. 
McGarry, Minnie Marcille, A-Sr.. 
McGee, Borden Matthew, A-Sp. ‘Handley, Tex. 
McGill, Joseph Tate, Ag-Sr..... Pa eee TERI SIS Chidester 
McGill, Uae hine, Ed-So..... 

McGill, Sarah Ed-Sr.......... 
McGinty, Paul Raymond, E-So.. 
McHenry Aliece, A-F... 
McHenry, Estelle, Se; 


....Magnolia 
...Batesville 


Ag-Sp. 


‘El Dorado 


McKenzie, Arthur R - -Booneville 
McKinnies, Henry Herman, E-S acrveneeees-es Paragould 
McKissack, Gordon Russell, E-Sp ..James, Tex. 
McLaughlin, W. F., E-Sp ..Hinton, Okla. 
McLeod, Mary Louise, a Rees ee ee Warren 
McMullin, Harry Logan, E-So. Marble City, Okla. 
McNabb, Margaret, A-So. «see Fayetteville 
McRoy, Dorothy May, Ed-F ...Fayetteville 
Means, Annie Edward, Ed-F. ..Spring Valley 
Mellor, Grace, A-So....... .-El Dorado. 


Melton, Lon Lee, E-So. “Chelsea, Okla. 
Meyer, Gabe manual, 1S SEES NNT BI Ss Pine Bluff 
Miles, Fannin Cockrill A-F. ..Bentonville 
Miles, Henry Baldwin, E-So ... El Dorado 
Miles, Josephine, A-PF......... ...Fayetteville 
Miller, Amanda Harris, A-Mu. .Hot Springs 
Miller, Schley, A-Sp..........-...... ...Dardanelle 
Milliken, Alice Wavbes, E4-F. ...Little Rock 
Mills, Vernon, E-Sp............ .... Stephens 
Millsap, Floyd Wesley, E-F. aeveerereeee-F ort Smith 
Minnis, Hal Fletcher, E-J. 
Mitchamore, C. E., E-Sp 
Mitchell, C. D., E- Sp..... 


ESTEE SE eet So pienna ees 
ERIN TEER SEIN 5 Ty Wee 


Mitchell, Sextus Dunkin, Dee epee Ree ton ied Chismville 
Mitchell, Srsiby. aE Bargin» A-Sp. eens 

Mitchell, Wm. wossbkbcosnesdblecvesckbcvsbassasussesnsenpessscesovouenscd 

Moffitt, Hugh ae en SS RE ee Ree ee 


Monzingo, Ee EST pe a Ere earns re ao 
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Moon, Charles Roy, A-So.... Nashville 
Moore, Delphine, Ed-F....... ..Fayetteville 
Moore, Frances Christine, A-Mu.. ..Stuttgart 
Moore, George Fred, E-J.cs-sessec-csscesceessneensnssesessesenentensenenrenenesnsscsncessnnncenenses Gurdon 
Moore, John Davis, A-Pre Med ..Huntington 
Morgan, Fred Ha, E-P...-scsiscssssssssessneesstseeeeaneennsssncensecnnennvsnnnenessssssenssenensasence Tupelo 
Morris, Truman Nicholas, A-J Mammoth Springs 
Morton, Alva G., E-Spe.sssssscssessessseesssnnesssntecsnneeerensssecenesstnueennnnnsesnsnesss Okla. 
Moses, Herbert, E-Sp... -Alma 
Mowery, Carrie, Ed-F Piggott 
Mullikan, Edna May, A-Sp ....Grady 
Mulrennin, B. Cass, E-J....... ..Fayetteville 
Mulrennin, Mary Cecilia, A-So.. ..Fayetteville 
Murdock, Fred, A-F...cessessssesesscsessessesssrsseensnssssneenensansneensanencansanensensenereeesseans Redfield 
Murray, G. R., E-Sp..... El Reno, Okla 
Naill, John Duboise, Ag-Sp....-.--ssssssssssssssnsscsnesenssssnnesemnessnessneecensenanansenszessers Biscoe 
Nakdimen, Hiram Spiro, A-F.. Fort Smith 
Neal, Gladys Carroll, A-F... --Russellville 

eck, Theodore William, E Miami, Okla. 


Newton, pone Glen, E-Sp.. 

Newton, tle J., E-Sp.. Jackson, Tex. 
Newton, Milledge, A .Fort Smith 
Nixon, Otis H., A-F. ...Pine Bluff 
Noah, Ralph H., A- Topeka, Kans. 
Norbury, Joe B., A-F. ..Fayetteville 


Norman, Allen E., A-F. 


Oakley, Francile Battenberg, A-P.........--sssssscesesnenensnenenenenenensnnsnnanacssaners Rogers 
Oakley, John Ferdinand ..Fayetteville 
Oakley, Margaret, Ag- ..Fayetteville 
O’Bar, Dora, Ed-F... ....Charleston 
O’Connor, Earle L., ..Fayetteville 
O'Kelly, Ruby Edwin, A-S Blue Mountain 
O'Leary, William King, A Little Rock 
Oliver, William L., Ag-Sr..............c.scsseccvcsrssenssecersscnssoseressenoassnsasnssossesooastvese Corning 


O'Neal, Frank, A-F... Pine Bluff 


Overton, Garland Br ..Fayetteville 


Overton, Louise Maney, A-F.. ..Fayetteville 
Co pE Mee roma SEA UMA i cscce ec csvecss ctcccecocsecacvotecseccoetbsceescsscasbansucesseveststecterst Helena 
Paddock, Charles S,, A-F. ..Fayetteville 


..Fayetteville 
Verona, Penn. 
Lafayette, Tex. 

..Pocahontas 


Paddock, Mary Grace, Ed- 
Palmer, Charles Edwin, A-F. 
Pankhurst, Homer S., E-Sp 
Park, Effie Pauline, Ed-Sr. 
Park, Effie Pauline. Sd-S 
Park, Lyndon Elizabeth, 
Park, Ora Agnes, Ed-Sr. 
Parker, Chester P,, E-Sr 
Parker, Harold Robert, be 
Parks, Dean Wilmot, A-F.... 

Parks, Lloyd Clarence, E-Sp. 

Parrish, Edwin Doyle, A-So 
Paslay, Robert Cecil, A-J... 
Pasley, Helen, A-F... 
Pate, Adeline, A-So... 


Patrick, Mary Z., A-Mu. ... Stuttgart 
Paul, Bryan Berry, E-Sr “Fayetteville 
Peace, Francis Leon, E-F. Harrisburg 


Pearce, Odessa, Ag-So. 
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Pearson, Charles Thomas, A-F.......... “2 
Pearson, Hugh Douglas, E-F... 
Pearson, Velma, Ed-F.......... me 
Peebles, Quinton W., E- 
Peel, Sam Lamar A'Sp — 
Pennington, Philip Hewkine E-Sp.. 
Perdue, Jack Armer, A-F. 
Perdue, Mildred, A-Sp..... 
Perry, John Waters, E-Sp.... 
Petross, Lorraine, Ed-F.......... 
Pettigrew, Lucy Ervin, nets 
Pettit, Ernest Ning, A-S 
Phillips, emer E-Sp. 
Phillips, Sam, A-F.. 
Phipps, Doyle, A-F. 
Pickel, Allie D., A-Sp. 
Pickel, Frank W., A- 
Pinkerton, Doris Anita, A-Sp. 
Pinkerton, Earle Irene, A-F. 
Pitts, Albert, E-Sp............... 
Pless, Lavinia Catherine, Ag-F 
Poe, McDonald, A-So..... 
Poe, Sam Edgar, Ag-F. 
Polk, Joe Travis, A-S 
Polk, Walton, A-F...... 
Porterfield, Roy, Ag-F 
Powell, Harris L,, Spice 
Powell, William Lea, Ag-So. 
Prewett, Joy Menetta, A-F... 
Price, Caroline Virginia, A-F.. 
Pryor, Vera Jane, Ed-F-. 
Pugh, Wilkes, A-F.... 
Purdy, Russell, E-F. 


== a Hayeremile 


Raidt, Simon J., E-Sp ee Oklahoma City, O) 


Hugo, Okla. 
Rambo, Wn. Waldo, A- Pre-Med. ..... Alston 
pamicrne Warren A,, Pp... 
Randall, Glenn Orvice, Ag-J. 
Randleman, Dollie, Ag-Sr... 
Rankin, Richard Cameron, Ags. 
Raum, Thomas ene E-Sp. 


sae Okla. 


Ray, Kaniel J., E-Sp.................. Harrison 
Redman, Pierre Pater A-Sp. = oplin, Mo. 
Reed, Vera Lanore, A-Sp..... .-.-- Fayetteville 
Reeser, Gladys Ellen, Ed- ..Jacksonville 
Reinberger, Mannie J., A-F. ...Pine Bluff 
Render, Francis Albert, E-Sp. Fargo, Okla. 
Rice, Alan Walker, E-Sp...... screcesaseocsceeeese- Fayetteville 
Richardson, Christine, Ed-F. = Walnut Rid) 

Richardson, Davis Payne, A-J. .Fayetteville 


Richardson, Elmer Leroy, A-So 
Richardson, Fount, A-J...... 
Richardson, Treney Ed-S0. no. oo ceseercscavereeeen soreness vee cGehee 
ae James Edwin, E-Sp. El Reno, Okla. 
Rieff, Thelma, A-So..... wovwee- Fayetteville 
Ripley, Vincent, A-So... +--+ Fayetteville 
Ritchie, John Edgar, A-Sp... 
Robbins, Neal Burton, E-So... ..Ho 

Robbins, Rector Allen, E-Sp.... easaheceenicatecesnwe ed Clephone,) Lex: 
Robertaa Bessy: Miss (Fok Rese ae trrecee ctor ne ee occ OUR 


ardy 
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Greenwood 
Thackerville, Okla. 


Roberts, Roy, Ag-Sr 
Roberts, Theodore, E-Sp... 


RObertsOn, AMOS PLSLANG) Ac Sip crcssccccccectsssescsewsenceenoessvessocessoveecoscosovsvenrosboets Biggott 
Robinson, Robert Clifton, A-J Cisco, Texas 
Rodgers, Cariin L., Ag-F..... .Gravette 
Rodgers, John Henry, Ag-So.. -Gravette 
Rodgers, Lois VA Ld A-Jr. Fayetteville 
AROS sR EMC HRs 5 Aw Riots ce ccesscscscescosescschsensewsates weoreusversweearescssvevssaseaguosonocassere=nen Newark 
Roe, Madison B.. An Sp. Calico Rock 
Rogerson, John Biscoe, E-Sr.. -El Dorado 
Root, Duke Martin, Ed-S Fayetteville 


Root, ET EOL Rees O pears aes beeen ce ames ot csntesseacuincessnacsteneserocsenndassaccsurcencectonsestrenaessees) Vale 
Rorex, Robert Ellul, E-F.. 
Rosenbaum, Carl Augustus, A-So. Little Rock 


Rouse, Ernest Grant, E-S Fayetteville 
Rowe, Cecil! Bi, E-S pi snc.scs,0....cceseevsncosssscsecesoveweneresseevesvenssncnsncosvenvecsonsnoceron Lepanto 
Rowe, R. J., A-F......... ..Greenwood 
Rown, George Edward, E-Sp. ‘Walnut Grove, Mo. 
Ruble, Meagene, Ed-So..... ...Fayetteville 
Rucker, Hugh Walter, E-So ..Bauxite 
Rucker, William Lawton, E- ..Bauxite 
Rudolph, Deiat tred’: Ag-F. Fayetteville 
Rule, Martha ‘., A-So..... ..Lonoke 
Rushing, Garland Stanely, Ed-So. Chidester 
Russell, A, ASSO sone. Berryville 
Russell, Della’ Belle, A-So. Fayetteville 
Russell, Mary Emily, Ag-So. .Pine Bluff 
Russell, Rose, Ed-F.....ssc.....--- Fayetteville 
PRUGTHEXLOrd sm AMOS MISO@ANy We I cocccncceccaacerssacesvecscagcaveseroraacerseeerennsttevseuspeceien Malvern 
Rutledge, Allen, Ed-F........... Fort Smith 
Ver MOSIN Ol MET aN VOY, lor SD setcercsacesdcvssdosssoovasecsocesvesreqscasengsnsesaecatincorerctictoeprese Lamar 
Saliba, Fred S,, A-F........... .Blytheville 
Saliba, Raphael Albert, A- -Blytheville 
Samuelson, Grace L., A-So.. ..Searcy 
Sanderson, Shelley, A-F... “Texarkana 
Savage, Dorothy, Ed-Sp... Fayetteville 
Savage, Edith Corinne, A-Sp.. Fayetteville 
Savage, Marjorie H., A-Sp. Fayetteville 
Savage, Vivien James, AS aaeed Carlisle 
Sawyer, Jeff Whitlow, A-F..... Harrisburg 
Scarbrough, William Freeman, Ag-J. De Queen 
Schoonover, William Jacob, Ed-So. Pocahontas 
Schweer, Georgia, Ed-F..... -Hot Springs 
Scott, Caroline, Ed-So... ..Prescott 
Scott, Hunter Dwight, Ag-Sp.. Prescott 
Self, Jewell, A-F........... Glenwood 
Self, Vim, Dewey, A-F.. Glenwood 
Sellers, Elizabeth, A-So.. Cee 
Shandy, Doris Lucile, A-Sr. Pine Blu 

Shankle, Katie May, Ag-Sp. .. Arkadelphia 
Sharp, hiBcony 1 ees ..Jonesboro 
Sharp, Samuel Miles, E-F ...Alma 
Shearer, William Eraneis tS Med... Lincoln 
Sheeks, Hardin Brooks, A-F....... orning 
Shepard, Nathaniel Leonard, E-J.. Little Rock 
Shinn, William Darrell, Ed:Si ....Harrison 
Shirmer, Luther Liber, E-Sp... Jackson, Mo. 
Shrader, Charles Warren, E- -Sp.. Chariton, Iowa 
Sims, Grace, Ag-Sp..........:...2..-+. ..Little Rock 
Skaggs, Gaston Thomas, A-Sp Fayetteville 
Slade, Milton B., Ag-So. .El Dorado 
Slaughter, Vera, Ag- So... .... Springdale 
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Smartt, Nell, Ag-F. Bentonville 
Smith, Ardis, E-J... Little Rock 
Smith, Bonn Viola, Ed-F ...Waldron 


Smith, Brice R., E-So..... = ynne 
Smith, Byron T., Ag-Sr. Springdale 
Smith, Carl William, E-J... -Fayetteville 
Smith, Catherine Mary, A-J.. .... Fayetteville 
Smith, Clarence T., Ag-So..... -Siloam Sead 
Smith, Dewitt McKinley, Ag-So. ....Parkin 
Smith, Douglas Omar, a-J Waldron 
Smith, yoke Frank, A-Sr. -.---Paris 
Smith) ‘Ira John, Ed>So oso iiecccneseesss te Tyro 
Smith, Mary Bess, Ed-F.. ..Waldron 
Smith, Rubie Lee, Ed-So. Fayetteville 
Smith, Sami‘ Otis; A geSois ceca cecicsceass cstececcasescesnectceerasoaectee ee Tyro 
Spencer, Clara Deweese, ‘Ag-So .Van Buren 
Spencer, yeaa ) oH): ERS -...Rogers 
Spencer, Raymond Chester, E-F. “Russellville 
Spikes, James L,, Ed-So...... Pocahontas 
Spikes, Mary Lucille, aa F anegers 
Starbird,. Wevii G,,./ BS rice cccacsccsesccocccssnssewcs sucastpoatont nate treet oe ne Alm: 

Staton, William P. .) AF... Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Stewart, Harlan C., A-Pre-Med ..Greenwood 


Stinson, Harry Ch) ACR 
Stinson, Wright X., E-S: 

St. John, Robert Mead, oe 
Stockburger, Floyd H., Ag-So.. 
Stone, Edward, A-F............. 


-D 
..Winfield, Tex. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Siloam Springs 
.Pierce City, Mo. 


Stout, Marion Lewis, A-So see Hartford 
Strange, Ben F., E-Sp..... Spiro, Okla. 
Specand, Lucy, Ed- Waldron 
Secure: Dwight; A g-Fiaccacccccscccsscscsecaccccntvscscectace pas oteccpieseee ene Paris 
Stubblefield, Carland Augustus, A-F. Cassville, Mo. 
Stubblefield, Ralph Errol, Ag-F Cassville, Mo 
Stubblefield, Ware, A-F............. Cassville, Mo. 
Sullivan, Odom Farrell, Ed-S Fayetteville 
Sullivant, Mary Bob, Ed-J... tephens 
Talimiasi; James; A-Be.-.-. cin sc-cacscsecscerreicorergttantenrel (insesodeeieronen eee “Stuttgart 
Tarkington, Wesley Terry, A-F. Cotton Plant 
Tarver, Vernon, A-So............ Star City 
Taylor, Bernice Amber, Ed-So. .... Fayetteville 
Taylor, Marie, A-Mu.... Prairie Grove 


Taylor, Merrill B., E-F. ittle 

Teeter, Glenn Lewis, Ag-F ...Pottsville 
Terry, Joseph Fleming, E-So. “Fayetteville 
Thain, Florence, Ag-So.......... Pine Bluff 
Thayer, Rachel Corilla, A-Sr. ..Houston 
Theriseaud, Paul, E-F............ entonville 


Thomas, Clyde Unger, E-So. Berryville 
Thomas, Travis Raye, Ag-F..... 
Thomason, Dewey Schley, Ag-So 
Thomason, Samuel Arrelion, A-S 
Thompson, Elizabeth F., Ag-So 
Thompson, Jack Ardee, Ey. 
Thompson, wis ete E-F.. 


Thompson, Mildred Katherine, Ed- ve Springdale 
Thompson, Richard Haynes, A-J... ittle Rock 
Thornbergy, Marion Meredith, AF. ayetteville 
Thrasher, Billie Bob, A-F..... Prescott 


Thrasher, Frances Mae, Ed-So.. 
Thrasher, Marvin J., E-P..... 
Tiller, Minor, E-Sp.... 
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Tipton, Lee, A-Sp 

TROAISOM Gard Ts, Asie xce ccc cacecacstacvascctocsexesssestessucecesatepscsowecovesssenasorspesestersesseses Corning 
Toaz, Mildred Elizabeth, A-So... Fayetteville 
Todd, James T., E-Sp........ Hot Springs 
Tomek, Louis John, PeSp ee ove 
Towell, Eugenia Margaret, Ag- Hot Springs 
Towery, SETH a Gy 9 OST ee eee Texarkana 
Treadway, Alexander Hamilton, Fo-Poc.......c.ccsccececsscnyeenssnesseegsasesevrceseosboreoces Ozark 


Trimm, Blythe, A-Sr................. ittle Rock 
Trone, Lindsey Bradford, E-F. i 
Tuck, Delpha Elizabeth, A-Sp. Fayetteville 
Tucker, Irma, Ag-F........... .Little Rock 
Tucker, William Paul, Harrisburg 


Turnage, Ethel Jane, A-F. ...Rosa 
Turner, tees Leander, Ag-F. Cypert 
Turner, Wallace B., Ag-So ..Cypert 
Uhl, Edith, Ag-F.................. Fayetteville 


Van Arsdale, NOX A MUU 1E, CAS oe cccccsccsccovcatecstsecsucsunsapvessotbveseueopsostowessctoess Warren 
Van Frank, James Newell, E-J. 
Van Hook, Dorothy Alice, A-Mu. 
DV IIR SSTO RT ARI MIG ClO sso 0o cohen crenssshocanksWecahetevcaonssavcastsonsaocreseronsreatoonctzroerinees Eudora 
Vaughn, Sigma Evy Ed- 


Velvin, Cora, Ed- -Lewisville 


Verhoef, Lester, A-F... Bentonville 
Vick, Hoyt Gouldman, E- ..Rogers 
Vineyard, Lawrence Black, E-Sp.. ..Helena 
Vineyard, Lela_Ed-F. Greenwood 
Voeste, Vera, Ed-F. rescott 
Von Frech, Lowell, Winslow 
Wade, Warren Benjamin, E-F. Rogers 
Wakefield, Elmer Glenn, A-S ashville 
Wales, Ernest eer E-J... Springs 
Walker, Gerald J., E-F..... Dardanelle 
Walker, Jacob Wythe, A-F.. Fayetteville 
Walker, James Heed or So Dardanelle 
Walker, James O,, Ee ayetteville 
Wallace, Alverta, ema arrison 


Wallace, George, E-Sp Fayetteville 
SUV mATROM) CRUG INNIS OSS) pew Hoe cacacecnes tes cneteateccncasececcsugesseseactetovececesteceecreneseoes roteoreseaee Kerr 
Walton, Homer C., E-So. 
Ward, John, Ag-F. 

Ware, Max, E-So..... 
Warfield, Carneal, A- 
Waters, Helen Margery, 
Waters, Mildred Mae, Ed- .Van Buren 
Watson, Grace Hazeltine, A-F. ..Fayetteville 
Webb, Mabel, A-Scr...... ..Fayetteville 
Webb, Ralph, Ag-J...... ..Fayetteville 
Wells, Willie Edna, A-S ...El Dorado 
West, William E., A-Sp ..El Reno, Okla. 


Forrest City 
van see Paris 
..Dupont, Tex. 
Jumbo, Ors 


..Fayetteville 
Pine Bluff 
...Readland 
..Fayetteville 


Waa: George S., E- F.. 
Wilcox, Dell Cato, E-J.. 
Wilkerson, Glaphyra, A-J.. 
Wilkins, Mabel Ophelia, Ag-F. 
Wilkinson, Virginia Middleton, Ed-J. 


“Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Fayetteville 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Williams, David Clay, A-Sp.... Pittsfield, Il. 
Willett, Thomas L,, E-Sp....... _--.-.- COnWay 


Williams, Freida Elizabeth, Ed- .-McCrory 
Williams, Hazel Lena, Ed-F- -Fayetteville 
Williams, Long John, E-Sr. ...Booneville 
Williams, Lora, Ag-F..... Fayetteville 
Williams, Ray Edwin, A-So .Fort Smith 
Williams, Taylor Thomas, E-F. Jacksonport 
Williams, Vernon, oy ...Mt. Ida 
Williams, Virgil, E-F... .---...Mt. Ida 
Williams, Walter Henry, A-So. ..Sedalia, Mo. 
Willoughby, ‘Virginia, A-So_ 2 ee ee ee El Dorado 
Wilson, Autrey Polson, A-J ...Prairie Grove 
Wilson, Carrie Mae, Ag-J.... Dorado 
Wilson, Evelyn Louise, Ed-So.. -Russellville 
Wilson, Francis Lucille, A-J... -Fayetteville 
Wilson, James Edward, Ed-F. ra » Tex. 
Wilson, Katherine Neill, Ag-So.. .Fayetteville 
Wilson, Richard Murphey, A-F. ...Columbus 
Winkelman, Ben Hartwell, E-Sr.. .Fayetteville 
Winn, Kathryn Lenora, A-F. .....Russellville 
Winters, Lois Clarke, Ed-F .....T raskwood 


Wolf, Ruth, Ed-So..... 
Wood, Henry, E-F. 
Wood, Jessie, Ed-F.. 


...Fayetteville 
Bentonville 
...Van Buren 


Wood, Nora Lee, Ag-F. .Arkadelphia 
Woodruff, Frances, Ed-F. Fayetteville 
Woodson, Juanita, Ed-F... artford 
Woodward, Farris Savoy, A-J.. wae Ozark 
Word, Orville Charles, E-So.. -Fort Smith 
Worsham, Charles C,, E-Sp Bollinger, Tex. 
Wray; Orion" David; «Ed-Sof: 2s een Conway 
Wright, Harry McDonald, E-J.. -Little Rock 
Wright, Robert Ross, A-F.......... ....Garland 
Yates, David Lunsford, A-Pre-Med. -Williford 
Yoes, Oran Campbell, A-F... -Van Buren 
Youmans, Catherine, A-So. Fort Smith 
Zachiry,, Nell\S3, Ed-So us i eee ee Oe Magnolia 
Zimmerman, Helen Ruby, Ed-F. Helena, Okla. 
Zinn, Grover A,, E-So jorado 
SUMMER SESSION, 1920 
*Graduate Students 
*Abbott, Mrs. Mina M. Blytheville Barrett, Irene Hugo, Okla. 
Adcock, Letha Lucile Hiwasse Barron, Mattie Saline, La. 
Albright, Spencer D. Fayetteville Barton, Elizabeth Jenespore 
Alcorn, Merrit Oakley Rogers Barton, Jerusha onesboro 
Alexander, Alma Jonesboro Bassett, Lucy Fayetteville 
Anderson, Elmer J. Louann Bates, Margaret Fayetteville 
Anderson, John C. Springdale Baumgartner, Mrs. John _ Brinkley 
Armstrong, D. G. unction City Beasley, Esther Elizabeth Hiwasse 
Armstrong, Mrs. D.G. Junction City Bell, Bunn Fayetteville 
Askew, Margaret Fayetteville *Baumgartner, John Brinkley 
Atkinson, Mary A. Berryville Bell, George Oklona 
Atkinson, Mrs. C. P. Pine Bluff Black, Ildra Grace Fayetteville 
Atkinson, Mary E. Pine Bluff Blackburn, Archie larksville 
Baggot, Della Brinkley * Blaine, Thomas B. Marvell 
Bandeen, Jean Fayetteville Blair, Beulah Nance Fort Smith 
Barham, Calvin Prescott Blaylock, Garland Alma 
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Blevins, Eloise Dardanelle 
Blodgett, George Frank Jacksonville 
Boggan, Mrs. G. S. Kingston 
*Boggan, George Samuel 


Goldonna, La. 
Bolles, Sarah Jane 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bouldin, Edna Macon 
Mineral Springs 
Boyd, Mrs. Anna T. Gallup, N. M. 
Boyd, Bernice Fayetteville 
Boyd, Macie Fayetteville 
Boykin, Erastus Warren Mist 
Braden, Audra Clair Russellville 
Braidwood, Lois Fort Smith 
Brammer, Greely C. Lawton, Okla. 
Braswell, Margaret Fort Smith 
Brasher, Beryl H. Houston, Texas 
Brazil, Edna Earle Cerro Gordo 
Brennen, Robert Alvin, Texas 
Brewer, William Myrtle Fayetteville 
*Bright, Vassar Sullivan 
Fountain Hill 
Walnut Grove 
Walnut Grove 


Brown, Lenore 
Brown, Mazillah 


Brunskog, Anna I. Bentonville 
Buckley, King Sapulpa, Okla. 
Bunch, Joel EF, Kingston 
Burgess, Edith Marianna 
Burke, Zealia Lexington 
Burkit, Lindley R. Dermott 


Burman, Henry Thompson 
Abiline, Texas 
Burrows, Mamie Gertrude 


Cordova, Tenn. 


Byler, Essie Mae Kensett 
Byrd, Lura Louise Fayetteville 
Byrd, Mrs. Sam Fayetteville 
Byrd, Sam Fayetteville 
Cain, Agnes Dardanelle 


Calhoun, Carrie Christine 
Campbell, Charles Milton 
Russellville 
Campbell, Clement S. Houston, Tex. 
Cannon, Belle Pryor, Okla. 
Carter, Claudia Fayetteville 
Carter, Gertrude Georgia Helena 
Caudle, Jewell Mary Fayetteville 

Cavanaugh, Dorothy Mary 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

Cavanaugh, Marian ae ? 
rystal Falls, Mich. 

Chandler, Florence Clyde 


* Fayetteville 
Chappell, Lillian Julia Springdale 
Chave, Theodore Taylor 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Cheatham, Andy Reynolds 


Crossett 


i Stephens 
Childress, Sidney Arthur Austin 
Childs, Ruby Deans Banks 
Ciasnocha, Thomas Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clark, Alverne Mae Van Buren 
Clark, Edna Waldo 
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Clark, Lina Pearl Goshea 
Coffey, Opal Fayetteville 
Coleman, Mildred Marguerite 
Dermott 
Coleman, Samuel W. Strong 


Colvert, Clyde Cornelius Eagle Mills 
Compton, Agnes Batesville 


Compton, Lillian Eleanor Rogers 
Conner, Mildred Fayetteville 
Conte, Lelia M. Hot Springs 


Cooke, Martha Johnston Paris, Tex. 
Cooper, Mary Rebecca 


Shamrock, La. 
Cooper, Oliver R, A. Bigelow 
Cordell, Alice El Dorado 
Cowart, Gladys Alma 


Cox, Robert Benjamin 
Prairie Grove 
Crabtree, C. L Arcadia, Okla, 


Croom, Mrs. Blanche Fort Smith 
Croom, Mally Lane Fort Smith 
Cross, Mary Elizabeth Pine Bluff 


Crozier, Rachel Flagg Fayetteville 
Culver, Ethelwyn May Fayetteville 
Cunningham, Sadie Catherine 
Bentonville 
Curlin, Bertha Virginia Marion 
Curlin, Mrs. James Howard Marion 
Daniels, Elmer Austin 
Teawah, Okla. 


Davis, Amma Belle Lowell 
Davis, Carl Gay Fayetteville 
Davis, Flo Maxine Fayetteville 


Davis, Nicie Sue Shongalee, La. 
Dawson, Florence Elizabeth 


Arkadelphia 
Dawson, Joe Wheeler Prese tt 
Deen, Margie Fayetteville 


De Arman, Thomas Milton 
Miami, Okla. 

Deaton, Homer Cleveland 
Jacksonville, Texas 
Dever, Olin Edward _ Fayetteville 
Decker, Klerchia L. Fayetteville 
Delozier, Ollie Geneva Elm Springs 


Dickey, Edna Mathews _Monticello 
Dickinson, Juanita Bentonville 
Dobbs, Mamie Belle Springdale 
Dolen, Zelma Ethel Wilson 
Dotson, Ethel Fayetteville 
Dotson, Hazel Marie Fayetteville 
Dotson, Katie Ella Fayetteville 


Eads, Cecil May 

Eaton, Louie Norwood 
Edens, John J. Bokchito, Okla. 
Eisenhart, Jack Bond Tulsa, Okla. 
Ellis, Mrs. Corina Raidt Fayetteville 
Ellis, James F. Fayetteville 
Ellison, Edwin L. Houston, Texas 


Emerson, Odessa Mauree Rogers 
Emery, Annie Belle Dallas, Tex 
England, Addye L. Forrest City 
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England, Pauline Neosho, Mo. 
Euper, Lena Adele Fort Smith 
Ewart, Elsie Ardelia West Helena 


Ewart, James Birns Booneville 
Faubus, Ellis Jewell Aurora 
Ferguson, Margaret Vinton, La. 
Fictz, Rozella Mary Fayetteville 
Files, Mabel Clair Fayetteville 
Files, Richard M. Itasca, Texas 
Fincher, Lawrence Guinn Waldo 
Fisher, Virginia Belle Texarkana 


Flanders, Lillian Jane 
Lake Charles, La. 
Floyd, Lenna Bentonville 


Floyd, Mary Frank Bentonville 
Foote, Clyde Henry Lincoln 
Foote, Jessie L. Amarillo, Texas 
Ford, Merle Estes Newport 
Fore, Earl Emmet 


Francis, Elizabeth Okmulgee, Okla. 
Francis, Lemuel Alfred Dalark 
Froneberger, Fred E. Misso, Okla. 
Frye, Dorcas I. Rosboro 
Frye, Mrs. William H. Rosboro 
Fulcher, Joseph Ola 
Gaines, Elisha Price Dibboll, Texas 
Gaines, Mary A. Dibboll, Texas 
Garrett, Beatrice Senith Van Buren 
Garrett, Florence Eugenia 


Van Buren 
Garrett, Ethel Mae Pine Tree 
Garrison, Daniel G. Saint Joe 
George, Mary Ella Dallas, Texas 
Gibson, John Henry Prescott 
Gill, Marie Vivian Fayetteville 


Gillespie, Mary Louise Fayetteville 
Gipson, Floyd McKinley Ratcliff 
Gipson, Exie Esther Ratcliff 
Givens, Harrison C., Jr. Fayetteville 
Gladden, Flora Eugenia Warren 
Goodlett, Joseph Philip 
Georgetown, Texas 


Gray, Mary Jane Fayetteville 
Gregson, Dorothy Fayetteville 
Griffith, Deane Eureka Springs 
Hairston, Mrs. Maude Argenta 
Hale, Alfred Clay Athena 
Hall, William F. Camden 
Hanson, Carl J. Hamburg 
Hargrove, Anna Andrew Parloma 
Harp, Pearl West Fork 
Harrington, Florence Fayetteville 
Harris, Margaret Fayetteville 


Harris, Oline Vivian 


Forrest City 
Harrison, Louella 


Prairie Grove 


*Harrod, Laynie W. Vilonia 
Head, Mary Norma Texarkana 
Hedrick, G. Everette Fayetteville 


Hedrick, Margaret Gage Fayetteville 
Henderson, DeWitt Talmadge 
Lake Village 
Henderson, Edna H. 
Huntsville, Texas 
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“Henderson, Everett Lee 
Henderson, Nannie Ethel 


Huntsville 
Hendricks, Mary Grace Waldo 
Henry, Mabel Lola Fayetteville 
Henry, Rector O. Gilham 
Hicks, Olive Pans 


Rogers 


Greenwood 
Hill, Earl Alexander Coyle, Okla. 
Hilton, L. L. Siloam Springs 
Hinton, Mina Louise Hope 
Hipolite, Jennie Naill 

De Valls Bluff 
Hirst, Claude Marvin Prescott 
Holcombe, Lulu Willie 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Holloman, Grace Hazen 
Holloway, Keith Leming Conway 
Holmes, Charles Troy Richmond 
Hon, Sarah Hon 
Hooker, Howard Hot Springs 
Hoppins, Elmer E. Green Forrest 


Horne, Beulah Virginia Springdale 
Howell, Nettie Eleanor Van Buren 
Huffman, Johnnie Blanche 


Springdale 
“Hughes, Claude Allen 
Kossuth, Miss. 
Unalde, Texas 
Bearden 
Bearden 


Humphreys, Byron 
*Irby, Nellie Cole 
*Irby, Nolen Meaders 

Irvin, Mary Angeline 

Siloam Springs 

Jackson, Evelyn Mary Cane Hill 
Jackson, Jewell Mae Springdale 
James, Bertha May Bowie, Texas 
*Johnson, Byron E. Waldo 

ohnson, Eva Stuart Ashdown 
ohnson, Grace Anestine Kingston 
ohnson, Maggie Myrtle 

Cotton Plant 

Johnson, Marvin Dickson Waldo 

ones, Ira Burton Mena 

ones, John Floyd Cantry 
ones, Margaret Fayetteville 
ordan, Florence Marie 

Eureka Sprin 


Keith, Raymond Faye le 
Kelleam, Dorothy Fort Smith 
Kelton, Fannie L. Fayetteville 
Kennan, Clara Bernice Rogers 


Kennedy, Bakes Wane Waldo 


Kent, Septemus Elmore Hope 
Kerley, Saul Pocahontas 
Kimbrough, Felix Albert 

Dutch Mills 
King, Hallie Springdale 


Kinsworthy, Annie Fayetteville 
Kozeny, Bessie Frances Chicago, Ill. 
Kroenke, Alvin Jessie 

Fairland, Okla. 


Kuhnert, Ruth E. Springdale 
Kuykendall, Ella Addie Conway 
Ladd, Virginia Maud Fayetteville 


Lane, Pearl Lillian Van Buren 
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Lane,Sylvia Jewell Springdale 
Leach Luther Orland Scranton 
Leming, Howell E. Danville 


Leonard, Kathlyn Leah Fayetteville 
Letbetter, Helen Corinne 


Hot Springs 
Lewis, Dovie Leona Fayetteville 
Lewis, Fay James Springdale 
Lewis, Rosa Pinckney Dallas, Tex. 
Lewis, Zaida Shaffner Marianna 
Liles, Georgia Celeste 
Princeton, Ind. 
Lincoln, Benjamin A. Van Buren 
Linder, John Little Rock 
Littlejohn, Jeanette Berryville 
Locke, James Thomas _ Rogers 
Logan, Ernestine Lenoir Little Rock 
Lovell, Ulysses Andrew Spyseaale 
Lovely, Zilla Kansas City, Mo. 
Lowry, Bernice Marie : 
Eureka Springs 


*Lucas, Henry A. Fayetteville 
Luck, Mildred : Altus 
Lundy, Clara Vinton, La. 
Madole, Beryl Frank Danville 


Mann, Martha Gertrude Pine Grove 
Manning, John Eber Haynes 
Marsh, Donnie Louise Okolona 
Massie, Lillian Emily Fayetteville 
Matthews, Bernice Stallings Atkins 
Matthews, Ruth Camille Magnolia 
Maxwell, Ida Elizabeth Monticello 
*Mayfield, James Lemuel : 
Sylvarena, Miss. 
Mayfield, Hattie Watkins 


Pine Bluff 

*Mayfield, Robert Lester ‘ 
Sylvarena, Miss. 
Mayes, Ethel Parker Fayetteville 
McAdams, Claude Muskogee, Okla. 
McBee, Beula A. ad Hill 
McCain, John Erwin Burdette 
McCaleb, Jean Batesville 
McCall, M. L. Eureka Springs 
McCaul, Hettie Bee N. Little Rock 
McFarlane, Marguerite Greenwood 
McGill, Josephine Chidester 
McGaugh, Thomas Hubert Emmet 

McLaughlin, William_F. ae 
a. 


Hinton, 
McLeod, Kathleen ortia 
McLeod, Walter Edwin Portia 
McNabb, Helen Lucile Fayetteville 
Means, Annie Edward 
Spring Valley 
Meeker, Etna Matilda Decatur 
Melton, Mary Leona Hazen 
Milligan, Margaret Lucile 
Fayetteville 
Misenheimer, Vera Clarksville 
Mitchell, Clarence David 
Houston, Texas 
*Mitchell, Fred T. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Mitchell, Sextus Dunkin Chismville 
Mitchell, Shelby Hardin Morrilton 
Mitchell, William Bryan 
ilmer, Texas 
Montcalm, Simeon Paul Earle 
Montgomery, Emma Bryan, Texas 
Moore, Mrs. Florence Lincoln 
Moore, George Fred Gurdon 
Moore, Martha Hearst 
Brighton, Tenn. 
Moore, Ida Eleanor Dallas, Texas 
Moore, Nannie May Fayetteville 
Moore, Stella Irene Morrilton 
“Morehead, Marie Louise 
Hot Springs 
Morgan, Mildred Louise 
Fayetteville 
Morrison, Mary Helene Fort Smith 
Morton, Alva G. Enid, Okla. 
Mott, Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mott, Lilla Ann Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mowery, Carrie Ethel Piggott 
Munson, Ruth Booth 
Siloam Springs 
Murphey, Mrs. P. E. Junction City 
Murphey, Leo Junction City 
Murray, Glenn Robert 
El Reno, Okla. 
Murta, Irene Fort Smith 
Newton, pote Glenn Slocomb, Ala. 
Newton, Robert Lee Warren 
Norfleet, Griffith Rutherford Paris 
O'Connor, Earle L. Fayetteville 
Oliver, James William 
Eureka Springs 
O'Neal, Mrs. Eva Humphre 


Hot Springs 
Pace, Gunilla War Eagle 
Pace, Ora Andrew Rogers 
Park, Effie Pauline Pocahontas 
Park, Ora Agnes Pocahontas 
Parker, Mrs. Cecil Vivian Hone 
Parker, Mary Lelia Fort Smith 


Patton, Grace Haller Bemis, Tenn. 
Patton, Lillian Gladys Bemis, Tenn. 
Perdue, Gordon Alexander 


Pine Bluff 
Petross, Lorraine Springdale 
Pharr, Naomi Yolande Carlisle 
Philbeck, Mrs. R. E. Pine Bluff 
Phillips, Vera Mary Prescott 
Pickel, Allie D. Fayetteville 
Pickens, Obi C. Portia 
Pickens, Thelma Batesville 


Pilihowski, Joseph Thomas Parks 
Pirroni, Lenore Fort Smith 
Pool, Geraldine Batesville 


Porter, Jewell Willie 
Porter, Lena Elsa 


rairie Grove 
Prairie Grove 


Powell, Lila Wyman 
Price, Alice Myrtle Avoca 
Pryor, Vera Jane Morrilton 
Ptak, Vaclav James Fayetteville 
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Putman, Reding 
Pyle, Golda Eudora 


Raidt, Simon ai 

klahoma City, Okla. 
Rambo, William Waldo Alston 
Ramsey, Laura Natchez, Miss. 
Raum, Thomas Campbell 
Marietta, Okla. 
Houston, Texas 


Fayetteville 
Ratcliff 


Rawlings, Emily 


Reed, Bessie Rena Carlisle 
Reed, Lydia J. Springdale 
*Reed, Milton Daily Rosebud 
Rice, Ethel Anderson Bentonville 


Rich, Norville Joshua 
Handley, Texas 
Richards, Elizabeth Mabel 


Greenwood 
Richmond, Ila Bay Atkins 
Riddle, Joe Bentonville 
*Riddling, Little Mena 
Rives, Mary Weston Marianna 


Roark, Sallie Elizabeth Van Buren 
Roberts, Mrs. John Calvin 

Forrest City 
Robinson, Florence Edith Rogers 


Rodger, George W. Picher, Okla. 
Rogers, John H. Gravette 
Roe, Madison B. Calico Rock 


Romans, Bess Pauline Wolf 
Checotah, Okla. 
Rosenbaum, Carl Augustus 
Little Rock 
Rucker, Annabel Hugo, Okla. 
Sanders, Bertie Gertrude 
Forrest City 
Sanders, Harmon C. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Sanders, Mrs. H. C. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Sanderson, Lois Texarkana 
*Sanford, Newport Washington 
Peniel, Texas 
Scarlett, William Pratt Russellville 
Schaer, Kathleen Candler 


Hot Springs 
Schrader, Johnnie 
Collierville, Tenn. 
Scott, Cecil Ostine England 
Scott, Helen Marguerite Jonesboro 
Selig, Blanche Alexia Stuttgart 
Sellers, Katherine Elizabeth 
Se Oli I Morrilton 
ymour, ver Jesse 
Doniphon, Mo. 
*Sharp, Margaret Webb 
Jackson, Miss. 
Sharpley, Joseph Harold 
Houston, Texas 
Sheeks, Harden Brooks Cornin 
Sherman, Henry Emmett Marve 
Sherman, Henry Emmett, ea 
arvell 
Sherman, Mrs. Henry ash 
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Shinn, William Darrell Harrison 
Shipley, Elizabeth Fayetteville 
Shirmer, Luther Liber Jackson, Mo. 
Shoup, Anna Belle De Valls Bluff 
Shra er, Carles Warren 


Cache, Okla. 
Shults, Doris Elizabeth Brinkley 
Simmons, Alice Jannie England 
Simmons, Erma Irbama 
Sims, Kate Faith 


Smith, Abraham Joseph Fayetteville 
Smith, Byron T. Springdale 
Smith, Catherine Mary Fayetteville 
Smith, Charles E. Morgfield, Ky. 
Smith, Elizabeth Jane 

Emporia, Kan. 
Smith, Hobert Quinton 

Green Forrest 


Smith, James Moses McGehee 
Smith, Lillian K. Clinton, La. 
Smith, Mack Fayetteville 
Smith, Mary Emma Fayetteville 
Smith, May Fayetteville 
Smith, Nathan B. Guion 
Smith, Robert E. Lee 
Heber Springs 
Smith, Rubie Lee Fayetteville 
Spikes, Lillian Vera Rogers 
pikes, Mary Lucille Rogers 
Spradlin, Ruby Bryan Augusta 
Spyres, Pearl May Fayetteville 


Stephenson, Ola Diza 

Okemah, Okla. 
Stevens, Mrs. Otis Forrest City 
Stevenson, Ernest Edward 


Pottsville 

Stinson, raieere xX. 
Mt. Vernon, Texas 
Stockburger, Me j; Fayetteville 


Stout, Louise Emi 
By phar Springs 


Stubblefield, Garland A. 
Cassville, Mo. 
Stubblefield, Ware Cassville, Mo. 


Styron, Mary Monticello 
Suber, NaS Fall Dermott 
Su Alfred Roscoe Bellville 


Sul ards, Ralph Alexander DeWitt 
Sullivan, Odom Farrell Fayetteville 
Tanner, Lola Bernice Maysville 
Taylor, Bernice Amber Fayetteville 
Taylor, Grace Gearlden Fayetteville 
Taylor, Leslie G. Weimar, Texas 
Thornton, Lalla Rookh Camden 
Thrasher, Maryin J. Piggott 
Thurber, Earl Chapman Van Buren 
Tidbass, Paul Brandon Pale ital! ad 


Tiller, Minor Springs 
Torry, Harry "Brinkley 
Towery, Saul Edmond Texarkana 
Trimble, Otis Carroll Osage 
Trimm, Blythe Little Rock 
Trotter, Charles Roscoe Ulm 
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*Tyson, Harvey Jewell Camden 
Verfurth, Gertrude Fort Smith 
Via, Thomas Ira Blytheville 
Vickers, Cora Nell Fayetteville 


Vickers, Helena Aurelia 
Fayetteville 
Wakefield, Elmer Glenn Nashville 
Walker, James Oval Gravelly 
Walkup, Robert Montgomery 


Dardanelle 
Wallace, William Pet Jonesboro 
Walsh, Lou Bert Pine Grove 
Walsh, Virginia Pine Grove 
Walton, Mrs, Lucy Yearwood 

Clarksville 
Warren, Mildred Rutherford 

Fayetteville 
Waters, Mildred May Van Buren 


Webb, Mabel Fayetteville 
Webb, Ray Fayetteville 
Weidner, Bertie Viola Stuttgart 
Weldon, Elizabeth M. Fort Smith 


Wellborn, Mrs. Carrie Barham 


Lewisville 
Wells, Lydia Adelina Maysville 
Wheeler, Mrs. Afton Kingston 
Wheeler, Afton Kingston 


Whecler, Anna Jeanette 
North Little Rock 
White, Mrs, Edgar J. Marion 
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White, Hugh Hayes Houston, Tex. 
White, Monta Clarksville 
Whiteside, Lighton B. Jumbo, Okla. 
Whitty, Walter Irwine Fayetteville 
Wilkinson, Myrtle Aline Stamps 
Williams, Hattie Elizabeth 


Fayetteville 
Willis, Charles Thomas McCrory 
Wilson, Beulah Mabel Summers 
Wilson, Frances Lucile Fayetteville 
Wilson, Karl Frederick Gurdon 
Wilson, Katherine Neill 


Fayetteville 
Wilson, Myrtle Hill Columbus 
Winkleman, Charlie Dan 


Fayetteville 
Winn, Stella Winslow 
Wolf, George David Fayetteville 
Wolf, Ruth Fayetteville 
Woodruff, Frances Aurora 

Fayetteville 
Woodson, Juanita Delph Hartford 
Woolf, Cora E. Houston 
Wright, Margaret Amy Hot Springs 
Wright, Juanita G. Hugo, Okla. 
Wright, Thomas A. Dardanelle 
Wyman, Marjorie Lucille 

Trout, La, 
Yeargen, Gladys Viola Springdale 
Youmand, Catherine Rebecca 

Fort Smith 
Young, Florence Edith Springdale 
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1920-1921 
Name City County State 
Adams, Ward H. Springdale Washington Arkansas 
Ainesworth, Merrill esson Union Arkansas 
Alcorn, Janye Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Anderson, Eimer ils Camden Union Arkansas 
Anderson, Mrs. Elmer J. Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Anderson, Geneva Dilworth Kay Oklahoma 
Arnett, Bessie Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Askew, Bettie Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Balme, Rose Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Bandeen, Florence Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Bell, Mattie Elm Springs Benton Arkansas 
Blackmon, Jake Marianna ee Arkansas 
Bartlett, Phillip Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Blanshard, Ruth Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Boyd, Audrey Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Boyd, Mary Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Bulloch, Nolen Kingston Benton Arkansas 
Bunch, Ernest Fayetteville Madison Arkansas 
Burnip, Constance Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Cady, Ruth Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Cannon, Ruth panne Washington Arkansas 
Cardwell, Fanny Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Cassat, Herald Fayetteville Washington Arkansas 
Chapman, Jim Hagler Washington Arkansas 
Cooper, Earl Bentonville Arkansas Arkansas 


Name 


Curtis, Pansy 
Dameron, Clifton 
Davis, Leslie 
Dever, Zetta 
Drake, Dorris 
Earle, Fount 
Ellis, David Y. 
Ellis, Edward 
Eleenor, Arthur 
Farmer, Rusha 
Finger, Hubert 
Friend, Helen 
Gilbrech, Raymond 
Gill, Melba 
Gillespie, Mary 
Gollaher, Irene 
Griffith, Bill 
Hale, Arthur 
Hansard, Fred 
Hart, Alton 
Harding, Mary Frances 
Harding, William 
Harper, Ida Lee 
Hathcock, Loyce 
Henderson, Lee 
Henley, Ben C. 
Hester, Ralph 
Hickey, Jo 
Hinshaw, Edyth 
Hogge, Russell 
House, Amos 
Huddleston, Milburn 
Hughes, Stephen 


Irby, Ru 
Jackson, James 
acobs, Vera 
Jeffery, Gordon 
Jewell, Margaret 
Johnson, Bonnie 
Johnson, Ruby 
tonne: Opal 
ohnson, Tonsie May 
panes Henry 

add, Virginia 
Ledgerwood, Violet 
Lamb, Tossye 
Latimer, Dorothy 
Latimer, Elizabeth 
Lea, King 
Lea, Robert 

Liebolt, Frederick 
Leicham, John 
Lewis, Gus 
TOBE abs 

ively, Gla 
Lively, Greer 
Lucas, Ruth 
McAdams, Claude 
McCatherine, Maxine 
McCatherine, Thelma 
McCastlain, Maurice 
McGaugh, Lloyd 
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City 


Fayetteville 
Booneville 
Stephens 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Aurora 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Palmer 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteyille 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
La Pile 
Lincoln 
Fayetteville 
St. Joe 
Evening Shade 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Johnson 
Fayetteville 
ewbury 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Paris 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Johnson 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Paris 
Leola 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Bentonville 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Springdale 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Holly Grove 
Winslow 


County 
Washington 
Logan 
Quichita 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Madison 
Washington 
Washington 
Monroe 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Union 
Washington 
Washington 
Searcy 
Sharp 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
pele 
Washington 
Washington 
Logan 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Logan 
Grant 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Pulaski 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Monroe 
Washington 
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State 


Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 

Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 

Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Missouri 

Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
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Name 


McNabb, Horace 
McNabb, Helen 
McQueen, Dicie 
May, Hazel 
May, Wendell 
Miles, Gertrude 
Miles, Baxter 
Moffitt, Annie 
Montgomery, Lucille 
Moore, Jerome 
Nakdimen, Hiram 
Nance, Edna May 
Nance, Isabell 
Park, Ada Elizabeth 
Parker, Frances 
Parker, Clela 
Parsley, Joyce 
Pettigrew, Georgia 
Phipps, Virginia 
Phillips, Julia 
Pond, Jewell 
Posey, Wynema 
Pugh, Bernice 
Pugh, Wilkes 
Pyle, Lester 
Renner, Maurice 
Renner, Welton 
Real, Marguerite 

ckman, Chas, 
Ruckman, Pat 
Savage, Francess 
Seamster, Leona 
Sharp, Linn 
Shaw, Tillman 
Sidel, Ellen 
Smith, Frank 
Smith, Fred A. 
Smith, Mary E. 
Steagall, J. D. 
Stephenson, Jack 
Stout, Rhue 
Thompson, Hazel 
Tarver, Wilbur 
Thomas, Marie 
Thompson, Cecil 
Thompson, Clinton 
Toaz, Gretta 
Toaz, Lillian 
Walker, Joe 
Warren, Mildred 
Weir, Opal 
Whinnrey, Charlie 
Whitcomb, Leta 
Winkleman, Chas, 
Williams, Virginia 
Wolf, Geo. 


City 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Exeter 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Ratcliff 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Mitchell 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Frankston 
Bellville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Star City 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Wheeler 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


County 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Barry 
Washington 
Sebastian 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Logan 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Sebastian 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Anderson 


Washington 
Washington 
Lincoln 

Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


State 


Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
South Dakota 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Texas 
Kansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 


SUMMARY 
1920-21 


College of Arts and Sciences: 
raduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
Music 
Pre-Medicals 
College of Education: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Engineering: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Agriculture: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 


Total 
Duplications 


Fall, winter and spring terms 
Summer Session 

Citizenship School for Women 
Rural Life Conference 
Cotton Grading Class 
University High School 
General Extension Courses 
Correspondence Courses 
Agricultural Short Course 
Metermen’s Short Course 
Winter Farmers Short Course 


Grand Total 


377 
4 
22 
36 
85 
148 
51 
16 
15 

172 
1 
17 
13 
51 
8&3 
7 

ria il 270 
1 
19 
24 
47 
62 
117 

147 
1 
12 
1L 
36 
60 
27 

966 

26- 

940 

508 

57 

314 

48 

158 

62 

181 

1045 

44 

229 
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Accounting, 
courses in, 55 


Accredited Schools, 
committee on, 11 
list of, 28 


Activities, 32-36 


Administration, 
officers of, 5-6 
rules of, 38 


Admission, 18-31 
to advanced standing, 30 
by certificate, 18 
to College of Agriculture, 21 
to College of Arts and Sciences, 


19 
to College of Education, 20 
to College of Engineering, 20 
to School of Medicine, 155 
to Branch Normal College, 159 
description of subjects accepted 
for, 21-28 
by examination, 18 
outline of requirements, 19-21 
schools accredited for, 28 
as special student, 29 
by transfer of credits, 19 


Advanced Standing, 
admission to, 30 


Advisers, 
committee on, 11 


Agricultural Chemistry, 
courses in, 131 
experiment station, 149 
laboratory, 15 


Agricultural Club, 34 


Agricultural Economics, 
courses in, 132 


Agricultural Engineering, 
courses in, 133 


Agricultural Extension Division, 
staff, 150 
150-154 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 148 
purposes, 148 
staff, 149 


Agricultural Hall, 15 


Agriculture, f 
entrance requirements, 


Agriculture, College of, 122-148 
admission to, 21 
admission as special student, 30 
courses of study, 123-130 
honor society, 35 


Agronomy, 
courses in, 134 
experiment station, 149 
laboratories, 15 
requirements for major in, 125 


Algebra (see Mathematics), 
Alpha Zeta, 35 
Alumni Association, 36 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 


University of Arkansas Branch, 
34 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 
University of Arkansas Student 
Section, 34 


Ancient Languages, 
courses in, 48 i 
requirements for major in, 48 


Animal Husbandry, 
courses in, 137 
experiment station, 35 
barn, 16 
requirements for major in, 126 


Appointment, Beneficiary, 31 
Arkansas Trayeler, The, 36 
Arkansas Engineer, The, 36 
Armory, 15 


Art, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 
entrance requirements in, 27 
studio, 14 
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Arts si Sciences, College of, 42- 


admission to, 19 

admission as Bpecials student, 29 
courses of study, 4, 

description of ears in, 48-84 
honor society, 35 


Astronomy, 
courses in, 74 


Athletic Field, 17 


Athletics, 33 
committee on, 11 
facilities for, 17 
rules of eligibility, 33 


Attendance and Discipline, 
committee on, 11 
regulations concerning, 39 


Bachelor's Degrees, 
conferred in 1920, 161 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 


Bacteriology and Pathology, 
courses in, 140 
experiment station, 149 
laboratory, 15 


Beneficiary Appointments, 31 


Biology, 
entrance requirements, 26 
laboratory, 14 


Blackfriars, The, 35 
Board and Room, 32 


Board of Trustees, 
committee of, 4 
composition and functions, 38 
officers of, 4 


Bookkeeping, 
courses in, 55. 
entrance requirements in, 26 


Book Store, 15 


Botany, 
courses in, 50 
entrance requirements, 26 
laboratory, 14 
requirements for major in, 50 


159-160 
Buildings and Equipment, 14-17 


Branch Normal College, 


Business Law, 
entrance requirements, 26 
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Business Subjects, 
entrance requirements, 26 


Calendar, 3 


Catalog 
committee on, 11 


Certificates, 
awarded in 1920, 162 
in music, 47 
in teaching, 87 


Chemical Engineering, 
requirements for degree, 105 


Chemistry, 
courses in, 52 
entrance requirements, 26 
laboratories, 15 
requirements for degree, 45 
requirements for major in, 52 


Chemistry, Agricultural, 131 
Chemistry Hall, 15 
Christian Association, 33 


Civil Engineering, 
description of courses, 105 
laboratories, 1 
requirements for degree, 100 


Civil Engineering in Highways, 
requirements for degree, 101 


Civil Government, 

entrance requirements in, 24 
College of Agriculture, (see Agri- 
culture) 


SOUrRs of Arts and Sciences, (see 
rts and Sciences) 

College of Education, (see Edu- 
cation) 


College of Engineering, (see Engi- 
neering) 


Commencement, 
calendar, 3 
committee on, 11 


Commercial Geography, 


entrance requirements in, 24 


Commercial Subjects, 
entrance requirements, 26 


Committees, 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
of University Senate, 11 
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Convocation, 32 


Correspondence Study, 119 
class study, 121 
club study, 120 


Council, University, J 
organizations and functions, 39 


Course Symbols, 41 


Courses of Study (see under separ- 
ate colleges) 


Credit Hours, 41 
Dairy Building, 15 


Dairy Husbandry, 
requirements aap major in, 126 


Dairy Laboratories, 15 


Debate, 
courses in, (see English) 
honor society, 35 
intercollegiate, 33 
extension service, 121 


Degrees, 
conferred in 1920, 161 
requirements for, 

achelor of Arts, 43 P 

Bachelor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, 100 “tf J : 

OU of Civil Engineering, 
101 

Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
in Highways, 101 

Bachelor of Electrical 
necring, 102 

Bachelor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 103 

Bachelor of Mining Engineer- 
ing, 103 

Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, 123 

ERE Ge of Science in Chemis- 
try, ; 

Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, 84 

Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics, 128 

Chemical Engineer, 104 

Civil Engineer, 104 

Electrical Engineer, 104 

Master of Arts, 46 

Master of Science, 86 

Mechanical Engineer, 104 


Engi- 


Design, ‘i 
courses in (see Fine Arts) 


Diploma, 
in music, 47 
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Discipline and Attendance, 
committee on, 11 
regulations concerning, 39 

Divisions of University, 12 

Domestic Art, (see Home Econo- 

ice) 

Domestic Science, (see Home Eco- 

nomics) 


Dormitories, 
accommodations in, 32 
description of, 14 
fee, 31 


Dramatic Club, 35 
Dramatic Honor Society, 35 


Drawing, 
courses in (see Fine Arts) 
engineering, 112 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Economics and Sociology, 
courses in, 55 
entrance requirements in, 24 
requirements for major in, 55 


Education, 
entrance requirements in, 27 
requirements for major in, 93 


Education, College of, 84-99 
admission to, 20 
admission as special student, 30 
courses of study. 84 
deseripion of courses offered in, 
9. 
honor society, 35 


Electrical Engineering, 
courses in, 109 
laboratories, 16 
requirements for degree, 102 


Engineering, College of, 99-117 
admission to, 20 
admission as special student, 30 
courses of study, 99 
degrees in, 99 
description of courses offered in, 


fees, 105, 109, 111 
honors society, 47 


Engineering Hall, 16 
English, { 


courses in, 58 , 
entrance requirements in, 22 
requirements for major in, 58 
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Entomolo, 
courses in, 140 
experiment station, 149 
laboratory, 1 

Entrance Requirements, (see Ad- 

mission) 


Equipment, 14-17 


Examinations, 
for admission, 18 
for advanced standing, 30 
regulations concerning, 41 


Expenses, 32 

Experiment Station, Agricultural, 
148-150 

Experiment Station Building, 15 

Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 


courses in, 111 
laboratory, 17 


Expression, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Extension Division, 
committee on, 4 
Agricultural Extension, 150-154 
General Extension, 117-122 


Extension Teaching Service, 117 


Faculty, 
list of, 6-11 


Fees, 
dormitory, 31 
engineering, 105, 109, 111 
general, 31 
in fine arts, 63 


Fine Arts, 
certificates in, 47 
courses in, 63 
diploma in, 47 
entrance requirements in, 27 
fees, 6. 


French, 
courses in, 81 __ 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Garland-Lee Literary Society, 35 


General peteraen Division, 117-122 
class study, 1 
club study, 120 
correspondence study, 119 
community institutes, 121 
extension lectures, 120 
general information, 121 
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high school debating league, 121 
lantern slides and motion pictures, 


lyceum courses, 120 
plays and recitations for schools, 
121 


school surveys, 122 
talking machine records, 121 


General Information, 12-17 


General Science, . 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Geology, 
courses in, 66 
laboratory, 14 
requirements for major in, 66 


Geometry, (see Mathematics) 
entrance requirements in, 23 


German, 
courses in, 68 
entrance requirements in, 25 
requirements for major in, 68 


Glee Club, 35 

Government, 38 

Grade Points, 43 

Grading and Examinations, 41 


Graduate Standing, 
admission to, 31 


Graduate Study, 
committee on, 11 
courses open to graduate students, 
41 


graduate degrees, (sce Degrees) 
Graduation, Requirements for, 42 


Greck, 
courses in, 50 f 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Greenhouse, 15 
Gymnasium, Women’s, 15 


Heat Power Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts, 
courses in, 113 


High Schools, 
fully accredited, 28 
partially accredited, 29 


Highway Engineering, 
courses in, 105 
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History, 
description of courses in, 69 
entrance requirements in, 24 
requirements for major in, 69 


History of University, 12 


Home Economics, 
club, 34 
courses in, 141 
degree in, 128 
entrance requirements in, 21, 27 
home demonstration course, 130 
laboratories, 16 
teacher’s certificate in, 130 


Honorary and Higher Degrees, 
committee on, 11 


Honor Societies, 35 


Honors, 
regulations concerning, 37 


Horticulture, 
courses in, 144 
experiment station, 150 
laboratory, 15 
requirements for major in, 127 


Infirmary, 17 
Information, General, 12-17 


Intercollegiate Debate, 33 
committee on, 11 


Italian, 
courses in, 82 


Journalism, 
courses in, 62 
honor societies, 35 


Laboratories, 14-17 


Languages, : A 
entrance requirements in, 24 


Latin, 
courses in, 48 
entrance requirements in, 24 
requirements for major in, 48 


Library, 
committee on, 11 
description of, 14 
departmental libraries, 14 
Literary Societies, 35 
Location of University, 12 


Machine Shop, 17 


University or ARKANSAS 


Manual Training, 
courses in, (see Mechanical En- 
gineering) 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Masters’ Degrees, 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 


Mathematics, 
courses in, 72 
entrance requirements in, 23 
requirements for major in, 72 


Mechanical Engineering, 
courses in, 111 
requirements for degree, 103 


Mechancal Hall, 17 


Medicine, School of, 155-159 
admission, 155 
buildings and equipment, 158 
expenses, fees, 158 
requirements for degree, 157 


Metallurgy, 
courses in, 116 


Military Art, 75 
courses in, 76 
honor societies, 35 
Resecve Officers’ Training Corps, 


Mining Engineering, ~ 
course of study, 115 
requirements for degree, 103 


Museum, 14 


Music, 
certificate in, 47 
courses in, 63 
diploma in, 47 
entrance requirements in, 47 
practice rooms, 15 
special fee in, 63 


Natural Sciences, F 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Normal Training, . 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Officers, 
of administration, 5-6 
of Board of Trustees, 4 


Organizations and Activities, 32-36 


Pathology and Bacteriology, 
courses in, 140 
experiment station, 150 
laboratory, 15 
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Peabody Hall, 16 


Pedagogy, 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Periclean Literary Society, 35 


Phi Alpha Tau, 35 


Philosophy, 
courses in, 80 
requirements for major in, 79 


Physical Education, 
or men, (see Athletics) 
for women, 
facilities for, 15 


Physical Geography, 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Physics, 
courses in, 77 
entrance requirements in, 25 
laboratory, 15 
requirements for major in, 77 


Physics Hall, 17 


Physiology, 
courses in, (see Biology) 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Piano, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Pi Delta Epsilon, 35 
Pi Kappa, 35 
Plant Pathology, 
courses in, 147 
experiment station, 150 
laboratory, 15 
requirements for major in, 127 


Political Science, 
courses in, 71 


Practice Rooms, 
Practice Teaching, 89 
Pre-Medical Club, 35 
Prizes, 37 
Psychology, 
courses in, 79, 93 
entrance requirements in, 27 
requirements for maor in, 27 


Public Speaking, 
courses in, 62 


Publications, Student, 36 
Razorback, The, 36 
Recommendation Bureau, 90 


Registration, 
regulations concerning, 40 


Regulations, 38 
Research, 

committee on, 11 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Resources, 13 


Rhetoric, 
courses in, (see English) 


Romance Languages, 
courses in, 81 
entrance requirements in, 25 
requirements for major in, 81 
Rooms and Board, 32 
Rules and Regulations, 38 
Sapphic Literary Society, 35 
Scabbard and Blade, 35 


Schedule, 
committee on, 11 


Scholars, 
list of, 163 


Scholarships, 36 


Science, 7 : 
entrance requirements in, 25 


School of Medicine, (see Medicine) 


Self-Support, 
opportunity for, 32 


Senate, University, 


committees of, 11 , 
composition and functions, 39 


Short Course, 
electrical and mechanical engin- 
eering, 116 
Skull and Torch, 35 


Social Sciences, — E 
entrance requirements in, 24 


Sociology, 
courses in, 55 


ee 


Spanish, 
courses in, 82 
entrance requirements in, 25 


Special Students, 
admission as, 29 


Statistics, 
committee on, 11 


Stenography, 
courses in, 77 ip 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Student Affairs, 
committee on, 11 


Student Organizations, 
committee on, 11 


Student Publications, 
committee on, 11 
list of, 36 


Students, 
list of, 163-186 
summer term students, 1920, 179 
University high school, 184 
summary of, 157 


Students’ Work, 
regulations concerning, 40 


Studio, Art, 14 


Summer Term, 154 
students, 1920, 179 


Tau Beta Pi, 35 
Tau Kappa Alpha, 35 


Teacher’s Certificate, 
requirements for, 87, 130 


University High school, 16 
list of students, 184 


Trigonometry, (see Mathematics) 
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Trustees, Board of, 
committees of, 4 
composition and functions, 38 
officers of, 4 


Tuition, 31 


Typewriting, 
entrance requirements in, 26 


University Council, 39 


University Hall, 14 
University Senate, 39 


Veterinary Science, 
courses in, 148_ 
experiment station, 150 


Violin, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Vocational Subjects, , 
entrance requirements in, 26 


Vocational Teacher Training, 90 
in Agricultural Education, 92 
pase ecue Economics Education, 


Voice, f . 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Women’s Gymnasium, 15 


Senne Men’s Christian Association, 


Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 33 


Zoology, | 
courses in, 83 
entrance requirements in, 26 
laboratory, 14 
requirements for a major in, 83 
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